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INTRODUCTION 


Against the vivid background of the Renaissance, one 
figure flashes forth like a meteor, with startling distinctness. 
It is that of Charles dc Montpensier, Due dc Bourbon, 
High Chamberlain and Constable of Franco. 

Of the blood-royal, by direct descent from St. Louis, 
Charles was so perilously near to succession of the Throne, 
that neither Louis XII. nor the Duke's early play-fellow 
Francois I., could ever forget or forgive it. This royal 
jealousy was destined to bear terrible fruit in the end. 

The young Prince might well be proud of his Bourbon 
ancestors, who had played so gallant and chivalrous a part 
in the history of his country ; who had fallen at Crdcy, at 
Poictiers, and at Agincourt, ever foremost in battle against 
the foe. His father, Giltxit de Montpensier, had carried 
on the splendid record, havmg bravely fought at Granson 
and Morat against Charles of JBurgundy, and continued his 
gallant career under Charles VIII. in Italy until, as Viceroy 
of Naples, forsalccn by his King and overwhelmed by 
superior force, he refused to abandon his starving and plague- 
stneken followers, and died a hero's death at Pozzuoli. 

His eldest son Louis followed in his steps and CTeatly 
distinguished himself in the service of Louis XII. ; was 
wounded at the siege of Capua and died in the prime of his 
noble youth. His younger brother, Charles, thus became 
the male heir of the Bourbon Knc ; a position doubly assured 
to him later by his marriage with Suzanne de Bourbon, the 
heiress of the elder branch of the family. 

From his mother Chiara Gonz^a of Mantua, the young 
Prince inherited the warlike spirit and genius of a race of 
" Condottieri ” ; at the early age of seventeen he followed 
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Louis XII, to the siege of Genoa and already showed signs 
of the courage and skill which were to make him so famous 
in later days. At the height of his greatness and glory, 
we find Charles de Bourbon scarcely second in position to 
the King himself ; holding hfe own Court and Parliament 
in the Capital of his great dominions, and so splendid in 
his magnificence that, at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
Henry VIII. is said to have exclaimed : “ If that noble 
were a subject of mine, his head would not remain long 
upon his shoulders.” 

The Due de Bourbon was at the very summit of his 
pride and prosperity when he was smitten from his high 
estate, and there came upon him that great and terrible 
downfall — one of the most striking tragedies of history. 

On the death of his wife, Suzanne do Bourbon, lawsuits 
were brought against Charles by King Fran9ois I. and 
Queen Louise de Savoie ; the subject was powerless against 
his sovereign, and by a legal quibble, the great noble was 
deprived, not only of the vast possessions of the PIoiisc of 
Bourbon, but also of all his personal property. This was 
felt by himself and his supporters to be a most cruel and 
flagrant act of injustice, and many historians have seen in 
it the vengeance of Louise, the King’s mother ; a woman 
scorned in her insensate love lor the handsome young 
Constable of France, who had somewhat contemptuously 
refused her proffered hand. This point will be fully dwelt 
upon ; but m any case the wrong and affront of his utter 
ruin so worked upon the proud spirit of Charles that, like 
another Coriolanus, he shook from his feet the du.st of an 
ungrateful county, and accepted the dazzling offers of the 
Emperor who had long paid court to him. 

To this act of rebellion he was urged by his gi'catest 
friends, and above all by the advice of his moflicr-in-law, 
Aime de France, the former wise Regent of her country, 
who had taken the place of a second mother to her 
Su2anne’s husband. This may appear to us a rash and 
fatal step, but as his chroniclers point out, it was with him 
a question of life and death, as, once robbed of all his 
honours and his dominions, the next stop would certainly 
have led him to thp 00" Ffnld 
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He had crossed the Rubicon, and with only his name 
and his sword he entered the service of the Emperor Charles 
V., as the last of the great “ Condotticn ” ; he avenged his 
injuries and affronts in victory after victory, until the King 
who had wronged him fell prisoner of his bow and spear at 
the fatal battle of Pavia, Whatever tlic Duke’s feelings 
as conqueror may have been, there was no room for re- 
pentance ; as a rebel and outlaw he fought on to the bitter 
end ; pursued by implacable destiny he never flinched or 
faltered, but bravely played his life as a pawn in the game 
of the world’s warfare. As Dumeril says : “ Driven by 
circumstances into a desperate position, going he knew not 
whither, at once adored and disobeyed by his soldiers, 
commanding an Imperial army which no longer belonged 
to the Emperor ... he became sacrilegious by necessity, 
and met his death at the moment when he went to plant 
his banners on the walls of the Eternal City. ...” 

Over few diaracters in history has a fiercer war been 
waged. His story was first written by the minions of the 
King he had defied, and we are reminded of tlic fable in 
which a mighty lion — ^represented as overcome by a single 
hunter — points out that it is mm who has given his side of 
the question 1 Thus in the mock trial held after his death, 
Charles do Montpensier, Due dc Bourbon, was first sum- 
moned to appear and then condemned unheard for contempt 
of court . . . ; so that we cannot wonder that the 
historians of the reign of Fran 9 ois I. had no scruples in 
blackening tlic name and fame of the last great feudal 
lord, the splendid foe who had sought to avenge his wrongs 
on the gay, carolcss, untrustworthy monarch. 

All these courtly accusations have of course been 
diligently repeated by various later writers, especially 
by the impulsive prejudiced Michelet ; although, m later 
years, a more critical and profound study of early memoirs 
and letters has produced a strong reaction in favour of tliis 
great and most unfortunate Constable of Franco. 

In the following study of liis life, contemporary clironiclcs 
are followed as closely as possible, and of these the most 
interesting is the record of an eye-witness, Guillaume de 
MariUac, a loyal servitor of Charles de Bourbon and his 
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father. His simple words bear the stamp of truth, and give 
us minute details of life in those far-off days, which bring 
the picture of the past vividly before us. 

^ During all the later period, after the rebellion of Bourbon, 
his story can be closely followed from the very curious 
examination of witnesses at the great trial of his diicf 
adherents, and above all from the immense collection, 
most fortunately preserved, of State letters, written by the 
Due de Bourbon himself, by Frangois I., Charles V., Clement 
VII., by tlie ambassadors at the Courts of these Princes, 
and by other men of note. Contemporaiy' diaries, written 
during sieges and other stirring events, have also proved 
of great value and interest. 

Of all historical documents, there can be nothing to 
compare in value with the letters written by the great 
actors in the drama of history. As Montaigne says i " Ceste 
recherche de la v^ritd est tellement delicate, qu'on nc sc 
puisse pas fler d’un combat k la science de ccluy qui a 
commandd, ny aux soldats de ce qui s’est pass6 prte d’eux, 
si, h la mode d’une information judiciaire, on ne confronte 
jias les t4moins et recoit les objets sur la preuve des poinc- 
tiUes de chaque accident.” 
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CHARLES DE BOURBON 


CHAPTER I 

Birth and lineage of Charles de Montpensier — The House 
of Bourbon — ^The House of Gonzaga. 

Charles de Montpensier was born on February 17, 1490. 
He was the second son of Gilbert, Comte de Montpensier, 
of the blood royal of France, by his marriage with Chiara 
Gonzaga, daughter of Federico, Marchese of Mantua. By 
his father, Charles was in direct descent from St. Louis, 
King of France, through the noble and illustrious House 
of Bourbon. 

His ancestor Robert, the youngest son of King Louis IX. 
and Mai'gorct of Provence, bom in 1256, received the 
appanage of the comic of Clermont, which then included 
most of the Beauvoisis, and the chitellenies of Creil and 
Gournay. Like most royal princes of the time, he greatly 
added to his patrimony by mamage, for Beatrice of Bur- 
gundy brought to him Charolois from her father, with the 
province of the Bourbonnais and the scigneuxy of St, Just 
from her motlicr. Prince Robert thus became one of the 
most powerful lords of the realm, and left to his descendants 
the great name of Bourbon. 

Has eldest son, Louis I., Duke of Bourbon, distinguished 
himself in the war against Flanders, and was made Great 
Chamberlain of France by King Philip V. and Comte de la 
Marche by Charles IV,, in reward for his valuable services. 
He married Marie de Hainault, and their eldest son, Pierre 
I., succeeded as Due de Bourbon in 1341. This prince 
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carried on the gallant traditions of his House, for he was 
wounded on the field of Cr6cy, and subsequently killed at 
the Battle of Poictiers while bravely fighting by the side of 
his King, Jean II. of France. 

A like splendid record was that of Duke Pierre’s brother 
Jacques, Comte de la Marche, who was dangciously wounded 
in rescuing, at the Battle of Crecy, King Philip VI., who gave 
him the comtd of Pontliieu. Later he was made Constable 
of France by King Jean TL, with whom he was taken pris- 
oner at the Battle of Poictiers. After his release, Jacques 
again distinguished himself in the service of his countiy, 
and fell with his brave young son, while vigorously fighting 
the biigands who devastate France in those days. He 
was known to fame as “ the Flower of Chivalry,” and his 
son and successor, Jean, Comte do la Marche, dc Vendbmc, 
etc., was the head of that branch of the Bourbons which 
succeeded to the title in 1527, and from whence descended 
the Bourbon Kings of France. 

Returning to the direct Bourbon line : Louis II., ^ son of 
Duke Pierre, dhtinguished himself with heroic valour and 
devotion at a time when his Kmg and his country were in 
their ho^ of deepest need. Jean II., the Good, was a 
prisoner in England ; the peasants had risen in insurrection 
against the feudM lords who oppressed them, while these in 
their turn were in rebellion against the monarchy. Com- 
panies of banditti had seized the opportunity of ravaging 
the provinces, and the dauphin was threatened on every 
side when Louis of Bourbon hastened to his assistance with 
all the men-at-arms he could muster and, by his splendid 
example, rallied the nobility to range themselves under the 
banner of the dauphin, who was soon to succeed his father 
as Charles V., the Wise. Louis II., Due de Bourbon, died 
m 1410 and was succeeded by his son, Jean I., who became 
Great Chamberlain of France, ind Captain-General in 
Languedoc and Gascoigne. Dulte Jean once more carried 
^ the noblest traditions of the House of Bourbon; he 
fought with splendid courage at Agincourt, where he was 
taken prisoner, and died eighteen years later, a captive in 
London. 

* Kfimained as a hostage in England for Ills King duuug 14 years. 
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Jean I. had married Marie de Berry, a great heiress 
who brought with her the duchy of Auvergne and the 
coml4 of Montpensier, which was settled upon her second 
son Louis, the grandfather of Charles de Montpensier, the 
hero of this memoir. The elder brother of Louis succeeded 
his father and became Charles I., Due de Bourbon. He 
married Agnfis de Bourgogne and had a large family of 
sons and daughters, one of whom married the Due de 
Savoie, and from her was descended Louise de Savoie, the 
mother of Francois I., King of France, of whose claims to the 
duchy we shall hear later on. Duke Charles was followed 
in succession by his eldest son, Jean II., who died without 
an heir, leaving the duchy to Ms brother, Pierre II. 

This was the great Due de Bourbon who was in such high 
favour with Louis XL that he received the hand of the 
King’s daughter, Anne de France, and was joined with his 
wife later in the Regency of her young brother, Charles 
VIII. For many years they had no children, and the her- 
itage of the vast estates of Bourbon would naturally come 
to the cousin of Pierre IL, Gilbcit de Montpensier, the father 
of Charles, the subject of tliis memoir. 

This Monscigneur Gilbert had a splendid record of valour 
and distinction in arms. When only eighteen years of age 
as Lieutenant-General of Louis XI., he had fought bravely 
against Charles of Burgundy and later shared in the vic- 
tories of Granson and Morat. He served Charles VIII. 
with great success in Poitou and Brittany, and in 
followed liim to Italy, where he greatly distinguished him- 
self, and on the King's retreat was left in command as 
Viceroy of Naples, a barren title and a post of deadly peril 
in the midst of overwhelming hostile forces. Tlae story 
of his gallant, hopeless struggle and heroic death will be 
told in duo course, but this brief allusion will show how the 
npblest traditions of his race were carried on by Dulte 
Gilbert, the father oE Charles de Montpensier. 

The House of Gonzaga 

On the side of Ms mother, CMara Gonzaga, the young 
prince could lav claim to a notable ancestry, that of the 
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famous rulers of Mantua who, by their diplomatic wisdom 
and distinguished valour, had raised that small state to an 
important and honoured position amongst the ruling 
powers of Italy. Like the Medici, the Gonzaga family had 
risen from the people, not from the feudal nobility, and had 
taken the name from their native village, in the low-lying 
fertile country between Mantua and Modena, It so hap- 
pened that Lodovico Gonzaga was chosen Podestk of 
Mantua in 1313, at a time when the whole land was torn 
asunder by the conflict between the Gudphs and the 
GhibeUines. Gonzaga appears to have joined in the con- 
spiracy against the ruling tyrant of Mantua, Passerino de* 
Bonacossi, who was put to death with all his Idndi’ed on 
August 14, 1328, Revenge for an outrage offered to his 
wife is said to have been the Podcsth’s guiding motive for 
this rebellion against his GhibcUine lord, but ho was ac- 
claimed by his fellow-citizens as having restored liberty to 
his State. However this may be, he received the honours 
of victory ; was at once appointed Captain-General, and 
the next year made Imperial Vicar of Mantua and feudatory 
of the Empire by the Emperor Louis of Bavaria. Thus it 
was that the Gonzaga family became hereditary rulers of 
Mantua, and under their broad-minded and paternal gov- 
ernment, the city not only maintained its independence 
but steadily rose in strength and prosperity. 

Amongst these patriotic princes, Gianfrancesco L, the 
fourth of his race, deserves special mention. By his com- 
mand, the mighty Gastello with its four massive towers 
rose on the eastern side, above the chain of lakes formed by 
the waters of the slow-flowing Mincio. To him also were 
due the beautiful Duomo, and the bridge of San Giorgio, 
which spans the Lago di Mezzo in face of the CasteUo ; and 
it was this travelled ruler who laid the foundation of the 
great library of Mantua. He was succeeded in 1407 by 
his son Giainrancesco II,, who encouraged native industries, 
such as the making of cloth, and agriculture suited to his 
marshy domain; also adding stone fortifications to the 
alluvial natural defences. He held a splendid court and 
had the honour and good fortimc of entertaining the 
Emperor Sigismund in the year 1433, receiving as his 
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guerdon the title of Maxchese, which he handed on to his 
successors. After the manner of his race, he was a valiant 
condottiere, and was quite willing to hire out his services 
alternately to his two powerful neighbours, Milan and 
Venice. 

Yet the newly-made Marchese was no mere rough 
soldier, but showed a true love for art and l ear nin g , en- 
couraging great men of every Idnd at his Court. He it 
was who invited Vittoiino da Feltre to take up his abode 
at Mantua, and thus malce it famous to all time as a home 
of learning and the most famous educational establishment 
of the Middle Ages. The Gonzaga princes and princesses 
became distinguished scholars under his teaching, and 
from all parts of Ita^ pupils of rank and distinction flocked 
to the famous Casa Zoiosa to sit at the master's feet. 

Paola Malatesta, the wife of the first Marchese, herself 
a pious and gentle creature, must have brought into the 
family a hresh strain of vigorous condottiere blood from the 
lords of I^mini. As was the custom of those days, she 
carefully brought up in her own palace, little Barbara von 
Brandenburg, the future wife of her son Lodovico, who 
succeeded his father in 1444. Perhaps in his reign, Mantua 
attained the summit of her greatness, for a General Council 
of the Church was held here by Pope Pius 11 . in 1459, when 
the Castcllo was thronged with noble guests from all parts 
of the world, and the Marchosa Barbara was “ distinguished 
for her shining graces." A few years later, this capable 
and distinguished lady arranged a marriage lor her eldest 
son Federico witli Margaret of Bavaria, daughter of Duke 
Sigismund ; and it was their eldest daughter, Chiara 
Gonzaga, who married Gilbert, Corate do Montpensier, 
and was the mother of Charles, the subject of this memoir. 

Such was the lineage of the young prince who is known 
to us as the most splendid and flamboyant figure of the 
French Renaissance. Of kingly race by descent from 
St. Louis through the great House of Bourbon, whose annals 
of courage, loyalty, and devotion glow through the dark 
pages of history, half Bourbon and hall Gonzaga, Charles 
de Montpensier was also heir to the reckless valour and 
passionate love of freedom of the condottiere, the watchful 
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diplomacy and the stately graces of the polished rulers of 
Mantua. 

Chiara, Comtessc de Montpensier, the mother of " Charles 
Monsieur,” was a gentle home-loving crcaiurc, brought up 
in that higld}^ cultured atmosphere of Mantua where tire 
learned teadiing of Vittorino da Fdtrc still held sway. 
After the death of her father, the Marchese Lodovico, and 
her mother, Margaret of Bavaria, she remained in the charge 
of her somewhat despotic grandmother, Barbara of Brand- 
enburg, and as became a submissive maiden of those days, 
^e meekly married the suitable bridegroom found ior her. 

This chanced to be Gilbert, Comte de Montpensier, 
one of the greatest noblemen oi France, of the blood 
royal; moreover, a gallant soldier of thiity-threc years 
of age with a splendid record ol past achievements. We 
have interesting accounts of the long wedding journey 
under the care of Count Cristoforo Castiglionc, his charming 
wife Madonna Aloisia, and a stately escorl tluough Milan 
and Turin, over the terrible mountains by the old paas of 
the Mont Cenis ; resting for awhile at Lyons to recover from 
such hardships, then slowly riding on across hill and dale 
until the princess reached her Montpensier home in the very 
centre of France. We read of a splendid marriage cere- 
mony, which took place in the autumn of 1481, of the 
bride’s reception at the Court of Louis XL, but we are left 
to find out for ourselves how the ItaUan girl of barely 
seventeen, amid all this state and grandeur in a bleaker 
land, pined for her beloved kindred and for her sunny 
home at Mantua amid its shining, misty lakes. Chiara 
was devotedly attached to ho: brothers and sisters (see 
Table HI.) ; Francesco, who became Marchese of Mantua 
in 1483 ; agismondo, the future Cardinal ; Elisabetta, 
soon to be Puchess of Urbino ; Maddalena, who married 
Giovanni Sforza of Pesaro and died early, and the youngest 
of aU, Giovanni, who was only seven years old at the time 
of his eldest sister’s marriage. 

On a hill near Aigue-Perse we stiU see the ruins of a 
favourite castle of the Montpensier family, and in such an 
isolated spot, far from town and Court, we can picture to 
ourselves the londy life of the young Comtessc during the 
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frequent absence of Gilbert her soldier husband, who was 
so constantly engaged in the service of his successive ffings. 
Nay, we may even go further, and suggest that this some- 
what “ precieuse ” little lady, afterwards so close a friend 
of her cultured sister-in-law, Isabella d'Este, had but httlo 
intellectual sympathy with a husband given up entirely 
to warlike and sporting pursuits, and that Chiara found 
French provincial society intolerably dull. We have no 
reason to doubt her wifely affection for the hero so often 
absent, nor her proper maternal love for the babies who 
came in quick succession, but we cannot fail to see the eager 
delight with which the Comtesse do Montpensier escapes 
from her feudal castle whenever the opportunity oflers, 
and sets forth on that long toilsome journey across plains 
and mountains to the distant home of her childhood. 

Thus when, after five years of married life, she pays her 
first visit to Mantua just before Christmas i486, she enjoys 
herself thoroughly with her two sisters Elisa betta and 
Maddaleua, in preparing a beautiful festd, for the return of 
her brother the young Marchese Francesco. But un- 
fortunately his coming is ddayed, whereupon tlie three 
princesses combine to write him an affectionate letter, 
persuading him to join them at least by the New Year. 

Most illustrious prince and our dearest brother, we your 
three sisters, with the help of other Idndly ladies, have made 
ready a most beautiful festA for Your Excellency, being 
assured that at this holy season you would not fail to make 
us happy with your presence. Now that wo have news 
showing the vanity of our hopes, we arc sordy disappomted 
and feel much distressed, being unable to enjoy amusement 
and pleasure in your absence, for in truth we count it a 
thousand years since we last saw you. Therefore do we 
earnestly entreat, by the gentle and brotherly love which 
you feel towards us, that you will come hither and bring 
us consolation in tho New Year, and take jjart in the 
delights which we have made ready for you in this our 
fesm, winch will assuredly ddight you and give us ail 
possible joy. Your sisters and handmaids, Chiara, 
Eusabetta, and Maddalena Gonzaga.” ^ 

1 Quoted by Luzio e Renior — " Mantova e Urblao.” 
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This was the last meeting of the three sisters, and at 
this time the two younger princesses were already be- 
trothed in marriage by the arrangement of their brother 
Francesco, their legal guardian. In the early spring of 
1488, Elisabetta set forth on her wedding journey to 
Urbino, where she became the bride of the yotmg Duke 
Guidobaldo, of whom we have heard so much as the chosen 
hero of Count Baldassare Castiglionc. Maddalena was 
married in the autumn of 1489 to Giovanni Sforza, the lord 
of Pesaro, and her sudden death within a year of her 
marriage was a terrible blow to both Chiara and Elisabetta. 
How often their thoughts must have dwelt on that happy 
Christmas which they spent togetlrer at Mantua in i486 I 

French Invasion of Italy, in which Gilbert de 
Montpensier plays Ills Part 

At this lime Gilbert of Montpensier was engaged as 
Lieutenant-General lor Charles VIII. in Poitou and Bre- 
tagne, where the Duke of Orleans, afterwards Louis XII., 
had taken arms against the ruling government. When 
not engaged m actual warfare, Gilbert was constantly 
required to appear at Court, and advise the young King 
Charles in afiairs of State, more especially concerning 
military arrangements. Yet we must not hold Montpensier 
in any way responsible for the ambitious dreams of his 
master, whose warlike ardour was set upon leading the 
armies of France through Italy to the conquest of Naples, 
which the royal youth looked upon as his rightful herit^e. 
All the wise policy of his father, Louis XI., was set aside, 
and Charles only listened to the encouragement of his wild 
young companions and that of sundry Neapolitan exiles 
who longed to avenge their own wrongs. Louis, Duke of 
Orleans, whose rebellion had been forgiven by Charles, 
was most eager to promote an expedition against Italy 
in the hope of obtaining for himself the Duchy of Milan, 
which he claimed as me heritage of his grandmother, 
Valentine Visconti. 

Other inducements were not wanting. As early as 1484, 
a secret embassy had been sent from Venice to urge Charles 
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to claim Naples, and at the same time to persuade the 
Duke of Orleans to assert his right to Milan. But this 
suggestion met with no success at the time, for the Regent 
Anne firmly carried on her father's policy, and declined to 
interfere with the constant disputes of the Italian States. 
The marriage of Charles VIII. with Anne de Bretagne, the 
betrothed bride of the Archduke Maximilian, whose daughter 
Marguerite wa.s sent home after her long engagement to 
the Kmg of France, brought matters to a crisis ; for a 
coalition was now formed against Charles to avenge so 
flagrant a breach of promise. Italy became the chief scene 
of intrigues, in which Pope Imioccnt VIIL, Henry VII. of 
England, Ma ximil ian of Austria, and above all, Lodovico 
Sforza of Milan took active part. But no one was yet 
ready for actual war, and for many months we hear of 
stately embassies between France and Milan, Naples and 
Venice, in which the astute Lodovico managed to outwit 
all his rivals and foes, and to secure the alliance of the 
French King. We have a most vivid account of the 
sumptuous manner in which Charles received the am- 
bassadors of Milan on March 28, 1492, the propitious day 
having been carefully selected by Lodovico's astrologer. 
The Italian lords rode through the streets of Paris, amid 
admiring crowds, in splendid robes of brocade and cloth of 
gold, and were received by the King and Queen in the 
palace of the old Louvre. Charlas was clad in a regal mantle 
of Lyons velvet, lined with yellow satin, while Anne de 
Bretagne was gorgeous in gown of gold brocade and a short 
cape of lion skin with a crimson satin lining. On her head 
she wore a black velvet cap with a gold fringe hanging over 
her forehead, and a hood embroidered with diamonds. 

The ambassadors were takmi out hunting a few days later, 
in the forest of St. Germains, but this does not appear to 
have been a very successful entertainment, for they found 
the sport of a much rougher and more fatiguing nature than 
anything they were accustomed to in the glades near Pavia 
and Vigevano, and they complained afterwards that both 
the men and animals were " very savage in their ways.” 

During the ensuing years many changes took place in 
the affairs of Italy. Pope Innocent VIII. died in July 
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1492, and was succeeded by the Borgia Cardinal, under 
the name of Alexander VT., at first an ardent ally of the 
ambitious Lodovico, who seemed to have attained the 
summit of his hopes, when his niece, Bianca Maria Sforza, 
was married to the Emperor Maximilian in the following 
year, and he himself was promised the investiture of Milan. 
Vet this great alliance was really a source of danger, for it 
increased the suspicions of the House of Naples, and when 
Alfonso succeeded his father Ferrante as King of Naples, 
it was evident to all Europe that the crisis was at hand, 
Alfonso lost no time before conciliating the Pope and 
securing his alliance, and Lodovico " fl Moro ” at last took 
the decisive step of inviting the King of France to Italy. 

We have a very interesting account of (he coming to 
Charles VIII., at Lyons, of the Signor Galcazzo di Sanse- 
verino on this secret and important mission. On the 5th of 
April 1494, he had a private meeting with the King, " dis- 
guised as a German, with only four attendants " ; but the 
next day he entered the city in great state with a hundred 
horsemen, and was presented by Charles to the Queen, for 
whom he had brought magnificent presents of inlaid armour, 
silver flagons, costly robes, and horses of a famous breed, 
Tlie “ flower of Italian chivalry,’* Galcazzo completely 
won the young King’s favour, alike by his fi'ats of chivalry 
and personal diarm, so that the mission was crowned with 
success. Two months later, the Cardinal della Rovere, 
the deadly foe of Alexander VI., also came to Lyons to 
add his entreaty to that of II Moro, and the war against 
Naples was definitely settled. This is scarcelj' to be won- 
dered at, when it so exactly coincided with the personal 
desire of Charles himself. 

I have dwelt somewhat fuUy upon the various influences 
which combined to cause the French invasion of Italy, 
because in truth this was the beginning of the conflict — so 
long continued and renewed again and again — which forms 
the keynote of my story. Hinc UIec ]acr5nna;. Here wo 
find the root of the tragedy set forth in the life and dcatt, 
not alone of Gilbert do Montpensior and his elder bom 
Louis, but also in that of his greatei- soji, Charles, Due de 
Bourbon and Const-ible of Fraticr* 
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Hostilities began in July 1494, when Louis of Orleans 
crossed the Alps, and his advanced guard combined with 
tlie troops of Genoa and Milan to invade the territory of 
Naples. He was followed in September by the French 
King and his trusted general, Gilbert de Montpensier, who 
were received with great festivities, first at Asti and later 
at Milan, by 11 Moro and his young wife Beatrice d’Esle. 
But notwithstanding gorgeous entertainments, banquets, 
and boar hunts in honour of Charles VIIL, it is interesting 
to be told by Commincs that, at Vigevano, the King “ asked 
lor the keys of the castle at night and caused his guai'ds to 
keep strict watch at the gales." His father’s expenence at 
Peronne was still an undying memory. 

Charles appears to have greatly admired the Italian 
ladies, and he sent his sister, Anne de France, a portrait 
of the Duchess Beatrice, whom the historian Godefroi 
describes as wearing ‘‘ a green satin robe, the bodice loaded 
with diamonds, pearls, and rubies . . . the sleeves very 
tight and slashed so as to show the white chemise beneath, 
and tied up with a wide grey silk ribbon hanpng to the 
ground. Her throat was bare and adorned with a neck- 
lace of very large pearls and a big ruby . . . her head was 
riclily adorned with pearls and her hair hung down behind 
in one long coil with a silk ribbon twisted in it, and above 
she wore a velvet cap with an aigrette ol feathers fastened 
with a dasp of two rubies, a diamond, and a great pear- 
shaped pearl. . . .” As an excuse for toudiiiig on such 
frivolous matters as a great lady's dress, I can only plead 
the example of tlie solemn old chronicler, Godefroi. But 
the young King’s brief dalliance in that gay Italian Court 
was soon to be forgotten amid the stern realities of war. 

We arc only concerned with this campaign in so far as 
it has to do with Gilbert do Montpensier, and a brief sum- 
maiy of events will therefore suffice to tell the weU-known 
story. At first the most amazi^ success attended the 
French arms. Piero dei Media, in sudden panic, yielded 
Florence and all her strongholds to the invader without a 
blow ; Siena threw open her gates and meeldy supplied 
money and provisions to King Charles who, in December, 
mardied his victorious army into Rome and dictated terms 
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of peace to the Pope. Meantime Montpensicr had met 
with but little resistance in his invasion of the domain of 
Naples, from which King Alfonso had fled, leaving his son, 
Ferrante, in his place. On February 22, Charles VIII. was 
crowned King of the Two Sicilies in the Cathedral of Naples, 
and reached the summit of his triumph. From this hour 
the tide seems to have turned. All Italy was now filled 
with dismay, and a league was hastily formed by Alexander 
VI., Venice, Milan, Spain, England aird Maximilian, to expel 
the French invader. 

Francesco Gonzaga of Mantua was appointed Captain of 
the combined armies of the League, yet so mucli .stronger 
were family ties than political feelings, that we find his 
sister, Chiara de Montpensier, taking refuge at Mantua in 
her loneliness and anxiety during that sad winter, while her 
husband and brother are at open warfare. She had no 
sisters to welcome her, for the yomigcst, Maddalcna, had 
died in distant Pesaro, and Ehsabetta was away in her 
stately home at Urbino. But a strong fiiendship had 
grown up between the Comtesse do Montpensicr and her 
sister-in-law, Isabella d’Estc, and we can easily understand 
how the two wives of the absent generals would find a relief 
in sharing the long dark hours of suspense and uncertainty, 
when only uncertain rumours from the camps of France and 
Italy reached them from afar. Yet we can imagine that there 
must have been a severe strain upon their mutual sympathy 
each time when a messenger arrived with decisive news, — of 
victory for one anxious heart and defeat for the other. 

,It IS true that, when Chiara arrived at Mantua in Decem- 
ber after a rough wintry journey across the Alps, Francesco 
had not yet taken a decisive part against the French, al- 
though Isabella's warmest interest must always have been 
on the side of her mother’s family at Naples, and her near 
kinsmen Alfonso and Ferrante, now defoaLcd and driven 
into exile. 

Meanwhile the French King awoke from his ambitious 
dreams to find himself in a most perilous position, with all 
Europe combined against him. Leaving Gilbert de Mont- 
pensier as Viceroy and general to defend Naples, with less 
than 10,000 men Charles hurried across Italy, to find a 
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formidable army barring his passage al the foot of the Apen- 
nines, and the fierce battle which followed in the valley of 
the Taro has been claimed as a victory by both sides. 
*‘ God Himself was our ^ide, and led us home with honour ” 
says Commines, for indeed the French army escaped with 
arms and artillery, leaving the royal camp and treasures to 
be looted. Francesco returned to Mantua on November i, 
as a triumphant hero, and celebrated his assumed victory 
with great rejoicings, in which his wife and his two sisters, 
Chiara de Montpensier and Elisabetta, Duchess of Urbino, 
eagerly took part. 

It is curious to realize such passionate affection for her 
home and kindred on the part of Chiara, a French princess 
by marriage, as would make her rejoice in her brother’s 
exultation at the cost of her own husband and the land of 
her adoption. This is still more emphasized by the fact 
of her remaining on at Mantua while her brother took com- 
mand, in January, of a Venetian amw to make determined 
war against Montpensier, and help Ferrante in recovering 
Naples. The French garrison retreated to the citadel until, 
reduced to the last extremity by famine, they were forced 
to capitulate. Gilbert retreated to the fortress of Atella 
and continued the gallant struggle until the coming of Gon- 
zalvo di Cordova, the Great Captain, brought it to an end. 
With heroic devotion, Montpensier refused to forsake his 
fever-stricken soldiers and find safety for himself, as he was 
strongly urged to do by his brother-in-law, Francesco ; he fell 
a victim to the disease and died at Pozzuoli on November ii, 
1496. His widow Chiara was at Mantua when she received 
the sad news, and we are told that Isabella d’Este was very 
good to her in the hour of hm: bereavement. 

It is difficult to understand how the Lady of Montpensier 
can have spent so much time away from her French home 
and her young family. During her fifteen years of married 
life slie had six children, three boys and ilirec girls. The 
eldest Louise, was married when quite yoimg to the Seigneur 
de Chauvigny, whose domains were near Poitiers, in the 
pastoral plains watered by the river Vienne. On the death 
of Gilbert de Montpensier, his title and estates were inherited 
by his eldest son, Louis, who was hardy thirteen, and al the 
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time when some few of the French fugitives brought tho 
disastrous tidings, appears to have been with King Charles 
VIIT. in his place at Lyons. The next son was Charles 
(afterwards Due de Bourbon and Constable ol France), 
who was born on February 17, 1400. ^ There were two 
more sisters, Renee, who married later Antoine, Due do 
Lorraine, and Anne, who in after years was a devoted friend 
and companion of Germaine de ]?oix, second wife of Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon, and who died unmarried in Spain. Fran- 
gois, the youngest ot the family, became Due do Chatclle- 
raut, and was killed at the battle of Marignano, 1515. 

> The old chionicles c<Ul it 1489, as the year was supposed to beedn at 
Easter. 



CHAPTER II 

Childhood and early life of Charles do Montpensiei — ^The 
death of his father, Gilbeit do Montpon&ier, at Pozzuoh — 
Death of Ins brother Louis — Chailes becomes Comte de 
Montpensicr — He is brought up at the Court of Anne de 
France, daughtei of Louis XI , late Regent of the Kingdom. 

The most interesting account of the early days of “ Charles 
Monsieur,” as he was then called, is gathered from the con- 
temporary chronicle of Guillaume de Marillac, the faithful 
secretary and retainer of his family. 

These old chronicles arc often quaintly naive, for the 
writer having once had the courage and decision to take up 
the pen, is deeply impressed with the importance of his 
work and cannot take it too seriously. Thus Marillac begins 
witli a long dissertation upon virtue and vice and the conse- 
quences of both, trusting most piously that " our faults may 
be punished here below so that we may escape eternal damna- 
tion,” while he would have the reward of our good deeds 
reserved for another world. Such words and aspirations 
have a pathetic significance when we remember the tragic 
end of his young hero, " the very high and very powerful 
Prince, Monscigneur Charles," which his loyal friend and 
seivitor did not live to see. 

We are told that " from his birth the young lord had 
shown the most excellent nature and the best inclinations, 
and that grace which was a special gift of his, and those 
who looked upon Iiim loved him at once. Hence we may 
believe that God had already determined that the said 
Count Charles should become Duke and lord of these do- 
mains, and this we presume from the special graces which 
he had above his brothers. Seeing that in the life-time of 

S'? 
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Ms brother Louis, who was about six years older than him- 
self, there arose a question between the women who nursed 
and had the care of the aforesaid children. ' Une vicille 
demoiselle, qu’on tenoit pucelle en I’Sge de soixante ans,' 
and who had the charge of the said Count Charles, then 
called Charles Monsieur, often said to him ; ‘ You, Charles 
Monsieur, will be Due de Bourbon.' And she repealed these 
words many times on several days. Whereupon the nurse 
who had charge of the aforesaid Count Louis, replied angrily 
that she was not speaking the truth ; for, if the said Duke- 
dom of Bourbon should come to the house of Montpensier, 
it must be Count Louis who was the eldest who should be 
lord of it, otherwise he would be wronged. But the afore- 
said demoiseUe replied boldly that she was of that opinion 
and would sdways remain so ; thus the dispute came before 
the lady Chiara de Gonzaga, their mother, who blamed the 
said demoiselle for what she had said, and afterwards pri- 
vately asked her in secret what had induced her to make 
this assertion. The demoiselle replied that she believed it 
would be thus, without giving any reason ; and when the 
lady their mother inquired what would then become of 
Count Louis her eldest son, she replied that he would become 
another greater lord, if he lived.” 

These words of the old nurse had cause to be remembered 
in later dajTS. Thus we find that this eldest son Louis, when 
he inlierited his father’s title and estates, as a boy of thirteen, 
was fidl of ambition and courage, and eager to carry on the 
traditions of his race. JPi'obably in gratitude for his father’s 
gallant devotion, Charles VIII. made a great favourite of 
him, and was eager to assure his succession to the Bourbon 
estates, of which he was the male heir, by arranging his 
marriage with Suzanne the young daughter of Anne do 
Franco and Duke Pierre, of the elder branch. But death 
surprised the young King before he could carry out his 
plans ; Louis XII. succeeded in 1498, and he was persuaded 
by the Due de Bourbon to grant Mm letters patent by which 
his only cMld became the heiress of his vast dominions. 
This interfered with the rights of Louis do Montpensier, 
and listening to evil advice, the lad showed Mmsdf so indig- 
nant that, as Marillac tells us, " he hastily loft the house 
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and company of the Duke and Duchess, who had leceived 
him with so much kindness and caused him to dme at their 
table, and taken the greatest interest in his affairs.” Louis 
left them without talung leave violently opposing the letters 
patent in Parliament, which so angered his uncle Pierre, 
that he lost no time in selecting the Due d’Alengon as his 
future son-in-law. 

When in 1501, Louis XII. sent the Sieur d'Aubigny, as 
his hcutcnant-general to recover the Kingdom of Naples, 
the young Count de Montpensicr volunteered for the war 
at hiis own expense, as his chronicler says, “ to exercise 
himself in arms and to follow the way of virtue." Having 
obtained the King’s consent, this youth of seventeen 
“ showed himself so brave, so noble, and so valiant, that 
he was amongst the first to lead the assault of the town 
of Capua, where he scaled the walls, and although twice 
driven down, again he ascended, and Ms enthusiasm carried 
the men-at-arms with Mm until the said town was taken 
by assault, and in conseq^uence, the city of Naples and the 
other strong places of the kingdom surrendered to Mm. Nor 
after that assault and lakingof Capua was thereanyresislance, 
and the said King Louis often declares ‘ that he held the 
kingdom of Naples from the said Count Louis,’ and there- 
upon proposed to give him in marriage Madame de Foix, 
Ms niece (since Queen of Spain), and to make Mm Viceroy 
of Naples. 

" But the said Count Louis being at Pozzuoli, holding a 
service to the memory of Uie late Count Gilbert, who was 
buried there, took a fever wMch deprived Mm of life. . . , 
August 14, 1501. He miglit have married the niece of 
Louis XII. and become Ki^ of Naples, but at present we 
believe, seeing the good end he made, that he is a citizen 
of Paradise wMch is a greater dimity than being King of 
N^les. His body was embalmed and placed in the same 
coffin (plomb) as Ms father, and was brought back to 
France ; and the fatlier and son are buried in the Chapel 
St. Louis, in the town of Aigue-Persc, with the body of the 
good Count Louis, the father of Gilbert, who founded and 
endowed this diapel . . . and there was buried in the 
said chapel Madame Clara Gonzaga, wife of the said Count 
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Gilbert, and mother of the said Count Louis, who died ou 
June 2, 1503, and may God in His Grace deign to keep their 
souls in His Paradise, where ours may see them after our 
death 1 ” 

Marillac also tells us that when Louis do Montpensier set 
forth on his fatal campaign, he placed his young brother 
Charles Monsieur in the care of his brothor-in-law the Sieur 
dc Chauvigny ; but as soon as news arrived of the death of 
Louis, Duke Pierre and the Duchess Anne of Bourbon wrote 
to the Sieur de Chauvigny, rcqueslii^ that he would bring 
them the said Charles Monsicra:, their nephew who, by the 
death of his brother had become Count dc Monlponsicr. 
Tins request was willingly obeyed, and the boy who was 
barely twelve years old was brought to 1 ^ Chaussifere, where 
thev happened to be then, and was received with much ioy 
and kindly welcomed, as well as the small number of attend- 
ants Charles had with him. •. 

An incident which occurred shortly after this, shows us 
what a very important young prince he was, The following 
Christmas when Philip, Archduke of Austria, wished to 
pass through France to talce possession of the kingdom of 
Spain, he asked King Louis Xll for hostages who might 
dwell at Valenciennes until he had safely passed through 
the kingdom. This was the usual safeguard, and Count 
Charles de Montpensier was sent in company wiLh the Due 
d’Alengon, and the Counts of Venddme and of Foix. The 
young princes were treated with great honour and appear 
to have had a very good time together until their return 
to France about Easter-. 

From this time Charles Monsieur made his home in the 
splendid palace of the Bourbons at Moulins, and it is most 
interesting to see how completely the great Amie de Franco 
seems to have adopted the Montpeirsier children. It was 
she who had brought up the eldest daughter Lofiise in her 
famous “ dcole de moeurs " for maidens of high birth, who 
had arranged her first marriage with the Sieur de Chau- 
vigny, and who was now the sdf-constituted guardian, not 
oiuy of Charles Comte de Montpensier, but also of Ms 
youiiger brother Frangois Monsieur. The little sister, 
Renee, would be provided for in duo time by the stately 
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Duchesse de Bourbon, and Anne the second sister was 
under the personal care of the Queen, Anne de Bretagne. 
At this distance of time it is difficult to understand where 
the mother’s part comes in, and why Chiara de Montpensier, 
who had so lovingly mothered her yomiger sisters, should 
apparently have passed away from the care of her own 
ciUdren. We find hci in iU-health and depression, spending 
most of her lime in the sunny climate oi her old home at 
Mantua, where her eventful life came to a melancholy end 
on June 2 of this year, 1503. She was deeply lamented by 
her only surviving sister, Elisabetta the exiled Dueliess of 
Urbino, who in her letter to Isabella d’Esle, laments that, 
having been deprived of her dominion, her home and her 
fortune, she has now lost the sister who had been more than 
a mother to her. 

A few months later, on October 2, there was another 
death in the family of Charles Monsieur ; that of his master- 
ful old Idnsman, the head of his noble House, Pierre II. 
Due de Bourbon. He had never forgiven the boyish rebel- 
lion of young Count Louis de Montpensier, and had appar- 
ently set his heart on the marriage of his htUe daughter 
Suzanne to the Due d’Alen9on, who vfos in fact betrothed 
to her. But this was a matter in which his wife, Anne, 
had her own plans, and when young Alenfon arrived with 
his mother in all haste, the very day before Duke Pierre 
expired, he found that he had to play his part in a funeral 
and not a wedding. On his return from Mficon, where he 
had been to visit the King, the Due de Bourbon had been 
taken ill with a fever at Cluny, but had travelled slowly 
back to his palace at Moulins, where he lingered for two 
months before the end came. We may form some idea of 
his splendid position when wc Icam that a stately proces- 
sion of nearly seventeen hundred “ officiers de sa maison," 
followed his bier to the celebrated Benedictine Abbey of 
Souvigny, which was for the Dukes of Bourbon what the 
Abbey of St. Denis was for the Kings of France, and where 
Pierre II. was laid to rest with liis fathers in royal pomp. 
After the fashion of tlie last Dukes of Burgmady and Bre- 
tagne, we thus see the Dukes of Bourbon appearing rather 
as powerful sovereigns than as vassals of the crown. 
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The proposed marriage of the heiress, Suzanne, with the 
Due d'Alengon had always been extremely unpopular in 
the Bourbon dominions. This young noble was looked 
upon as a " stranger,” belonging as he did to a distant 
province. As Marillac sa5^ : " In the land of Normandy, 
the manners and customs are contrary to the gentler way 
of living in the land of Bourbonnois.” It was not forgotten 
that the grandfather of Charles d’Alen^on had been con- 
demned for high treason and deprived of all his estates, 
which only the clemency of Louis XII. had restored to the 
present heir. His person, mamicrs, and character would 
not stand comparison with those of Charles dc Montpensicr, 
who was beloved by the whole country side, and it was 
looked upon as a special dispensation of God, obtained " by 
the mtercession and continual prayers of all the Bourbon 
subjects, who made instant and humble request to Him," 
when the Due d'Alengon was dismissed by Anne dc Bourbon 
with polite excuses after the death of her husband. She 
pleaded her deep mourning, and the need of consulting a 
parliament of her subjects on so important a matter. 

The Duchess was in fact of the same opinion as her people ; 
this young Charles was the ” heir male ” of her noble rare, 
and thus his marriage with her daughter would keep all the 
vast possessions in the family, and as both his father and 
mother were dead, he would be entirely under her iiilliicnco 
— an ideal son-in-law. The daughter of Louis XI. was no 
longer Regent of France, but she was still Queen over the 
House and dominions of Bourbon, and would prolong her 
reign as mucli as possible. Wo know how high her record 
was to he in the annals of accomplished ambition, — she 
held her own for another twenty years. 

We axe not surprised to hear lliat Anne was a great match- 
maker in those days when a highborn maiden had no other 
choice than between marriage and the convent. During 
the winter following her husband’s death she had another 
opportunity of exercising her good offices on behalf of 
Charles dc Bourbon's eldest sister, who had lost her fimt 
husband, the Sieiir de Chauvigny. Possibly at the sug- 
gestion of Charles, she was invited to Moulins at Christmas, 
and as she was a great favounte with her aunt (as tliev 
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called her), who had brought her up, she ventured to use 
all her persuasion on behalf of an alliance between her 
brother and Suzanne. But the Duchess while most friendly, 
kept her own counsel on this matter ; although she brought 
about a second marriage for Louise de Bourbon with her 
distant kinsman. Monsieur Louis de Bourbon-Vendbme, 
Prince of Roche-sur-Yonne. This took place with great 
ceremony at Easter, so that no time appears to have been 
wasted in romance or love-making, whidi indeed was quite 
unnecessary in the case of such noble contracting parties 
(as Anno writes in her “ Enseignemonts ”). 

We have had the opportunity in the life of Marguerite 
of Austria, who for ten years was under the care of Anne 
de Bourbon, to study thoroughly the great lady’s theory 
and practice of education in the case of girls. We shall 
now see with what success she devoted her talents to the 
more difficult task of bringing up young princes, — ^thc Mont- 
pensier brothers. Marillac tells us that she took the greatest 
care of the health and training of Count Charles, “ causing 
him to learn Latin for several hours a day, while sometimes 
he went riding, or practised the use of the lance, or archery 
if he were so inclined. At other times he went out hunting 
or hawking, and was trained in all the occupations and pas- 
times to which great lords are accustomed. And in all tliis 
the said Count Charles achieved great success ; . . . and all 
things became him, for he was a young lord of most excellent 
nature and inclination, and who from his birth had so special 
a gift and grace that he was beloved of all who saw him. . . .” 
Each of the young princes had a special governor or tutor ; 
that of the Count Charles was the Sieur de Condd, and of 
FranQois Monsieur, was Antoine de Ryom. 

But Maxillae’s account of sports and pastimes is not very 
vivid and is plainly that of an old man, with his youth far 
behind. In very truth, young nobles in the days of the 
Renaissance had a glorious time ! Perhaps the most illu- 
minating account of a boy’s life in this period which has been 
handed down to us, is that given by Fleurange the " Young 
Adventurer," in his quaint chronicle. He was the son of 
Robert de la Marck, Lord of Sedan, of the family so well 
known to history as the “ Wild boars of Ardennes.’’ The 
( 2 .eoi) 2 
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boy was scarcely nine years old when he made up his mind 
to go forth in search of adventures and see the world ; now 
that he was old enough to manage his pony and to ride 
races with his companions. His father had iust returned 
from war against the Duke of Lorraine, and we can imagine 
that he was rather surprised at his little son’s eager request 
that he might go fortli on his travels, and visit the court 
of the King of France, Louis XII., " most renowned of all 
the princes of Christendom,” Stranger still, we learn that 
the persuasion of the boy’s mother won the day for him. 
Accompanied by a suitable escort, young Flcurange at 
length reached Blois where the King of France abode at 
that time. No form of etiquette was neglected ; the cliild 
sent his ambassador to announce his coming, and the King 
who must have been highly amused, returned a message 
that his young lordship was to rest and refresh himself after 
his journey, and should have an audience on the morrow. 
Tlie " Young Adventurer ” thus describes the eventful meet- 
ing. The King received him most graciously and said : 
” You are most welcome, my son, but you arc too young 
to serve me and I will therefore send you to Monsieur d’An- 
goul&ne (later Franfois I.) at Amboise, he being of your 
age and I believe that you wiU have good cheer together.” 
Wiereupon the " Young Adventurer " made reply : “ I 
will go where it pleaseth you to command me, yet I am old 
enough to serve you and go to the wars if you wish it.” To 
which His Majesty made answer : " My friend, you have 
good courage, but I should fear that your legs might fail 
you by the way ; still I promise that you shall go, and when 
I set forth I will send you word.” 

TTie boy was sent to Amboise, to Madame d’Angou- 
l&ne (Louise de Savoie), and was most kindly welcomed. 
Monsieur d’Angoiil&ne (the future Frangois I.) and Flcu- 
range were about the same age and appear to have got on 
well together on the whole. But we arc told of an amusing 
dispute for precedence between them, when the King came 
down the Loire in his ro3^ barge and two boys rode to 
meet him in the same litter. There seems to have been 
only one hole for exit, and the " Young Adventurer," who 
had arrived but two days before, contested his right to go 
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out first, before the heir to the French throne 1 In his 
chronicle, written in later years (to beguile Iris imprison- 
ment after the battle of PaviaJ, he looks back with the 
greatest pride and delight to his life at Amboisc, as well 
he might. Never were gjames so heartily enjoyed as those 
which he minutely describes. There was a certain Italian 
pastime played with a big ball fuU of wind, and called, 
“ k I’Escaignc,” the name also of the instrument which you 
hold in your hand, which is somewhat like a small stool 
whose two feet arc lined with lead, in order that it may 
be heavier and give a stronger blow. There was another 
way of playing this game in which the great ball was driven 
by a curious steel anrangement which fitted upon the hand 
and arm. In this, great skill and strength were required 
to succeed. 

Tliese descriptions are the more interesting as we find 
that Charles de Montpensicr was frequently mvited, with 
other young lords, to join in the amusements of Francois, 
the future King. Thus they devoted much time to archery, 
and became most expert in this useful war game. With 
little arrows, “ k la serpentine," they took aim at a mark 
on a door to sec who could hit the goal. They also amused 
themselves m bombarding mimic castles, which were 
attacked and defended with the sword, and where very 
hard blows were given on either side. The ancient and 
original form of tennis, as played in the courtyard of a 
great chateau, was also verj? popular. But most delightful 
of all were the great himting and hawking parties, which 
were carried out on a specially magnificent scale if the 
King himself happened to be present, when the huntsmen 
and the falconers assembled with the famous hounds and 
well-trained falcons, and the gay crowd gathered to the 
sounding of triunpets. “The young lords often amused 
themselves by trying various devices with nets and cata- 
pults to entrap stags and other wild creatures." And as 
they grew older, they had tilting and tourneys and every 
form of ph 5 ^cal exercise to prepare them for the real 
business of war. 

So much for the sunny side of life, but there were graver 
matters awaiting the 3 mung Comte dc Montpensier. By 
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the death of Duke Pierre II., the boy Charles had become 
the head of the House of Bourbon, and was the nghtful 
heir to the proud title and vast estates. But the months 
glided away and Charles made no sign, although to assert 
his rights it was necessary that the heir should make his 
claim within the year. It was not until July 1504, the 
ninth month since the death of Duke Pierre, that a solemn 
meeting was called together by Louis de Bourbon-Venddme, 
as representing the Bourbon family, and it was decided that 
he should courteously approach the Duchess Anne on the 
subject of his young brothcr-m-law’s inheritance. Madame 
listened most graciously and declared that she had the 
interests of her nephew as much at heart as those of her 
own daughter, therefore it would be well that wise coun- 
cillors on both sides should be sent to Paris to consult with 
men of law and so settle the matter amicably. This plan 
was followed, and the question was found to bo so compli- 
cated, that it was advised to place in it the junsdiction of 
the Parliament of Pans, and meantime, within the year. 
Count Charles was to do homage to the King’s Majesty for 
all the aforesaid dudiies, counties, etc. With full consent 
of Anne, who lent him her magnificent silver plate that 
he might go to Court in proper style, young Montpensier 
set forth to join the King at Orleans. He was well received, 
but Louis deferred the ceremony of receiving homage for 
the present, it being understood that Charles had done 
enough to secure his rights. Thus was he first enmeshed 
in the tangles of that famous law-suit, which in after years 
was to be the bane of his life, and was not even ended with 
his tragic death. 

However, in happy ignorance of the future, he took 
leave of the King and returned to the splendid castle of 
Moulins to continue his peaceable and happy life there, 
“ in the highest favour with Madame la Duchesse, Madame 
Suzanne and all the great household and Ihe Bourbon 
subjects who treated him already as their lord.” Anne’s 
chief anxiety was for the assured succession of her young 
daughter, and she had made up her mind to render it 
perfectly safe by the marriage of the " heir male ” her 
nephew (as she always called him), and the heiress in 
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possession. This required most careful diplomacy, as 
Suzanne was still nominally betrothed to the Due d’Alen9on 
with the King’s consent. However, the daughter of Louis 
XI. was quite equal to the occasion ; she moved slowly 
and cautiously, and foimd that the King was perfectly 
willing to settle this troublesome Bourbon succession by 
the simple plan of a marriage alliance between the two 
claimants. The Queen, Anne de Bretagne, gave most 
valuable help, as she had always been friendly with Duchess 
Aime, and mso because she was devoted to a young sister 
of Charles whom she had brought up at her Court, Anne 
de Montpensier, who was considered “ one of the most 
beautiful, most virtuous and most accomplished maidens 
of the kingdom.” (She afterwards became lady of honour 
to Germaine de Foix, and accompanied her to Spain, where 
she died.) 

The King’s consent having been obtained in January 
1504, a carefully chosen embassy was at once sent to the 
Due d’Alengon with courteous apologies for breaking off the 
marriage with him, and as it was by royal desire, he wisely 
bowed to the inevitable. There was now nothing to prevent 
the contract of marriage being drawn up and the needful 
dispensations obtained, for Charles and Suzanne “ were 
second cousins, children of two cousins germain, and also 
Charles was the godson of the said Lady of Bourbon.” 

The betrothal was celebrated with great solemnity in 
Paris, in the King’s presence by Monscigneur Georges 
d’Amboisc, Cardinal of Rouen and Legate of France. 
Louis XII. clearly looks upon the marriage of Charles de 
Montpensier and Suzanne de Bourbon as finally settling 
tlie vexed question of the Bourbon Succession. 

The faithful Marillac secs the direct hand of God in 
this coming marriage which is to set at rest for ever all 
the disputes which have so long troubled the Bourbon 
family. Alas, for human blindness I 
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Charles becomes Due de Bourbon — ^His Marriage with Suzanne 
de Bourbon — ^His Slate and Magmficcnco — ^He docs homage 
to Louis XIT. for the possesfdons of the House of Bourbon 
' — He goes to the Wars in Italy with Louis XII. — He 
distinguishes himself at the Battle of Agnadello — ^He is sent 
to -Uie Spanish Frontier — ^Victoiy and death of Gaston do 
Foix before Ravenna — Defeat of Novara — English Invasion 
— Battie of tile Spurs. 

The marriage between Charles Comte de Montpensier, 
now head of the House of Bourbon, and the great heiress 
Suzanne de Bourbon was an event of more importance 
than many royal alliances. Louis XI 1 . so fully realized 
this, that he caused tlie wedding contract to be discussed 
and drawn up under his own supervision, in a great assembly 
of princes, nobles of the realm, bishops and magistrates. An 
attack of gout prevented his personal attendance, but the 
Cardinal, Georges d’Amboise, represented him as president 
of the Council. These were some of the stipulations. 

I. That Monseigneur Charles and Madame Suzanne 
should make to each other a mutual and general gift of all 
their possessions in favour of the survivor. 

a. Tliat the children who might be born of the marriage 
should inherit all the domains of the House of Bourbon. 

3. That if there wore no children, the whole succession 
should go to Francois Monsieur (the only brother of Charles), 
and to his heirs. 

4. Charles de Bourbon assigned a jointure of ton tliousand 
hvres a year to his wife on the Bourbonnais. (Nearly 
twice as much as any Duchoso de Bourbon bad previously 
received.) 

By these articles, the King definitely renounced for 
himself and his successors any rights which the marriage 

U3 
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treaty of Duke Pierre II. and Anne dc France had ^ven 
to the Crown, over the Bourbon domains, in case of the 
failure of direct heirs. On her part, the Duchesse Anne 
made her children a wedding gift of the Comte de Gien, 
the viscomte de ChS,telleraut and of La Marche Infmcure ; 
besides securing to them in the future the immense 
possessions winch she had received from Louis XI. and 
Charles VIII. 

The great wedding took place in the ancestral home of 
the Bourbons, at Mouhns, with more than royal pomp and 
magnificence, on May lo, 1505. The splendid park, 
spreading down to the fair banks of the Allicr, was the 
scene of feasting and cntertaiiunent for citizens and subjects 
from far and near, while the banquets and tournaments 
for the noble guests were of unequalled magnificence. These 
were scarcely over when the young Due de Bourhon, with 
Suzanne and her mother, set lorlh on a kind of regal progress, 
to visit and take possession of his great dommions. He was 
received everywhere with enthusiasm by his subjects, 
who crowded to see their new lord ; no “ foreigner ” from 
a distant province, but Ihe heir male of the noble race to 
which they had been loyal for generations. 

Charles won all hearts by his handsome presence, his 
charm of manner and his princely generosity. Under the 
guidance of the capable Dudicss Anne, to whom the talent 
of governing had come as her birthright, the young Duke 
developed more solid qualities ; wherever he passed, his 
abode became a Court of justice open lo small and great, 
where he received petitions, studied to correct abuses, and 
distributed offices and favours with the utmost care and 
impartiality. The States of the Bourbonnais were so 
delighted with him that they freely taxed themselves to 

J irescnt their young Duke with a gift of a hundred thousand 
ivres. This generous example was foEowed in the dudiy 
of Auvergne, le Forfez, le Beaujolais, the prindpahty of 
Dombes and the comt6 of Clermont-cn-Beativoisis. 

Without a cai’eful study of the map of old France, it 
is difficult to realize the immense possessions of the Due 
de Bourbon ; tlie last great feudal Prince. He owned 
entire provinces in the very centre of the kingdom besides 
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other important positions and strong places on aU sides. 
As Michdet puts it : “ He combined two duchies, four 
comt&, two ^comtfe, and an infinite number of lordships 
and suzerainties. His strange and splendid empire com- 
prised not only the great central and massive fief of the 
Bourbonnais, Auvergne and Marche, but most important 
outside positions ; le Beaujolais, le For6z, les Dombes — 
three rings to endose Lyons — the wild mountains of 
Ard^e, Gien to command the Loire, then quite to the 
north Clermont and Beauvoisis.” 

Moulins was the scat of government where the Due de 
Bourbon rdgned like a real sovereign and held a brilliant 
Court. Here he was smrounded by the nobility of his 
provinces and lordships, who maintained a stately etiquette, 
lived at his expense, enjoyed his splendid hunting parties, 
his feasts and tournaments, and served him witii feudal 
devotion. He had a numerous and well-armed guard ; 
he raised taxes throughout his dominions, he assembled 
the States-general of the county, he nominated his tribunals 
of justice and his court of accounts, and he could raise an 
army in his own territory, besides maintaining his fortresses 
in a state of excellent defence. Of the Castle of Moulins 
but little remains at the present day save one huge square 
tower, called “ La Mal-coiffee,” but at the time of Charles 
de Bourbon we find it thus described by the Italian ambas- 
sador.^ “ It is a most splendid palace, built bj' the Dukes 
of Bourbon, placed in a strong position, with very beautiful 
gardens and groves and fountains, and all other jUlurements 
suitable for princes. In part of the grounds many rare 
animals and birds are kept, and amongst these we noticed 
many herons and Indian turkeys and golden pheasants 
and a variety of parrots of every kind. . . 

Marillac dwells with supreme content and admiration 
upon the young Prince’s life in those palmy da 3 rs. He is 
never weary of telling us how Charles devotes himself 
assiduously to aU that concerns his government, how ho 
takes heed to " Madame sa tante,” and loams wisdom from 
her advice ; then when the council is over, he wastes no 
time but turns to every active and warlike exorcise which 
1 Andiea Navageio. 
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will fit him for the future. The air is full of joyous stir and 
movement ; we seem to behold the gay cavalcade of young 
nobles riding forth through the castle gates of Moulins to 
follow the diase in the forest or to go a-hawking in the 
low-lying river meadows. We know that the Duchess 
Anne herself was no mean hrmtress, and that she was even 
devoted to the chase of the wild boar, the wolf and the 
stag. “ Anne chassait comme elle faisait tout, froidement 
et methodiquement ; eHe vdrifiait de ses yeux la piste 
(the trail), elle ordonnait I’attaque, puis eUe partait avec 
les chiens, et tout d'un coup elle s'cehauffait, s'animait, 
criait, donnait fort bicn son coup d’dpieu.” In her 
" Enseignements ” she encourages active exercise for girls, 
and we can well imagme the young Dnehesse Suzanne 
riding out on occasion by her husband’s side to enjoy the 
mild excitement of a quiet hunting day near home. She 
was a fragile little creature, unattractive and somewhat 
lame ; but very sweet and gentle in disposition, resembling 
in many ways that saintly creature, her aunt Jeanne de 
France, the unhappy first wife of her cousin Louis XII. 

We are told that Charles was an exemplary husband, 
always showing a kindly affection to his young wife who 
was a war younger than himself, and who was devoted to 
him. Tliere is a most interesting memento of their early 
married hfe, in the sumptuous Manuscript volume of the 
“ Enseignements ” which Anne de Bourbon wrote for her 
daughter. This is at present in the Roj^al Library of 
St. Petersburg, and appears to have been given as a New 
Year’s gift to Suzanne in January 1505, just before her 
marriage. On the fly-leaf is written : “ Ce livre est k moy, 
Suzaame de Bourbon, et I'ey eu de la meson de Bourbon." 
Some verses follow below, which M. Chazaud, the ArcMvist 
of Moulins, does not hesitate to attribute to Charles de 
Bourbon. On the second fly-leaf tlie initials of Charles 
and Suzanne are interwoven between two palms, various 
other signs and a Latin motto ; Quocumqiie vergat sol 
previus ero " (Where the son darts its rays, I will await 
them on the way). Below this is written Ine line : 

" Je pave en ce lieu rint 6 r 6 t du plaisir.” 

2 A 
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The first page of the illuminated manuscript is quite 
filled on the right hand side with portraits of the two 
Princesses, Suzanne and her mother, engaged in some 
pious reading, while the ladies of their suite are grouped 
together behind them in the far end of the hall. On the 
opposite page we find a part of the ducal escutcheon of 
Bourbon, in azure with three fleurs-de-lis placed two and 
one, then a band of g[ules, and a quartering in the ist and 
4th of Bourbon, and in the 2nd and 3rd of France ; which 
is properly speaking the escutcheon of Anne dc France. 
Amongst other ornaments in the volume, we see the name 
of Suzanne with the motto, “ Esp&ance,” wliich had long 
been that of the House of Bourbon. In the history of this 
precious volume, it has been traced amongst the books 
seized in 1527 from the great library of Moiilins belonging 
to the Constable of Bourbon, and placed by Francois L 
at Fontainebleau, It is believed to have passed later 
into the hands of Diana of Poitiers. 

When in 1503, Louis XII., notwithstanding his wife’s 
opposition, succeeded in betrothing his daughter Claude 
to Frangois d’Angoul^me, the heir to the throne, there 
were splendid festivities held at Tours, to which Charles 
Due de Bourbon and his Duchesse were invited. They 
travelled thither in magnificent style, with an escort of 
horse-guards and archers perfectly mounted and equipped, 
and surrounded by the principal officers and the nobles of 
their provinces. After the ceremony of betrothal, there 
were jousts and toumamente held, surpassing what had 
ever been seen in France before, all the princes and nobility 
of the kingdom being assembled togcUicr. “ And the said 
Duke Chaiies was mounted, and equipped from head to 
foot, as became so great a prince, witli a countenance full 
of valour, courtesy, and majesty, and he carried off tlie 
prize from all the great lords, being not yet seventeen 
years of age, and alter the festivities wore over, the said 
Lady and the said Sieur relumed to their own counlr3^” 

Yet such peaceful triumphs were but tame achieve- 
ments for a youth of so mudi spirit and ambition, and he 
welcomed with delight his first opportunity of seeing real 
warfare, when the following EasW, 1507, he was invUed 
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by Louis XII. to join his expedition to Italy. Charles lost 
no time in makmg preparations on a princely scale ; a 
hundred nicn-at-arms, with the same number of archers of 
his household, a great supply of war-horses, arms, camp 
requirements, and munitions of war, all at his own expense. 
He held his own m fine style during the journey, “ keeping 
open house both in the towns and m the camp, Welcoming 
at his table such great soldiers as La Trdmouille, La Palisse, 
Bayard, Loins d’Ars, and d’Aldgre.” Ho was never wcaiy 
of discussing with them Uie great art of war; plans of 
campaigns, of marches and encampments, every detail of 
sieges, surpiiscs, and the most complicated tactics of war- 
fare, were grasped by the eager young prince with keen 
interest and understanding far beyond his years. MariUac 
tells us that he listened with modesty to men wiser than 
himself, that he made notes of all that he heard, and never 
forgot the teaching which was to malce of him a great 
general. 

The French army, having crossed into Italy over tlie 
mountains of Dauphiny, soon put down the rebellion of 
Genoa, which aiurrcndercd at discretion, and when the 
French King paid a triumphal visit to Milan, IsabcEa d’Estc, 
who vas there, mentions that in close attendance on His 
Majesty was the “ Due de Bourbon, our nephew, a taU 
youth of handsome and majestic' appearance, who closely 
resembles his mol her (Chiara Gonzaga, Comtesse de Mont- 
pensicr) in complexion, eyes, and features.” 

Charles was taken ill with a tertian fever, to which he 
was often subject later, and after his recovery at Siena, 
ho returned home through Savoy, whore ho was hospitably 
entertained by his cousin. Monseigneur Charles, in his 
palace at Chamb4ry. Bourbon visite.d the King at Lyons 
in passing, and then joined his wife and her mother, who 
were in tlicir beautiful castle of ChanteUc. Tlie following 
summer appears to have been spent in once more going 
the round of his great provinces in company with the 
Duchessc Anne : " to find out if any wrongs had been done, 
in order to repair them, and to see that order and justice 
reigned in his land. He assembled the States-general to 
hear the complaints from men of low degree who had been 
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unjustly treated by the ^eat or by his own officers, in 
order that piuiislament might fall on those who deserved 
it ; for he wished to preserve his subjects from all exactions 
even of his own judges and agents — for such misdeeds 
are a burden upon the conscience of the seigneur who 
suffers them.” What a paragon of virtue this young duke 
must have been for the times in which he lived ! 

Charles de Bourbon had come home from his first 
campaign a gallant young soldier; he returned to Italy 
in 1509 prepared to take his place as a general, Louis XII. 
had taken arms in the war of the League of Carabray, and 
joined Pope Julius II., the Emperor, the King of Spain, 
and others, against the Republic of Venice, that proud 
" Queen of the Adriatic,” whose ambition and success had 
set aU her neighbours against her. Maximilian reclaimed 
Verona, Vicenza, and Padua ; Ferdinand the Catholic 
demanded Brindisi, Otranto, and Gallipoli ; Louis XII, 
claimed the Ghiara d’Adda, Cremona, Bresse, and Bergamo ; 
the King of Hungary wanted Dalmatia ; and the Pope felt 
that he had more at stake than any of them, and sought to 
regain Faenza, Rimini, Ravenna, and Cervi. Venice had 
no friends, and hatred made her enemies form an alliance 
against her. 

The French troops assembled at Lyons. They amounted 
to about 12,000 horse-soldiers and 20,000 infantry. The 
young Due de Bourbon had brought his archers and men- 
at-arms as before, and the King was so well content with 
him that he placed this young prince of eighteen in com- 
mand of his 200 “ pensionnaires ” (men of the reserve), 
great lords and important personages, each of whom had 
ten, fifteen, or twenty men in attendance on him ; this 
forming a troop of more than a thousand fighting men. 
At the head of this formidable army, with the finest band 
of artillery which had ever taken the field, Louis XII. 
himself crossed the mountains and began hostilities against 
Venice before his allies were ready. He left Milan at the 
beginning of May 1509, and advanced against the Venetian 
army, which was led by two condottieri, Pitigliano and 
Alviano, who did not agree very well together. There had 
been some desultory fighting on the banks of the Adda, 
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but the policy of the Signoria of Venice was to avoid a set 
battle and tire out the foe by a Icind of guerilla warfare. 
When the French army arrived in force, however, Alviano 
had no choice, and began an attack on the advance guard, 
whidi had been entrusted to the Sieur de Chaumont, 
Governor of Milan, and Trivulzio. The King himself, 
according to traditional custom, was in command of the 
centre, with all the iiUte of his kingdom, and the rear-guard 
was xmder the orders of the Sieur de Dunois. 

Charles de Bourbon was on the wing of the army with 
the “ pensionnaires,” ^ and amongst them were famous 
men of war, whom he treated as his staff officers and took 
into his counsel, for the King had left it entirely to his dis- 
cretion whether he should sec fit at any time to break in. 
Therefore, when the first violent attadc of the Venetians 
caused the advance guard to give way and retreat, while the 
centre wavered and was driven back on the rear, the Due de 
Bourbon and those with him, seeing how disastrous this 
sudden check might be — even causing the battle to be lost 
— ^advanced in fml force, and breaking in at the side, dashed 
with such great fury and steadfastness into the midst of 
the Venetians, that, broken and scattered, they gave 
way. This restored courage to the Sieur de Chaumont 
and his troop, who returned at full gallop against the 
advance guard, who fell apart in confusion, and at length 
took to flight. Bartolommeo Alviano and other provi- 
datore and men of note amongst the Venetian army were 
taken prisoners, their army was defeated, and their 
munitions and artillery lost. It is very difficult to fix the 
exact number of the slain of the vanquished army, but the 
lowest estimate gives 6,000 men. In any case such was the 
battle of AgnadeUo, so-called from the little village near, 
and those who were present assert that the victory was in 
great measure due to the mesence of mind and splendid 
valour of the young Due de Bourbon. The King continued 
his victorious course, conquered all the country as far as 
the Lake of Garda, and sent the keys of Verona, Vicenza, 
and Padua to the Emperor Maxiiixilian. He afterwards 

1 Soldiers of the King’s household, who formed a body of troops, taking 
part in Court ceremonies, and in time of war joining the army. 
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caused a chapel to be built on the battle-field, dedicated to 
Stc Marie de la Victoire. 

This defeat was a terrible disaster for Venice, and the 
proud Republic lost in a day all that it had taken 800 
years of strenuous labour and watchful devotion to build 
up ; but we are only concerned with this important cam- 
paign in so fax as Erance and the Due de Bourbon are 
concerned. 

The return of Charles to France was once more delayed 
by fever, but when he came home to the Bourbonnais, it 
was " full of fame and glory, and in high lepute with all 
those who had served under arms with him.” But Marillac 
complains that although the Duke had been put to so great 
expense — of more than 60,000 livrcs — yet he received from 
the King no pay or compensation whatever, although 
many other pnnees were given rewards and estates. It 
may_ stnke us that Charles was too great and magnificent 
a prince to require any payrnent for his services, and that 
he possibly felt he was fighting for bis King on leims ap- 
proaching equality I For was be not himself appreciably 
near the throne of France, one of the first xirmccs of the 
blood-royal, with only the Due d’Alengon (so recently under 
hcredita^ attainder for high treason) between himself 
and the succession ? 

During the following year the young Duke was in close 
attendance upon the l&ig either aL Blois, Paris, and other 
places, where he took his part in all Court ceremonies and 
entertainments, enjoxdng the liighcst favour both of Louis 
XII, and his Queen, Anne de Bretagne. Meantime Pope 
Julius had become alarmed at tlie predominance of the 
French in Italy, and was secretly conspinng against them. 
A bishop of Provence having died at Rome, the Pope at 
once disposed of his bishopric without awaiting nomina- 
tion of the King, who first complained, and tlicn retaliated 
by seizing the revenues possessed in the Duchy of Milan 
by ecclesiastics residing in Rome. Thereupon Julius 
treacherously instigated an attack upon Milan by the Swiss, 
but, by a curious scruple, Louis hesitated before beginning 
actual hostilities against the Head of the Church. Tliis 
dangerous delay was caused by the influence of liis pious 
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wife, who seriously feared that eternal damnation would 
follow upon such sacrilege. The same feeling was most 
inappropriately shared by Chaumont, the governor of 
Milan, who before his death entreated the cong[uering Julius 
to grant him absolution lor having fought against his Pope 1 
Fortunately the clergy of France had a more patriotic 
spirit, and they raised a free gilt of 340,000 livrcs for the 
King, to persuade him that national questions were to be 
considered before spiritual interests. 

Prompt action was necessary, for Julius TI. was already 
advancing upon Mirandola. In the “ Chronique de Bay- 
art,” by " le Loyal Serviteur,” we have a most exciting 
account of the " Good Knight's ” defence of the Duchy of 
Ferrara, and of his ambuscade, which the Pope so narrowly 
escaped by the coming of a snowstorm, otherwise we are 
naively told : " encore le temps d’un Pater Noster et le 
pape etait croqud.” Soon after, Trivulzio retook Miran- 
dola and Bologna, and won Ihe victory of Casalecchio, in 
which Baldassare Castiglione was put to rout and his camp 
looted. Julius was dnven back to bis own frontier, but 
Louis Xll. again had scruples, and sent word to his mardchal 
to stay the pursuit, although he had sent out Charles of 
Bourbon and Dunois to command the Italian army. It 
must have been a terrible disappointment to them to End 
tliat they had arrived too late : the war was over, and there 
was nothing for them but to return home. Unfortunately 
tlie young Duke was again talcen ill with fever, to which he 
seems very subject, and he was ill at Moulins during the 
whole of ihe autumn and winter following. 

In the spring Charles again joined the King at Blois, 
where there came tidings that tlie English had made 
a descent into Bretagne, and also into Guyenne towards 
Bayonne: their plan was to join the Spaniards and to 
march with them upon Bordeaux. As the King's army was 
scattered about in Italy and elsewhere at that time, Louis 
requested the Due de Bourbon to raise 400 men-at-arms 
in his domain, and to unite hfe troop with that of Dunois at 
Bordeaux. He was Lieutenant of tlio county, and had an 
army of 3,000 men-at-arms, 30,000 foot-soldiers, and 1,500 
lances. It was decided to march against the Castle of 
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Montialous, and then to attack St.-Jean-Pid-du-Port, but 
on their way they fovmd an army of 10,000 men awaiting 
them. Bourbon pressed Dunois to order the attack at 
once, pointing out the immense advantages on their side, 
but the commander hesitated, and Charles took upon 
himsell to send a reinforcement of fift3r lances, under the 
command of his young brother, Francois Monsieur, as the 
advance guard was already engaged and in great danger. 
Upon this the Spaniards promptly letired, as they believed 
the whole French army was upon them, but Dunois opposed 
any pursuit, and so they escaped in safely. This began a 
gourgaHt (misunderstanding) between the two leaders, and 
the more so as Bourbon was thwarted in his wish to storm 
St.-Jean-Pi 4 -du-Port, which he declared would have been 
quite easy with the excellent French artillery, and the bad 
state of the ramparts and defences of the town. Moreover, 
although the Duke of Alva was at the head of the garrison, 
no help could reach them from without, as the passes across 
the mountains of Navarre wore well guarded. 

In the end the opportunity was lost : the French army 
wasted months in inaction, and at length, when the siege 
of Pamplona was attempted, the attacking party had lost 
heart and were short of provisions, so that they were driven 
back, and the season being now far advanced, IWs futile 
war came to an end, having been nothing but one long 
skirmish. It was close upon Christmas when Charles 
reached Moulins, where he was joyfully welcomed by his 
wife and the Duchess Anne. His sister Louise, the Princess 
of La Roche-sur-Yon, came to visit him, and they all spent 
the winter together with much festivity (" faisani bonne 
chdre’T 

In M.arch the King sent for Charles to join in a council 
of war with regard to Italy. Here the campaign bnri been 
disastrous on the whole, notwithstanding the splendid 
exploits of the gallant young hero, Gaston de Foix. His 
short and brilliant career has made him famous for all 
time. We remember how he drove the Swiss from Milan, 
saved Bologna, which was besieged by Giovanni dei Medici 
S'pd Ramon de Cordova, entering the beleaguered city by 
iiiEht in a blizzard of snow, — ^how be crossed in haste the 
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rivers in flood to rush to the assault of Brescia, where 
Bayard was wounded, but which was taken and sacked. 
On Easter Day, 1512, Gaston crowned his success by a 
triumphant victory under the walls of Ravenna, but paid 
for it with his life, beneath the shadow of those funereal 
pines. From that fatal hour the tide of conquest turned, 
and the French army met with nothing but disaster. La 
Palisse, who succeeded Gaston de Foix in command, lost 
all the fruits of victory. The Pope regained Bologna, 
Parma and Piacenza, and won back the Duke of Ferrara 
to his old allegiance ; Romagna was given up ; Venice 
once more entered into possession of the Ghiarra d’Adda, 
revolted Genoa chose her own Doge, Ottaviano Fregosa ; 
while the Swiss brought back to Milan, Maximilian the 
young son of Lodovico Sforza, and took possession of 
Chiavenna, Locarno and the Valtelline Alps. Recalled by 
Louis XII. when all hope was at end, the soldiers of 
France once more crossed the Alps on their sad homeward 
way, demanding with impatient zeal why the Due de 
Bourbon had not been sent to command and lead them 
once more to victory ? But the King made no response. 
Charles was too successful, too much beloved, too great 
and magnificent altogether, and too near the throne itself, 
not to have aroused feelings of jealousy which were carefiflly 
fanned at Court by his many rivals. 

The enemies of Bourbon have accused him of refusing, 
in that moment of despair, to take up a forlorn hope. 
But the true story reveals a piece of duplicity on the part 
of the King. ITie treasurer Robertet was sent to make 
Charles a secret offer of 800 lances and 7,000 infantry with 
a small band of artillery, to cross the mountains and regain 
Italy. The young Dulce was dismayed at such a suggestion, 
for so absurdly small a force against the armies of all 
Europe could only court disaster, and he pointed out that 
it was impossible for him to accept such a charge. Mean- 
time he took advantage of his leisure to make a pilgrimage 
to Notre-Dame du Puy-en-Veley, in fulfilment of a vow. 

On the 2ist of February 1513, the warlike Pope Julius 
died, and was succeeded by the Cardinal dei Medici, under 
the name of Leo X. The moment seemed propitious for 
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another effort, and Louis XII. sent a large army under La 
Trdmouille and Trivulzio, which met with some measure 
of success in the Milanese, and would have talien Novara 
but for the impetuous v^our of the Swiss who, after a 
breach had been made in the walls, rushed out, took pos- 
session of the artillery, turned it against the French, and 
are said to have killed 10,000 men. By this fatal defeat 
of Novara, Italy was lost once more, and the French 
leaving their baggage and artillery behind hastily retreated 
across the Mont Cenis, th^ and their horses, " bien las, 
et bien foulis ct gStes.” It was an evil hour for France. 
The splendid reign of Louis XII. was drawing to a close in 
misfortune and trouble. On June 30, 1513, Henry VIII. 
landed at Calais, and joined by Maximilian, won in August 
the battle of Guinegaste, the “ journee dite des Eperons,” 
a name which the French indi^antly disown. They tell 
us that their troops were only sent to bear provisions to 
the besieged city of Thdrouanne, witli tlie order not to 
fight, but in case of attack, to " retreat at a foot’s pace, 
then at a trot, and finally at a gallop, in order to risk 
nothing." This they apparently did. Thdrouanne and 
Tournay were taken, and Louis began to negotiate with the 
Emperor, offering his daughter, Renee, as a bride for the 
young Archduke Ferdinand. 

Meantime the Swiss, triumphant with their success in 
Italy, were carrying the war into Auvergne which they 
invaded with 30,000 men, and besieged Dijon, which was 
defended by La Trdmouille, Governor of that province. 
It was drawing near to the time of vintage, and the vines 
were destroyed, and the suburbs of the town were burnt ; 
when the Governor, in liis despair, promised the mercenary 
Swiss 200,000 ecus d'or, and a& to give up all French rights 
to the duchy of Milan and the comic of Asti, if they would 
return to their own country. The King’s word was pledged 
by La Trdmouille to this ; he also gave hostages, and the 
enemy departed. But when the news of this agreement 
reached Louis, he refused to ratify it, was most indignant 
with his general (who had already lost him Milan), tried in 
vain to pacify the Swiss by other offers, but they wore 
furious and invaded Burgundy in great force, The situation 
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was desperate, and as a last hope the King sent Bourbon 
to take command with all the troops which could be spared 
from Picardy. Charles also received full powers to visit 
and fortify all towi;is, castles, and fortresses, and to act in 
every way according to his judgment. This was the kind 
of position which brought out all the splendid qualities 
of the young General ; no odds were too overwhelming, 
nothing was ever too hopeless to damp his .spirits. ,His 
great talents did not attain their full scope until others had 
failed, and his character only rose to the highest strength 
and genius when he was threatened with absolute disaster. 

The Due de Bourbon arrived at Dijon on November 
15, and " was received with as great honour as though 
the King himself had come.” His entry into the city 
was a kind of triumphal procession, for he was met outside 
the gate by the “ court of the parliament, all the King’s 
officers, the captains, bailiffs and others, with the mayor 
and aldermen of the city, and also the ecclesiastics bearing 
the cross and relics from the churches.’’ He was lodged 
in the royal palace; he assembled all the men of war 
together, presided over them, and gave his orders, even to 
I.n, Treniouille, who professed to receive him with pleasure, 
“ but he would have obeyed none other.’’ The task which 
awaited Charles was one of immense difficulty and required 
rather the knowledge and wisdom of a mahtre statesman 
than the physical courage and prompt action of a yoimg 
soldier. He. found the frontier exposed and undefended, 
the .strongholds untenable, and the whole province de- 
moralized and almost ready to surrender without a blow. 
Even the defences of Dijon were no more than walls of 
earth, and it was tire same in many other supposed fortified 
towns. Bourbon by the charm of his manner won over 
the other commanders to work heartily with him, and then 
lost no time before throwing him.self into the stupendous 
labour of building up new fortifications at Dijon, ChSlons, 
Beaune, Aussonne and the other important places of the 
Lyonnais, Champagne and Dauphind, and supplying them 
with artillery and proper garrisons. He did not rest satis- 
fied with this alone. One of the greatest difficulties be 
had to contend wilh wa® the inenhntdiTi.''t.ion of fhe hired 
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soldiery (“ gens dc l’arri6rc-ban ”) who had been collected 
from other provinces and who remained about in formidable 
bands, cruelly pillaging the unfortunate peasants, " manger 
le bonhomme as in bygone days. The young Due de 
Bourbon with prompt decision divided his own soldiers 
into small troops, and as soon as he heard of robbery in 
any quarter he lost not a moment in sending to put a stop 
to it in the most summary manner. This rapid action, 
vigorously carried out, had the happiest results, and very 
soon a certain tranquillity was established in aU the country, 
as the offenders were driven back to their distant homes. 

Bourbon was not content with this, but took measures 
to prevent such pillage and oppression occurring in the 
future. While there was fear of hostilities, he caused the 
harvest, the corn, wine, hay, and straw, and the supplies 
for the villages to be collected in safe places within the 
towns. As a permanent legacy, he established careful 
suj^rvision and legal authority throughout the territory 
whicli he commanded, and maintainm the most strict 
discipline over all his soldiers, so as to win the confidence 
alike of rich and poor. In fact, he did not leave Burgundy 
until order and justice were established everywhere, and 
the whole frontier was in such a state of defence that there 
was no longer any risk from invasion by the Swiss or others. 

When we remember such priceless service to his country 
as this, can we possibly understand the folly and blindness 
of a King who could drive to rebellion so valuable and 
devoted a subject ? 



CHAPTER IV 
1514 

Death oX Anne de Bretagne — Marriage of Prangois Due d’An- 
goulSme with Claude do France — ^Lonis XII marries 
Mary of England — ^His death and the succession of Fran- 
cois I. — Charles de Bourbon made Constable of Franco — 
His sister Ilen6e marries Antoine Due de Lorraine — ^The 
Constable entrusted with the Reform of the Army — ^War 
with Italy — Gallant attack of Bayard on Colonna — Battle 
of Marignano, in which Bourbon achieves great honour — 
Bourbon governs Milan — ^Defends the city against Maxi- 
milian, who retreats from the Siege. 

By the death of Anne de Bretagne, twice crowned Queen 
of France, Charles de Bourbon lost a good friend at Court. 
She was a pious honest woman, unspoilt by her high position, 
and could be relied upon to be faithful and loym in her 
attachment. Never very attractive or interesting, she yet 
kept a strong hold on the devotion of her husband, who 
deeply mourned her loss. Yet only a few months later, he 
carried out the marriage which she had always opposed, 
that of her eldest daughter, Claude, with the heir of the 
throne, FranQois Due d’Angoulfirae, whose mother Louise 
de Savoie also hated the match. The only mention she 
makes of it in her Diary is : " Le dix-huiii&ne jour de may, 
k Saint-Germain-en-Laye, I’an 1514, furent les nopces de 
mon 

It was a doleful wedding, with only unwilling submission 
on either side ; although die Young Adventurer speaks of 
a great company present, still in mourning for Anne de 
Bretagne. Ionise de Savoie did not even grace it with 
her presence. The poor little bride, in her black dress. 
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watched her bridegroom set off on his usual hunting cx- 

§ edition in the afternoon, and she cannot fail to have had 
ark foiebodings of what her married life would be. The 
King, her father, must have been quite without imagination 
or S3mipathy to repeat in her case his own foiced marriage 
with the uuiortunate Jeanne de France ! 

Francois, spoilt and worsliippcd fiom his childhood, 
was precocious in his taste for illicit pleasures and, in- 
heriting the easy morals ot his parents, had already become 
notorious for his love affairs. As we read his mother’s 
Diary, we see her absolute idolatry for " Mon C&ar,” and 
wo follow her constant fearful anxiety lost some nearer 
heir to the throne should take his place. How she rejoices 
when the fragile life of Anne’s little son ilickeis out. “ Anne 
reinc de France, & Blois, le jour de Ste Agnte, 21 de janvier 
(1503). un fils ; mais il ne pouvait retarder Texaltation 
de mon C(?sar, car il avoit fautc de vie.” It must have bi'on 
a terrible moment for her when she heard that Louis XII., 
for motives of policy chiefly, was arranging a second mar- 
riage for himself with the young sister of Henry VIII., 
Mary of England, a very gay and precocious young lady of 
barely seventeen, whose beauty and attraction were spoken 
of as “ un inal domestique ” for her brother the King of 
England. The princess was said to be already in love with 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, whom she eventually 
married. But royal alliances take no note of such small 
matters. 

It was a great blow to Louise of Angoul&nc that, when 
her son’s inlicritance seemed absolutely secured by the 
death of the Queen, tliis now peril should arise, and wo can 
scarcely wonder at her making the unkind remark in that 
same Diary of hcr’s : " Le 22 septembre 1514, le roy 
Louis XII., fori antique el dibile, sortit de Paris pour aUer 
au-devant de sa jeunc femme, la roine Maiie.” Elo was not 
more tlian fifty-two ; but then the " galantc, audacicuse ” 
princess was barely seventeen. On this occasion there was 
no want of pomp and ceremony, and we hear that the Due 
de Bourbon was summoned to attend, both at the wedding 
itself and at the state entry of the royal bride into Paris 
when she was clothed in tissue of gold, with her beautiful 
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hair hanging over her shoulders. Anne Duchesse d? 
Bourbon, his mother-in-law, remained by special request 
of the King with the young Queen, “ in order to instruct 
her in the French ways.” Charles was at the palace of 
Moulms spending Chnstmas “ with good cheer,” in the 
company of his wife Suzanne, when he received news from 
Madame de Bourbon of the King’s increasing illness, and 
was summoned to Paris, where Louis XII. died at the 
hdtd de Tournelles, on the ist of January 1515. Before 
the end came, Louis expressed his wish that the young 
Duke should be Constable of France, " voulant fame de 
lui son dcu et boudier.” 

This envied title, the first distinction in the kingdom, 
was bestowed upon him by Francois I., to whom Bourbon 
immediatdy paid his homage, for in the time-honoured 
words ; ” Le roi est mort. Vive Ic roi I ” 

The joy and exaltation of Louise de Savoie were beyond 
all words. She had kept watch with gloating satisfaction 
over the last few months when King Louis had sacrificed 
his health to the desire of pleasing his young wife ; he 
had changed all his guiet habits, given endless entertain- 
ments, dined at noon instead of at eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and gone to bed at midnight, instead of ax hours 
earlier. Now the end had come, and the son of Louise was 
King of France at the age of twenty-one. 

The Due do Bourbon was warmly welcomed at Court, 
both by Francois and Claude, the new Queen, who carried 
on her motlier’s favour towards the House of Bourbon. 
He was at once told that ho was appointed Constable of 
France, and confirmed in his appointment as Governor of 
Languedoc, with an income of 24,000 livrcs toumois, and 
other great offices. For these he did homage, the office of 
Constable being for life, " and death only can put an end 
to it.” While Charles was at Paris at this time, he and 
Anne of France arranged the marriage of his sister Ren^e 
with Antoine, Due de Lorraine et de Bax, giving her as a 
dowry 120,000 livres toumois. The King took part in 
the wedding ceremonies before setting forth for Rheims, 
whore the Kings of France are wont to be crowned and 
anointed, in company with the Queen, his wife ; Madame 
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Louise, his mother ; and all the princes and great lords 
of the realm, first of whom was the Sicur de Bourbon, 
Constable of France. Alter the coronation at Rheims we 
are told that Charles first served as Constable, for he re- 
mained standing while the King dined, holding aloft a 
naked sword in his hand, “ toute droite, sans soi bougcr 
de la place.” 

Bourbon also took a splendid part in the great entry 
into Paris, very richly dressed, as were his horse and 
his squires, his attendants and his pages. At the King’s 
banquet in the palace that night, he wore a long robe of 
cloth of gold, containing twdve yards (which had cost 
” quatorze vingts ^cus d’or au soleu ” the yard), lined the 
splendid sables, and his cm was covered with jewels to the 
value of 100,000 6 cus. There were none in that company 
so magnificent as the young Constable of France. Amongst 
the festivities which followed there were tournaments on 
horseback and on foot, and in all these Bourbon played his 
part, in cloth of gold or crimson velvet. Unfortunately, in 
one encounter, he was wounded in the left arm, and laid 
up for three weeks, during which he hdd quite a lev&, 
for the King and all the great lords and princes came to 
see him every day. 

The expedition to Italy which had been planned by the 
late King was set on foot by Frangois, and Bourbon, as 
Constable, had most difficult and important work before 
him. He fully realized the supreme importance of discipline 
and order in the army, and lor this purpose insisted upon 
the most stern regulations. He fixed at eight horses each 
lance furnished, and insisted that the man-at-arms as well 
as his archers, his page and his valet were to be dad in the 
livery of the Captain under whom they served, and he would 
not have a page or valet under seventeen years of age. He 
took spedal care for the protection of the country people, 
who were more exposed to insult and robbery than those 
in the town, ^e companies were not to remain longer 
than one day in the towns and villages, and when they 
received the order to march, the provost marshals had orders 
to foUow and watch them closdy, and to arrest all who 
should stray from the high road. These and many other 
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ordonnances which the Constable was severe in carrying 
out, did more than anything to secure tlic efficiency and 
high character ol his armies, and the discipline obtained 
was invaluable in time of war. 

With this Italian campaign in view Charles was inde- 
fatigable in his preparations. Besides the labour involved 
in all this, by the King’s desire he entered into negotiations 
with Ottaviano Fregoso, the Doge of Genoa, to bring back 
that city to the King’s allegiance, and was completely 
successful, Fregoso remaining there as Governor under 
fealty to France. This was extremely important as the 
harbour was invaluable for the French ships of war. Mean- 
time a great army was being gathered together at Grenoble. 
All the groat nobles of the kingdom were there ; La Tre- 
mouille. La Palisse, d'Aub^ny, Trivulzio, and, besides 
many others, the Due d’Alcn9on, who had married the 
King’s sister. Marguerite of Vadois. It was here that the 
Constable received secret intelligence that the Swiss, in 
great force, were guarding the only passes whicli at that 
time were considered accessible for the crossing of armies. 
One was the Mont Cenis, where the descent is made by 
Susa,.afld the other that of Mont GenSvre, the Mons Janus 
of the Romans, which was considered in olden times the 
best and safest in the Alps, because it is open to the South 
and sheltered from North winds. Bourbon also learnt 
that two great bands of horsemen, under Prospero Colonna 
and the Marchese di Pescara, were awaiting the descent of 
the French army into Piedmont. 

The position was one of great difficulty, and the crossbow 
men under A3nnard de Prie were embarked from Marshes 
for Genoa. At this critical moment the Duke of Savoy 
himself sent private word of an unknown and difficult path 
over the Col d’Argcntifire. Lautrec, Trivulzio, and Navarro 
were sent to examine this pass which seemed at first impos- 
sible, but 1,100 sappers and miners were set to work to 
prepare it in some measure. Meantime Bourbon commis- 
sioned La Palisse, with d'Aubigny, d’lmbercourt and the 
chevalier Bayard, to cross the mountains by the Col de Cabre 
and make a sudden raid upon Prospero Colonna, who was 
boasting that he would hold the French army " come gli 
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popioni ncUa gabbia " (like pigeons in a cage). To do this 
he would have needed far more biilhancy than he gave any 
sign of. The story is most vividly told by the “ Loyal 
serviteur ’’ in his life of Bayard. The gallant little com- 
pany rode across the rocky Col where cavalry had never 
passed before, descended by Dronicz into the plain ot Pied- 
mont. crossed the Po at a ford where they had to swim their 
horses, and inquiring at the Castle of Carmignolle found 
that Prospero and his company had just left and proposed 
to dine at the little town of Villciranche. The Italian 
general would not believe the news brought him by his 
spies, for he declaied that the French had no wings to fly 
across the mountain, and ho seems to have quietly sat down 
to his dinner, where he was surpiised by the enemy. There 
had been an attempt to close the gate of the town, but a 
certain Norman gentleman had slipped his lance between 
the lunges and held it there till his followers burst it open. 
Colonna saw that all defence was hopeless, and cursed his 
ill foitune in not having met the French in the open field. 
With his usual chivalry, the gallant Bayard tried to comfort 
him : “ Seigneur Prospero, it is the fortune of war I To 
lose once and win next time.” 

Tlie Italian camp appears to have contained rich spoils 
in the way of hundreds of valuable horses, gold and silver 
plate, splendid equipments, and a large sum of money, not 
to mention the prisoners whose ransom would be most 
precious of aU. 

Meanwhile the French army made its way across the Col 
d’Argentiferc, and the King, writing to his mother, describes 
it as “ le plus estrange pais od jamais fust homme de cette 
compagnie.” The Constable distinguished himself by his 
spirit and energy, which a Venetian agent, who met him 
at Demonte, described as “ superb." The Swiss, taken by 
surprise and discouraged, retreated towards Milan, while 
Francois passed through Turin, took possession of Novara, 
and advanced with his army as fax as Marignano, where he 
attempted to come to terms with the Swiss, and in fact 
signed an agreement witli certain of their representatives 
by whicli he was to buy their retreat away from Italy for 
100,000 4 cus. Not having enough money with him, the 
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King borrowed from all his princes and great lords, Bour- 
bon alone lending him 10,000 ecus. This large sum was 
sent at once to the appointed meeting place, in the care of 
the Mardchal dc Lautrec and an escort of four hundred 
lances. But meantime. Mathias Schinner, the warlike 
Cardinal of Sion, used his utmost influence at Milan to in- 
duce the Swiss to fight against the French and totally 
destroy them. The young Adventurer tells us that he 
summoned the men together by the beating of a drum, and 
then, standing upon a chair in their midst, “ Hite a fox who 
preaches to fowls,” so worked upon them by every argu- 
ment he could use — ^niore especially dwelling upon the 
untold wealth and treasures which would be theirs when 
they came to sack the camp of the French King and his 
splendid nobles — that with one voice they promised to go 
forth and fight, and take no heed of any treaty. 

It was on Thursday, September 13, 1515, that the Swiss 
set forth towards Marignano, where the French army was 
encamped in the plain, somewhat protected bj^ canals and 
ditches. Although it was believed that the Swiss had been 
bought off, a most strict guard was kept night and day by 
Bourbon, who was in command of the advance guard. He 
never slept without most of his armour, and was alwa}^ 
called at midnight when there was a change of watch, and 
went round to see that all was well. He also had ten or 
twelve trusty spies al his own expense always on the look- 
out, in the durection of the enemies. Thus, on that eventful 
Tlimsday morning, one of these arrived about nine o'clock, 
when he was about to dine, and brought tidings of the 
departure from Milan. The Constable at once rode off to 
inform the King, who could not believe him as his treaty 
with the Swiss was already signed. But other messengers 
continued to arrive, saying that there were clouds of dust 
in the direction of Milan then, that the enemy was ceri ainly 
approaching, and Bourbon hastened back to arrange the 
forces, while Francois put on his splendid suit of German 
armour. 

Meantime tire Swiss advanced in silence, without trumpets 
or drums. On first starting they had only made use of tlxe 
famous silver horn, which had summoned their ancestors 
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of old to fight for their liberty. They began hostilities 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, and the plan of their 
leader was to take possession of the enemy’s artillery and 
point it against them as they had done at Novara. The 
guns had been placed in charge of llie “ landskiiechte,” who 
were startled when this sudden attack was made upon them 
alone and retreated about a hundred steps ; but the Con- 
stable, with ready presence of mind, instantly sent forward 
the Black Bands of the centre (as usual under the King’s 
orders) to protect the artillery, and threw the two wings of 
the army on the flanks of tire Swiss, himself charging at 
the head of one ol them. The " landsknechte ” at once 
recovered themselves and rushed forward impetuously to 
atone for their error, wliile the Black Bands, who were 
jealous of these foreign mercenaries, strained every nerve 
to show themselves worthy of the Constable’s preference. 
Tlius the battle was engaged all down the line, and a ter- 
rible mU&e followed, of which it is very difficult to obtain 
a clear account from the various contemporary chroniclers 
who rive us the detached incidents which they saw. Thus, 
the *' Loyal Serviteur " relates an adventure which befell 
the Chevalier Bayard, late in the evening. His horse had 
been killed under him, and the second which he mounted 
to charge the Swiss lances became so frantic that he broke 
his bridle and rushed into the midst of tlie enemy, until he 
became entangled in the vines trained from tree to tree. 
Bayard kept his presence of mind, and to escape instant 
death slipped gently from his horse, cast oil some of his 
heavy armour, and managed to creep along a ditch till he 
reached his own people, when he borrowed a fresh horse 
and armour to return to the fray. It was the " Chevalier 
sans peur et sans reproche ” who had the honour of knight- 
ing the King on the field of battle. 

The young Adventurer gives a very boastful account of 
his own valiant deeds, but he renders high testimony, as 
do all other writers, to the gallant behaviour of the King, 
who was ever in the forefront of danger. Overcome with 
thirst that night he asked for water, which could only bo 
obtained from the polluted ditch near by. He was com- 
pelled to rest for awhile during those terrible hours of dark- 
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ness on a gun carriage, under the care of an Italian trum- 
peter, named Christoforo, whose loud clarion note summoned 
his men-at-arms to protect their sovereign. 

MariUac tells us of the ^evous loss to the Constable of 
his young brother Francois de Bourbon, Due do Chdtdle- 
rault, who fell fighting with heroic valour on that fatal 
field. He also gives a vivid picture of Uie night closing 
in, while the battle continued by the light of the moon 
until nearly midnight. Then the trumpets of France 
sounded the retreat, and the Swiss blew their cow-horns, 
as is their custom, while the men on each side joined their 
own people, as far as possible; but the two armies were 
“ within a stone’s throw of each other, and there was neither 
ditch nor hedge between them. Thus they remained all 
night, without moving, and those who were mounted sat 
on their horses, with only such food and drink as they had 
with them. . . . and it is the firm belief that no man slept 
during all that night." In the King’s letter to his mother, 
he says : “ Et croyez, Madame, quo nous avons este 28 
heures k cheval, I'armct i la teste, sans boire ny sans 
manger.” He adds that an hour before dawn he sent word 
to “ his brothers,” the Constable in command of the advance 
guard and the Due d’Alenqon who commanded the rear- 
guard, to make ready for the attack, and when the Swiss 
advanced to try the fortune of battle, they received a warm 
welcome from the artillery. Franqois bears the most 
generous testimony to the splendid courage and general- 
ship of Bourbon, and represents him as " ne s'6pargnant 
pas plus qu’un sanglier dchauffd." The struggle was con- 
tinued with the utmost courage and obstinacy on both 
sides, until 16,000 brave men were left upon the field, of 
whom 13,000 to 14,000 were Swiss who had fought with 
fierce persistence until the end when the Venetian army 
arrived about midday on the Friday. The vanquished 
retreated in excellent order, the more easily that the King, 
who hated useless massacres, and hoped to make use of 
these brave mercenaries at some future time, gave orders 
that they were not to be pursued. 

Amongst the great nobles of France who paid for the 
glory of Marignano with their lives were, besides Fran9ois 
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de Bourbon, d'lmbercourt, Bussy of the House of Amboise, 
the Comte de Sancerre, and the son of La Tr^mouille, who 
received sixty-two thrusts before he was mortally wounded, 
such was the excellence of his armour. Yet this, although 
so good a jirotection, made the knights very unwieldy and 
slow in their movements. Claude de Guise, tin own to tlie 
ground, saw whole battalions pass over him, and owed his 
life to his squire who warded off blows with his own body. 
Trivulzio, who had been in so many battles, declared that 
they were all child’s play compared to the " affair of Mari- 
gnano, which was not a fight between men but between 
ferocious giants.” Ho was in great danger himself at one 
moment, when he rushed alone into the midst of the Swiss 
lances to defend his standard-bearer ; his horse was pierced 
with wounds, his helmet had lost its plumes, and he would 
have fallen had not rescue arrived in time. 

We notice a vivid and picturesque touch in many of these 
incidents wMch could scarcely be found in modem warfare. 

There is an amusing remark at the end of the King’s 
letter to his mother, written immediately after the battle, 
with regard to the payment of the Swiss : " Madame, vous 
vous moequerez de monsieur de Lautrec, de Lescun et de 
Michau q^ui no se sont pas trouvez k la bataille, et se sont 
amusez S I’apoinctemcnt des Suisses qui so sont moequez 
d’eux.” Du Bellay teUs us that the Swiss liad an ambus- 
cade in readiness to seize Lautrec and Ms 100,000 dcus, but 
that by means of his spies he escaped. Another account 
has it that the King’s envoy had begun to count out all that 
money to the Swiss envoys, and had got as far as 20,000 
dcus, when he received news of their treachery, and packing 
up the rest, departed. 

Every one has something to say about this famous battle, 
thus the Emperor Maximilian, who scarcely realized its 
importance, writes to his daughter Marguerite : ” Innsbruck 
le 7 octobre. Trds chdre et tres aimee Me, we have had 
news. . . . The Swiss left Milan to the number of about 
20,000 men on hearing of the French approach . . . and 
about 4 o’clock in the afternoon the fighting began, more 
by way of skirmish than giving battle, for there were so 
many ditches that the French men-at-arms on horseback 
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could not help the landslcnechte, and they fought so long 
that the night surprised them . . . and all that night the 
Swiss and French remained upon the field of battle doing 
nothing until the morrow, the 13 September, when they 
recommenced the said battle, which lasted three hours . . . 
Amongst the Swiss there was division and mutiny, so that 
they retreated to Milan and Como . . . and two days later 
they returned to their own country.” 

After the battle, the French King and his army con- 
tinued their march towards Milan, which surrendered at 
once, but the young Duke Maximilian Sforza retreated to 
the Gastello with a strong company of Swiss. This massive 
red brick fortress was considered one of the strongest in 
Italy, and Bourbon was left behind to besiege it with the 
help of Navarro, while Francois I., after receiving the ke5^ 
of toan, established himself at Pavia. After a siege of 
twenty da}^, the besieged Maximilian was induced by the 
Constable to give up the Gastello and also that of Cremona, 
aH that was left to him of his father II Moro’s possessions. 
He abdicated all his rights to the duchy in favour of Fran- 
9ois I., on condition of receiving a libaal pension and a 
home in France. The unfortunate young prince had little 
courage or ambition, and is said to have exclaimed on leav- 
ing Milan : " Tliank God that I am free from the brutality 
of the Swiss, from the aggressions of the Emperor and from 
Spanish perfidy ! " A year later we find him writing in a 
most cheerful spirit from his exile at Araboise to his aunt 
Isabella d’Este. 

This time-serving princess was in haste to pay court, as 
usual, to the conqueror. When Francois had entered Milan 
in triumph, exacted 100,000 ecus from the inhabitants, and 
established a gay Court there, the Marchesa da Mantua sent 
her young son Federico to carry on the courtly adulation 
whidi he had learnt so weU at the Vatican with Pope Julius. 
He took a favourite buffoon with him, who amused the 
frivolous King, and in his letters home, he tells how he has 
joined the royal hunting parties and taken part in the games 
of Palla^ in which the King distinguished himself by vigour 
and sidll. Fran9ois also appears to have devoted much 
time to banquets and festivities in honour of the fair ladies 
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of Milan, and he wrote to ask Isaneua d’Este to describe 
to him the latest fashions in dress of the Mantuan ladies. 
The French King was even unscrupulous enough to send 
the Bishop of Nice, with a forged Papal brief, to the convent 
of Goito to bring him the “ feir and frail ” Brognina, who 
had been one of the ladies-in-waiting on Isabella. But this 
move was checkmated by the lady herself, and we are rather 
surprised that after this scandal, Isabella was only too 
del^hted for her boy of fifteen to accompany tlie King to 
France in January, and remain in his company and favour 
during the following spring and summer. 

In December, before bis return home, Fran90is I. with 
his chief nobles went to Bologna to meet Pope Leo, who, 
after much clever fencing on both sides, entered into an 
alliance with him, regardless of the fact that the Emperor, 
Spain, and England, marmed at the success of France, began 
to prepare another league a^nst her. It was on the 
occasion of this meeting that Bourbon and his brother-in- 
law, Duke Antoine de Lorraine, claimed the honour of 
serving the Pope at high mass. On the King’s departure, 
Charles de Bourbon was left as his Lieutenant-Gcnersd for 
the duchy of Milan, “ and gave him power over aU things 
as if he were there in person.” This was the supreme 
opportunity of his life, and the Constable of France took 
full advantage of it. He devoted his whole energy and 
military talent to the difficult task in which all the rulers 
of that unfortunate state had hitherto failed. His first 
care was with the internal government of Milan, as it was 
of the utmost importance to ensure the loyally of the in- 
habitants. He formed a representative council in which 
French and Italians met to examine all petitions, and report 
upon any grievance ; while he himself gave audience every 
day, and was accessible to all the citizens. By this means 
we are told that he gained the respect and confidence of 
his subjects. With regard to warlike preparations, tlie 
necessity of the greatest vigilance and exertion was soon 
forced upon him, when news came that Maximilian was 
prOTaring an immense army to attack the duclw of Milan. 

Bourbon had been left with 700 lances, 6,000 lands- 
knechtes, and 4,000 French adventurers, many of whom 
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were to join the Venetian army in reconquering the lost 
tcnitory of the Republic. The Constable immediately 
asked for reinforcements, and the King who had crossed 
the mountains but was still on his homeward journey, sent 
him a portion of the troore with him. But these were quite 
msufficient, and only with infinite trouble, persuasion, and 
splendid presents, did he receive a promise from several 
Swiss captains to bring their companies to Milan. He also 
obtained some help in men of Lombardy from Andrea 
Gritti, Doge of Vcince. But his first care was for his forti- 
fications, and he set out at once for Cremona, where he 
renewed the ramparts, saw that all the defences were in 
order and strengthened the garrison. He then was hasten- 
ing back to Milan, when at Hazighettone he heard that the 
Imperial army was at hand, and at first thought of contest- 
ing their passage of the Adda, which was difficult to cross 
as it was swollen by the spring floods. But he felt that he 
was more urgently needed at Milan whither he arrived with 
his army late on Easter Day. Marillac gives a stirring 
account of the energy with which he set to work to 
strengthen and repair the fortifications, which then only 
consisted of single walls with a ditch outside. In twenty- 
four hours new ramparts had been built on the side tne 
attack was expected, and shortly afterwards strong defences 
had been built all round the whole extent of the city. We 
have very full particulars of the way in which the great 
work was carried out by a body of 6,000 pioneers at the 
expense of the Consiable, who also jdedged his credit to 
pay the Swiss auxiliaries, who had been enlisted in his 
service with so much difficulty. 

The situation appeared so desperate at this moment that 
the other French generals pres^ him to surrender, but 
Bourbon declared that he would save Milan or be buried 
in its ruins. Desormeaux says that “ he showed the fore- 
sight and firmness which we admire in the greatest men of 
antiquity.” Having secured great stores of provisions for 
the city, he caused all the neighboruing country to be laid 
waste t^t the enemy might &rd no means ot subsistence. 
He also ordered the destruction of the suburbs of Milan, 
and when the Swiss companies arrived he advanced them 
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three months pay to make sure of their zeal. The walls 
were strongly manned with rows of infantry, exossbow men 
bdiind, and the heavy arlillery above. Ward and watch 
was kept night and day, Bourbon and his captains con- 
stantly going round to visit every point, for fear of 
treachery ; it was forbidden that any bell should be rung 
or any clock should strike in the city, and no more than 
two citizens should meet together between sunset and sun- 
rise, while constant guard was kept in the Cathedral square 
and the other chief streets. 

On the Thursday alter Easter, while the Constable was 
at dinner, a Spani^ prisoner was brought to him with news 
that the Emperor had already arrived dose to the “ fau- 
bourgs ” with an army of 60,000 men and strong arlillery. 
The man was at once given twenty ecus and his liberty to 
talce this message to Maximilian, that " Bourbon, Con- 
stable of France, had prepared a dinner for him to-morrow 
morning inside Milan, where he awaited him.’’ The Em- 
peror had expected to surprise the city, and had already 
given orders to bombard the walls, indeed a cannon ball Is 
said to have fallen in the garden of the Commander’s palace. 
But when he saw it was too well prepared to be taken by a 
sudden attadr, he hesitated, lor he bad neither means nor 
time for a long siege. He was in want of money, his usual 
condition, and his troops demanded their pay. A letter, 
which was purposdy allowed to fall into his hands, made 
him fear that the Swiss would betray him, as they had done 
to others who employed them. He ordered ms men-at- 
arms to make an assault on foot, which they refused indig- 
nantly. We are told that in a dream of the night he saw 
Leopold of Austria and Charles of Burgundy, grim spectres 
from their fatal battlefidds, who warned him to escape from 
the peril which threatened him. Whether we believe this 
or not, the fact remains that on the Friday morning, before 
daybreak, he set forth with a few followers who thought he 
was going hunting, crossed the Adda and rode in haste to 
Trent. After the Emperor’s departure, his army, left with- 
out a head and without pay, was unable to continue the 
siege, turned back, crossed ine Adda again, pillaging Lo^, 
marked its passage everywhere by plunder and devastation. 
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and finally disbanded. The Swiss returned to their own 
land, leaving the French and Italians to attack together all 
lie towns which owned the allegiance of Maximilian in 
eastern Lombardy. 

Hitherto the French had only been successful in attack, 
but they had never been able to preserve their conquests. 
It was the Due de Bourbon who gave the first example of 
a triumphant defensive war, beyond the Alps. We have 
dwelt at some length on this Italian campaign, carried on 
with such splendid genius and valour, and crowned with 
such magnificent success, as it was at this time when the 
Constable of France had reached the summit of his fame 
and prosperity. 



CHAPTER V 

Bourbon recalled from Italy — His disappointment — ^He enter- 
tains the King and the Court at his Palace of Moulrns — 
Death of Feidmand of Spain — Rivalry of Chailes V. and 
Francois I. — ^Birtli of an heir to the Crown of France— 
Magnificence of Bourbon at the Royal christening — Charles 
V. elected to the Empire — ^Ficld of the Cloth of Gold. 

We have now reached a critical and difficult period in the 
life of Charles de Bourbon, and one concerning which there 
is much difference of opinion amongst various historians. 
The unquestioned fact is this. At the end of May, 1516, 
within eight months of the great victory of Marignano, 
and two months later than his splendid defence of Milan, 
the Constable returned to France, leaving his government 
and command to Odet de Foix, Marechal de Lautrec. It 
has been suggested that Bourbon gave up this splendid 
position of his oivn accord, but the more received opinion 
is that he was summoned" home by the King. Marillac, 
his secretary, tells the story thus : “ Pour lors le roy man da 
k mondit seigneur de Bourbon qu’il s’en rctournat en 
France, quoi mondit sicur sc pr^para.” Not a word of 
explanation from Fran9ois I. ; no remonstrance or complaint 
from the great noble who is thus dismissed from his high 
place like a valet. In the courtly chronicle of Martin du 
Bellay we find it simply stated that, " the Due de Bourbon 
set forth to return to the King in France, leaving Lautrcc 
governor of the duchy of Milan and heulenant general of 
the said lord in Italy," Amoul lo Ferron and Bcaucaire 
de Penguillon, both writii^ in the sixteenth century, affirm 
that the Duko’s resignation was voluntary, but the mass 
of evidence inclines to his having been recalled. 

os 
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In any case, after being delayed by an accident to his 
foot at Asti, Montcallier and Susa, he returned as soon as 
he was well enough, fnet the King, the Queen, and Madame 
Louise, Duchesse d’AngoulSme, at Vienne in Dauphiny, 
and travelled with them to his palace at Moulins, where 
aU the Court were splendidly entertained during four or 
five days by the Duke, his wife Madame Suzanne, and her 
mother the great Anne dc France. The presence of tlie 
King’s mother is worthy of note as she plays a conspicuous 
part in our story later, and there are not wanting historians, 
uke Michelet, who would make us believe that she was 
already in love with tlie handsome young Constable, that 
she had procured him that high office, and that his recall 
from Italy was due to her longing for his presence I As 
Paulin Paris sa}^, “ Is it possible to falsify history more 
boldly ? ” when we are told that Louise speculated on the 
delicate health of Suzanne and had given Charles a ring of 
betrothal which he alwa3re wore. And this love-affair, 
with a woman of forty, was supposed to take place in the 
presence of Bourbon’s loving wife and under the watchful 
eyes of her vigilant mother I This was certainly forestalling 
the tragic story of the future. 

When the King and his Court had left Moulins and 
returned to Blois, the Due and Duchesse de Bourbon with 
Madame Anne went to the beautiful castle of Chantclle, 
theh favourite amongst many stately homes, and stayed 
there quietly for the summer. In September it was settled 
by them to call together at Riom, the States-gcneral of 
Auvergne, as there were various important subjects con- 
cerning the rights of the people to be settled. The Due de 
Bourbon appears to have given such great satisfaction that 
his subjects presented him with a free gift of 50,000 livres 
to be paid in the course of the next five years. Marillac 
tells us that they looked upon “ Monsieur de Bourbon as 
one of the most virtuous and greatest princes of the Idngdom 
and could not do enough for his service.” 

The money at least was very acceptable, for the Constable 
had never received any repayment of the immense sums 
which he had spent during his government of Milan, and 
indeed we are told that all Ihe sulTsidies due to him for his 
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various great offices of State were still unpaid. During all 
the campaign in Italy he had not received a “ denier " 
from the royal treasure, and more than 100,000 livres were 
owing to lum, for which he had mortgaged large estates. 
He pointed all this out to the King, when he was sum- 
moned later to join his Majesty in Paris, and to travel in 
his company to Amboise where all the Court was assembled ; 
" mesdites dames, femmes et m6rcs, tant du roy que de 
monseigneur de Bourbon.” But the Constable’s appeal 
was in vain, for Fran9ois, with easy good temper, put it 
lightly aside with vague promises. This was the more 
diffiemt to endure when Charles saw the most reckless 
extravagance on every side, and royal “ ^lats, pensions 
et bienfaits ” bestowed lavidily on the most unworthy 
Court favourites. It is more than probable that at the 
root of the King’s ingratitude there was already a strong 
feeling of jealousy towards this great and splendid noble, 
so close to the throne, so constantly the beloved hero of 
the country and — alike by his distinguished valour and 
success in battle and his magnificence at Court — ^his rival 
both in war and peace, abroad and at home. 

Meantime another rival who was to prove formidable 
indeed to Francois I. had appeared on the horizon. In 
January of this year, 1516, by the death of Ferdinand the 
Catholic, his grandson the Archduke Charles, inherited 
Castile, Aragon, the Two Sicilies, Naples and Navarre, 
and the vast mystenous New World discovered by Columbus. 
This young prince of barely sixteen had already been 
declared " of age ” to inherit the Netherlands, Burgundy 
and the rest of those great dominions which had come to 
his father Philip I.,^ since whose death in 1506, the boy had 
been brought up under the watchful care of his aunt. 
Marguerite of Austria. By this wise and high-minded 
princess, Charles had been trained for future empire with 
unique and marvellous advantages. He had been taught 
to sign state documents at seven years old, to write diplo- 
matic letters to the Pope at eight, and in the same year he 
was taken, by the express command of the Emperor, in 
the state barge from Malines to Antwerp, with the Regent 
1 See page 109 of “ Maxguerlle of Austiia." Chiistophei: Hare. 
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Marguerite and the great ministers of State, that he might 
take part in the discussion concerning the League of 
Cambray. A little later, the royal youth has to write a 
suitable letter to his then betrothed bride, Mary of England, 
and to send her a ring ; he is appointed Grand Master of 
Calatrava and Alcantara, and also shows a strong taste for 
hunting, to the great delight of his grandfather, Maxi- 
milian. No important political meeting is ever complete 
without his presence, and in 1513, we find the young Arch- 
duke at Toumay, with Marguerite and Maximilian, holding 
solemn conference with Henry VIH. and Cardinal Wolsey. 
He continues to write courtly letters in French (walon) to 
his grandfather, Ferdinand of Aragon, and his unfortunate 
mother, Joanna, and at the age of fifteen, his majority is 
celebrated by the reception of that coveted honour, the 
Golden Rose, from Pope Leo X. 

While Charles was thus early initiated into the outward 
ceremonial of government, no pains were spared by his 
aunt and his tutors — amongst whom was the future Pope, 
Adrian VI. — to impress upon him his coming responsi- 
bilities, and to train him in habits of careful study, unwearied 
diligence and self-control. 

How different were the surroundings and education 
of his rival Fran9ois 1. 1 His mother, Louise de Savoie, 
whose own life was full of scandalous adventures, 
" exquisite, immoral,” if we are to believe her latest 
historian,^ showed her affection for the boy, her idol 
and her " Cesar,” by spoiling and indulging him to the 
utmost. We have seen something of his childish games 
and active sports in the account of the Young Adventurer, 
and we know how early he began his gay life at the French 
Court, where, having listened awhile with easy good temper 
to his tutor, the Cardinal d’Amboise, he would hasten to 
enjoy the company of the jester Triboulet, or that of the 
Court ladies who delighted in the handsome merry boy. 
He began his love-affairs at fifteen and carried them on with 
perpetual changes therein all his life. Fickle and inconstant, 
niled by favourites, luxurious and averse to the dull study 
of state affairs, yet ever ready to meet the first comer with 

1 T? QioIiaT 
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a smile and jest, Francois was naturally far more popular 
than his livm Charles, who took his life and his duties so 
seriously. Heredity played its part with both princes, 
for Louise of Savoie and her husband — that Comte 
d'AngoulSme who refused to marry her unless he could 
bring his mistress to Court — ^both hved again in the King 
of France. It is true that the grandson of Maximilian had 
but little of that genial Emperor’s eager, volatile, generoas 
nature, which seemed to give him the secret of perennial 
youth. Charles was more like his other grandfather, 
Ferdinand, in his cautious diplomacy and cold impassive- 
ness, but most of all he resembles his grandmother, the 
great Queen Isabel, with her single-hearted devotion to 
a cause, and her splendid talent lor government, which 
was, in fact, the power of taking infinite pains. 

An intimate character study of these two sovereigns 
is of the utmost interest and v^ue to us when we consider 
the supieme importance of their future rivalry in the story 
of Charles de Bourbon. 

Charles V. of Spain had succeeded to his inheritance 
at a critical time when be and his ministers clearly saw 
that their first aim must be to ensure peace with the King 
of France, that formidable neighbour who could invade the 
Netherlands from the north of his kingdom, attack Spain 
by the frontier of the Pyrenees, and descend from Lombardy 
on the Kingdom of Naples. The young prince took the 
matter in hand without delay, and through the ministers 
on eitlicr side, the Sire de Cfadvrcs and Arthus de Bois}^ 
the Peace of Noyon was signed on Augusl 17,, 1516, A 
marriage contract being the usual way of strengthening 
such a bond, Charles was quite willing to accept yet another 
betrothal, which this time was to the baby daughter of 
Francois I. As this would need to be much delayed, the 
Catholic King (Charles) was to pay Uic Most Christian King 
(Francois) a yearly sum of 100,000 ecus d’or, until the 
marriage should take place. Maximilian had not been 
consulted by his grandson, but ho was boimd to ratify the 
truce, thus_ bringing his nine years' war with Venice to a 
most unsatisfactory conclusion. 

These transactions greatly conduced to the honour 
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and glory of the King of France. He was now relieved 
from any fear of the Swiss, with whom he had made a 
close alliance after Bourbon had won Milan from them ; 
he was at peace with England and had achieved so great 
a position that, in part of Germany, he was even looked 
upon as a possible competitor for the Holy Empire, in suc- 
cession to Maximilian. It was this hope which roused in 
Francois I. the dangerous ambition which was to malce him 
a rival of the Archduke Charles for the Imperial crown, 
and which was to transform these newly made allies into 
deadly enemies for the space of a quarter of a century. 
Meantime Charles, Due de Bourbon, as Constable of 
France, had been commissioned by the King to pass into 
Burgundy and there make a general review of all the men- 
at-arms in the various garrisons of that province. Having 
accomphshed this to his satisfaction, he returned to his 
Castle of Moulins and there remained for a time, holding 
a stately court for his nobles, and with the ladies of his 
family entertaining them wiUi his usual princely hospi- 
tality. He was invited to accompany the King and Queen 
to Rouen, where he took a great company and provided 
lavish entertamments. In July of the following year, 
1517, it was a supreme joy and satisfaction to him when his 
wife, Suzanne, gave birth to a son and heir of his vast 
domains. There was ^cat rejoicing amongst his subjects, 
and the more so as this had been scarcely expected, “ vu 
la difformitd et indisposition de la personne de madite 
dame. . . There had been no son bom to a Due de 
Bourbon since those of Due Charles I., eighty years before. 
When the King was informed of this happy event, he 
expressed his wUlingness to “hold the child at the baptismal 
font and make a Christian of him.” His Majesty arrived 
in October with a great court at Moulins, where he was 
received with magnificent festivals and tournaments whicli 
lasted a fortnight, at a fabulous expense. The baby prince, 
as oldest bom, received the title of Comte de Clermont ; 
the King gave him his own name Frangois, Anne de France 
was his godmother, and he was baptized by Monseigneur, 
the Bisliop do Lisieux, in the presence of a great company 
of bishops and noblos, in the chapel of the Castle of Moulins, 
(£,«») 3 a 
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most richly adorned and decorated. The Chevalier Bayard 
was present and bestowed the honour of knighthood upon 
this fragile little creature, who was destined to die before 
he could hold even a wooden sword in his baby hand. 

The King departed in high good temper, greatly pleased 
with his splendid reception, and in the spring of the following 
year he invited Bourbon to pay a return visit to Amboise, 
where to the Queen Qaude, " la bonne, sage et tr6s parXaicte 
royne de France,” was bom her first son, the long desired 
heir to the throne of France. There was the usual rejoicing 
and costly expenditure in festivities, not only at 
Court, but throughout the whole kingdom, in which the 
Due de Bourbon took his full share. He took advantage 
of this propitious moment to make another appeal to his 
sovereign for the payment of the immense sums due to him, 
but received no redress ; ” n’en pent oncq avoir expedition 
de fait.” However he concealed his disappointment, went 
out hunting with the Kmg, and took part in all the various 
tournaments. The Young Adventurer, to whom these were 
the very salt of life, gives a full account of some curious 
mimic warfare which almost went beyond a game. He had 
never seen an5d;hing like it before. 

” The Km^ caused a sham town of some size to be built 
of wood, out in the open field, and surrounded witli a moat, 
and placed there four great pieces of artillery . . . and 
Monsieur d'Alenqon, with loo men-at-arms on horseback, 
was stationed within the said town, and the Young 
Adventurer, with 400 men on loot, feigned to come to the 
help of M. d’Alengon, who was besieged by Monsieur de 
Bourbon with 100 men-at-arms on horseback, and M. de 
Venddme with 100 men on foot. . . . Then the King, in 
splendid armour, joined the Young Adventurer and threw 
himself into the town. The artillery within the town was 
composed of great wooden cannons bound with iron, which 
shot forth immense balls filled with air, which struck the 
besiegers and roUed them on the ground, and it was most 
amusing to see the jumps they made 1 When they had 
enough of this, M. d’Alcn5on and all his men-at-arms on 
horswack, galloped out of the sham town, and the King 
and the Adventurer with him, and three great pieces of 
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artillery began to fire as if they were on the field of battle. 
. . . Against them came M. de Bourbon with 100 men-at- 
arms, and they began to attack each other in excellent 
order ; it was the finest combat ever seen and the most 
like real war. . . . But the pastime did not please every 
one, for some were Idlled and others wounded . . .” adds 
the Yotmg Adventurer ' 

The baptism of the infant Dauphin, who did not live 
to be King of France, was a splendid ceremony, and Pope 
Leo X., who wa.s one of the sponsors, sent his nephew 
Lorenzo dei Medici, whom he had made Duke of Urbino, 
to represent him ; and besides the nobles of France there 
were a number of ambassadors. But amongst them all, 
the Due de Bourbon was so much distinguished by his 
magnificence and the splendid company he brought with 
him, " all dressed in gorgeous velvet with gold chains 
which went three times round their necks,” that the King's 
jealousy was again aroused, and he listened to the courtiers 
who remarked that so rich a lord could not need the repay- 
ment of his money 1 Bourbon certainly never received it, 
although again and again he made application to Francois L, 
and was compeEed to mortg^e more estates to pay the 
interest of the large sums which he had borrowed on the 
King’s behalf. 

Meantime on January 12, 13x9, the Emperor Maxi- 
milian died, and the fierce secret conflict which had been 
going on between Charles and Francois, for the succession 
to the Empire, no longer smouldered but broke out into 
open flames. Maximilian had passed away in fuU confi- 
dence of his grandson’s victory, yet this was by no means 
a certainty, although the enormous sum of nearly six 
thousand gulden had already been spent or promised in 
bribes to secure it. The whole contest now began over 
again, and the King of France, with his greater command 
of money and the support of the Pope, seemed at first to 
have the advantage. He had sent to Germany, Bonnivet 
and other astute ambassadors, who were commissioned to 
agree to evei^ demand and win over the Electors at any 
price. Nothing is more amazing to us in the history of 
this election than the greedy readiness of princes, bishops, 
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statesmen, generals — ^men of every condition — to receive 
bribes, until it seems as if all the world were for sale. We 
have no space here, in the life of Bourbon, to dwell upon 
tlie long and deeply interesting struggle which I have fully 
described elsewhere.^ 

In the end the voice of Germany was in favour of the 
grandson of Maximilian, who, at a cost of 850,000 florins, 
was elected at Frankfort on June 28, 1519, “ King of the 
Romans,” his formal title unW the papal coronation (often 
dispensed with) gave him the right to be called " Roma- 
norum Imperator.” In point of fact, this empty crown of 
Empire added nothing to his actual possessions and much 
to his obligations. Yet the ambition of Charles was justified, 
for this dignity of Suzerain Lord was, in a way, hereditary 
in his race, and had he shunned tire burden of such greatness, 
looked upon almost as “ divine majesty,” he would have 
lost prestige in the eyes of Europe. 

Sooner or later, war was now inevitable between the 
rival sovereigns, but for the present an armed neutrality 
was carried on. The King of France had already made 
fresh advances to Hen^ VIII. whose alliance was of the 
utmost importance to him, and we find the Due de Bourbon 
summoned to Paris to help in the entertainment of on im- 
portant embassy, and take part in the usual " dances, 
farces, morisques, momeries,” and other Court amusements. 
The Constable again seeks to recover (lie immense sums 
owing to him by the Kmg, but without success, and he then 
returns to his own domain, out of heart and discomraged. 
He has had recent domestic troubles in the loss of his infant 
son and heir, the precious little Comte de Clermont, and a 
fresh disappointment when twin boys of Madame Suzanne 
did not live to see the light of day. Soon after this sad 
event, the bereaved mother, who was in ill-health and with 
little hope for the future, decided to make her will, by which 
she named her husband, Charles de Bourbon, her universal 
legatee, “ thus showing the great and cordial love which 
she bore to him.” This was signed on December 15, 1519, at 
the Castle of Montluqon, with the full approbation and con- 
sent of her mother, Anne de France, Dudiosse de Bourbon. 

I “ Margaeilte of Auslna," p. zio ; seo Christophor Hare. 
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The King had expressed a wish to spend Christmas 
with his Court at the Bourbon palace of Chdtellerault, 
which was situated in the midst of the finest warrens and 
game preserves in the kingdom. With him came his wife. 
Queen Claude, and his mother, Madame Louise, and the 
Constable entertained the whole company with princely 
magnificence, having provided the choicest wines in his 
cellars, and abundance of rare viands, while game was good 
and plentiful, for never was there seen better sport, or 
gayer hunting parties. With dutiful homage he accom- 
panied the royal party on their way, with an escort as far 
as Cognac, where he took leave of his guests and returned 
to spend Easter at Chatellerault with his wife and her 
mother. 

Meanwhile both Charles V. and Francois I. were eagerly 
seeking the alliance and fnendship of Henry VIII., who 
was quite wilhng to receive advances from botli princes. 
The young King of Spain landed in England in May, 1520, 
and spent five days at Dover with the King, his uncle 
(by marriage with Catherine ol Ar^oii), in the fnendliest 
intimacy. They discussed the position ol Europe and the 
possibilities of conquest in the future, and Wolsey was 
encouraged to hope for his future elevation to the throne 
of St. Peter. Tlie very day when Henry VIII. took leave 
of his royal nephew, he embarked for Calais to pay a state 
visit to the King of France. He was accompanied by 
Queen Catherine and his prime minister Wolsey, and 
escorted by all the great officers of the crown, the chief 
prelates, and aU the greatest nobles of his kingdom. It 
was to be a rivalry of magnificence on this occasion, and the 
King of England brought with him, on his ships, a vast 
palace of wood and glass winch was to be put together 
outside the Castle of Guines, and to be hung with gorgeous 
velvet and silk, and priceless tapestry. 

The invitation had been given by the French King, 
who was already awaiting the coming of his guests to 
that famous meeting on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
which has left a kind of legendary glamour upon the pages 
of history. Not only the two monarchs but aU the great 
nobles of both countries had come prepared to outvie 
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each other at any cost, and as du Bellay remarks, " They 
bore their fields, their forests and their windmills on their 
shonlders.” ^ In this stately pageant the ladies played 
their part and honoured the feats of chivalry of the gaJknt 
knights by their presence. With the King of France was 
his wife. Queen Claude, and his sister,Marguerite of Alen^on ; 
and amon^t the ladies in attendance upon her was Ann 
Bole5m, who was thus first brought under Henry Vlllth’s 
notice. Madame Louise dc Savoie, the King’s mother, 
was also present, and gives the followmg account of the 
proceedings in her Journal : — 

" On the last day of May, 1520, my son arrived at Ardres, 
called in Latin Ardea ; and the said day the King of England, 
second of his race, arrived at Calez, which is cmlcd in Latin 
Caletum or Portus Itius, according to Caesar in the fifth 
Book of his Commentaries. 

“ On Tuesday, June 5, 1520, the King of England arrived 
at Guynes, and the Queen, my daughter and I ariivcd at 
Ardres ; . . . 

" On June 7, 1520, which was the day of la Festc-Dieu, 
about six or seven in the afternoon, my son and the King 
of England met in the tent of the latter, near Guynes. 

“ On the ninth day of June, 1520, my son and the King 
of England found themselves in the country, each with 
fifty men, and took wine together about half-past five in 
the afternoon. 

" On June 17, 1520, the lodging of M. d'Orval at Ardres 
caught fire about half-past ten at night ; whicli was a most 
unfortunate thing for we were in a suspicious and evil 
place. 

“ On June 23, 1520, the Legate of England chanted 
the Mass in the open fields before the two kings. All the 
chapel was made and dressed by the English except the 
pavilion of my son’s chapel whidi was set out in the oratory. 
My son knelt down to the right, and took ' la paix ' and the 
gospel first ; and the little Cardinal of Vendosme served 
them, 

“ On Jtme 24, 1520, the two kings took their departure 
and said adieu to each other." 

1 ** Mfimoires lie Fleurange.” 
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Throughout the Journal of the Queen-mother, it is only 
the doings of " my son ” which have any interest for her. 
The most vivid account of the Field of the Cloth of Gold 
is that given in the “ Mdmoires de Fleurangc ’’ (the Young 
Adventurer). He rises to a pitch of enthusiasm as he 
describes the camp of Francois I., with the most beautiful 
tents that ever were seen — ^some in cloth of gold and others 
in smooth textures of gold and silver, with mottoes and 
chivalric devices, hung inside with velvet and silk. There 
were more than three hundred in number, and above them 
waved the banners of the princes and lords, and the arms 
of France. In the midst rose the royal pavilion, even 
more spacious and splendid than the others, with a golden 
statue of St. Michael above it, glittering in the sunshine. 
The state meeting of the two kings on June 7 was a gorgeous 
ceremonial arranged with an amount of punctilious etiquette 
which betrayed uneasy suspicion. Each monarch set forth 
from his own dominion at the same moment, and slowly 
advanced at the same pace on a splendid war-horse, pre- 
ceded by his Constable holding a naked sword, and followed 
by aU the great lords in sumptuous costumes, and an escort 
of four hundred archers and men-at-arms. Outside his 
armour, the King of France wore a mantle of cloth of gold, 
sprinkled with pearls, diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, and 
on his head a velvet cap shining with precious stones, from 
which floated magnificent white plmnes. The King of 
England was dressed with like splendour, save that his 
mantle was of doth of silver. They met at last with 
courtly salutations and embraced cadi other while still on 
horseback, then dismounted and entered the statdy pavilion 
together, arm in arm. Francois was anxious to obtain a 
definite promise of assistance from Henry, who temporized, 
while using the most friendly lanmiage. “ Sire," he said, 
“ neither your realms nor other the places of your power 
is the matter of my regard ; but the steadfastness and loyal 
keeping of promise between you and me. That observed 
and kept, I never saw prince with my eyes, that might of 
my heart be more loved.” They examined together the 
treaty of 1518, by which the Dauphin was to marry Mary 
of England, and Fran9ois I. was to pay a large yearly sum 
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until the celebration of the marriage. In reading the pre- 
amble, Henry VHI. left out his title of " King of France," 
remarking to his brother sovereign ; “ I will omit it as you 
are here, for I should lie,” yet it was certainly retained in 
the written document. 

In the showy tournaments which were repeated on many 
days, the two kings played their part gallantly. Marillac 
tells us that one day the Due de Bourbon rode a wonderful 
courser, who could leap his own height, and was greatly 
admired by Henry VIIT., to whom the Constable immedi- 
ately offered it, and it was gi'aciously accepted. In the 
jousts and tournamenfs the English knights appear to have 
shown more strength and vigour, and the French more skill 
and agility. Henry himself was a splendid archer, and 
" was good to sec " in his trials with the crossbow. But 
Flciuange tells us that on one unlucky day when the two 
princes were in the great pavilion together and had taken 
some wine, the King of England exclaimed : " My brother, 
I will wrestle with you," and seizing the King of France 
with his strong hands, sought to overthrow him, but Franfois 
was also a good wrestler, and being more slcilful, tripped him 
up and Henry fell flat on the ground. He got up in a rage 
and wished to continue the fight, but the Queens interfered 
and the wrestlers were persuE^ed to sit down to the supper 
Whidi awaited them. This defeat rankled in the mind of 
Henry, and did much to counteract the good which all the 
gifts and festal meetings had done. The two kings parted 
with every appearance of cordiality, but Henry VHI. had 
scarcely loft Francois 1. before he went on to Gravclincs, 
where the Emperor Charles awaited him, and they agreed 
to a new treaty together. 



CHAPTER VI 

Fresh affronts to the Due de Bourbon — ^Expedition to Picardy 
— ^The Constable refused his right to command the Guard — 
Death of Suzanne do Bourbon, wife of the Constable — 
Demand of the Queen-mother, Louise de Savoie — ^Her 
character — ^Refusal of Bourbon — The Constable threatened 
with a lawsuit to deprive him of his Dominions of the 
Flouse of Bourbon — ^The advice of Anne de France. 

" The Chronicle of Marillac/’ which is full of the naive 
details of an eye-witness, ends with the departure of the 
Due de Bourbon in company with the King from the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold, their journey together by Abbeville 
and Amiens to Paris, and the return of Charles to his Castle 
of Chdtellerault, where he remained during the winter with 
his wife and her mother. He felt himself neglected after 
all he had done for the King, who had become cold and in- 
different to him, and steadily refused to pay him arrears 
of his various appointments, or to return him the large 
amounts spent in the Italian Campaign. It was not for 
want of money, as Fran9ois could be liberal enough to his 
favourites, thus in the dose neighbourhood of the Bourbon 
palace of ChitcUerauIt, he had built a splendid castle for 
Bonnivet. One day when the Constable was attending 
him in a great hunting party, the King asked what he 
thought of it. " I think," was the proud reply, " that the 
cage is too spacious and too beautiful for the bird." 

' What you say is from jealousy," cxdaimed the King. 
“ How can your Majesty believe," rejoined Bourbon, 
“ that I can feel jealous of a gentleman whose ancestors 
were only too happy to be the squires of mine ? " 

Somewhat later, when war was on the point of breaking 
out with Charles V., the Constable of France was not in- 

si 
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eluded in the four great military governments of Picardy, 
of Champagne, of Guienne, and of Lombardy, which the 
King of France distributed to meet the enemy on his various 
frontiers. These great dignities had been given “ to the 
timid Due d’Alen9on, to the peaceful Due dc Venddme, to 
the arrogant Bonnivet, and to the irresolute Lautrec.” 
The affront of being delibcratdy left out from these im- 
portant posts was most keenly felt by Charles dc Bourbon, 
who soon received a more direct and unendurable insult. 
The King had commanded Bourbon to raise in his own 
estates, six thousand foot soldiers and three hundred men- 
at-arms, and when he obeyed and joined the King in Picardy 
with his levies, hoping for high reward for his promptness 
and zeal, he was called upon instead to endure an intoler- 
able humiliation. 

The office of Constable of Franco gave him a right to 
the command of the advance-guard, and in this position 
he had acquitted himself with honour and glory at the 
battle of Marignano. But in Picardy in 1521, he found 
himself deprived of it from no fault of his own, and the 
Due d'Alen^oii who had married the King’s sister Marguerite, 
and distiii^ished himself in no other way, was placed in 
charge of the most important place in the army. Charles 
de Bourbon was deeply hurl and disappointed by this 
unjust treatment on the part of his sovereign ; he was too 
proud to utter a word of complaint, but he never forgave 
or forgot it. We arc told that more than once he was 
heard to quote the haughty reply of a great lord to Charles 
VII., who asked it any bribe would tempt him from his 
loyalty. “ No, sire, not even the offer of Ihree kingdoms 
such as yours ; but an affront would be enough.” Yet far 
worse than this was in store for that proud unbending 
spirit ! 

Martin Du Bcllay, the wdl-known contemporary chron- 
icler, who himself fought at the battles of Marignan and 
Pavia, and whose fairness is undisputed, tells us that 
Bourbon endured his King’s ingratitude with patience, 
and served well and faithfully under his orders. He also 
adds : "I have seen in my time that the people who have 
left the King’s service from discontent, have in the end 
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done him more injury than many others. Thus for example 
the Bishop of Li%e, the Prince of Orange, the Marquis of 
Mantua, the Due de Bourbon, the seigneur Andr6 d’Orie 
and several others.” In this very campaign where he was 
so cruelly wronged, there came a moment when, if the 
Constable’s advice had been followed, the Emperor might 
have met with the same fate under the walls of Valenciennes 
which Francois I. himself had to endure later at the Battle 
of Pavia. 

The French army had crossed the Escaut on a bridge 
thrown over the river below Bouchain, and had formed 
in order of battle, before the forces under the Count of 
Nassau, 12,000 landsknechte and 4,000 men-at-arms, sent 
by Charles V. , could bar their passage. The imperial array, 
having failed to prevent th^ manoeuvre, and being no 
longer protected by the river, was not strong enough to 
resist an attack, which could not fail to mean certain victory 
to the French. This did not occur to Frangois, who, 
although a very brave and dashing soldier king, was by 
no means a good general. But the Constable of France, 
who had taken so splendid a part at Agnadello and at 
Marignano, seized the position at a glance with the instinct 
of a born commander. His wrongs were forgotten ; he 
listened only to the impulse of his warlike genius, and 
eagerly urged an impetuous and instant attack upon the 
unprepared enemy. La Palisse and the Sieur de La 
Tremouille, both experienced Captains, agreed with his 
suggestion, but the King of France preferred to listen to 
the timid advice of the Mar 4 chal do Chatillon. He was 
contented to watch the escape by flight of an army which 
he might have destroyed. The forces of Charles V. were 
suffered to retreat unmolested to Valenciennes, when 
prompt action on the part of their foes would have crushed 
and annihilated them. In this decision of the French King 
we cannot tell how far he may have been guided by jealousy 
and suspicion of the prince he had so deeply injured. 

This IS the opinion of Gaillard who remarks, ” It was to 
the desire of contradicting and mortifying the Constable 
that the King sacrificed his wish to Fght. In vain did La 
TremouiUe, Chabannes, and Bayard demand permission to 
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pursue the imperial army at the head of their companies 
of men-at-arms, and promise to defeat them with this 
small number of troops ; the army spent the whole night 
in passive inaction. . . . The Emperor himself was so 
struck with the danger which his army had so narrowly 
escaped, that he fled that very night into Flanders with 
one hundred hoi semen.” 

As Du BcUay says : “ And on that day God had delivered 
our enemies into our hands, but wo would not accept, a 
thing which cost us dearly afterwards ; for those who refuse 
the good fortune presented by God, find that it does not 
return again when asked for.” 

Even this last disappointment, Charles de Bourbon 
endured in sUence. He followed the campaign, obeying 
the orders which he received when it should have been his 
place to command. " He took the town of Bouchain, 
carried by assault that of Hddin and, by ihis means, placed 
all the neighbouring tortresscs under the King’s command. 
All who write about this expedition cannot be silent with 
regard to the valour, the judgment, and the determined 
resolution of M. do Bourbon, and they dwell upon his 
goodness, his devotion to the success of the crown, and his 
patience in bearing the neglect of the King and tlic evil 
treatment which was the reward of his fidelity.” 

We have reached the most critical point of the history 
of Charles Due de Bourbon when, in April 1:521, he lost his 
gentle loving wife Suzanne de Bourbon. Laval, who con- 
tinued the Chronicle of Marillac, says that the poor lady 
was so grieved and worried by the affronts which her hus- 
band had endured from the King, that she fell iU, and being 
ever weakly and delicate, had no strength to recover and 
so “ decMa, quclqucs sccours qu’on luy sut porter.” This 
fragile heiress of the great house of Bourbon, the centre of 
so many hopes, was laid to rcsi in the Priory Church of 
Souvigny, amidst the stately tombs of her ancastors, the 
Dukes of Bourbon, and her canopied monument may be 
seen there to this day. After sixteen years of married life, 
Charles had indeed good cause to mourn for the wife who 
had made his high position unassailable ; and we can 
picture to ourselves tlie despairing grief of the great Anne 
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de France at the loss of her dear “ obedient daughter,” the 
only child of her House and her love. 

Yet no one could have foreseen that almost before poor 
little Suzanne was laid in her grave, her husband the Due 
dc Bourbon would find himself overwhehned by a new mis- 
fortune which he was powerless to avert. 

In order to understand the history of this critical 
period, it will be needful to study not only the recorded 
facts, but the state of feeling and even the gossip of the day. 
From all these sources we learn that Louise de Savoie, the 
King’s mother, had long shown a very warm interest in 
the handsome young Prince, splendid in rank and magni- 
ficence, Charles de Bourbon. It was said that her influence 
had helped to make him Coustable of France, and that she 
had procured his recall from Italy when ho was Governor 
of Mflan, as she could not endure his absence. Yet, we axe 
scarcely prepared to hear that on the death of his wife 
Suzanne, this Royal lady demanded of her son Franfois I. 
that he shoifld arrange a marriage for her with Charles de 
Bourbon. Bom in 1476, she had, at this date, reached the 
mature age of forty-five, while the young Duke was only 
thirty-one. A glance at the character and personal his- 
tory of Louise de Savoie may tlirow some light upon tliis 
amazing incident. 

The orphan daughter of the Sieur de Bresse and Mar- 
guerite de Bourbon, Louise was brought up by the charity 
of her aunt, Anne de France, Duchesse de Bourbon, As a 
girl of twelve a brilliant marriage was arranged for her with 
a peer of the blood-royal, the Comte d'AngoulSme, an elderly 
roud, who was op^y unfaithful to her. Louise was 
scarcely nineteen when she was left a widow with two 
children. Marguerite and Fran9ois, to whom she proved a 
most devoted but foolishly unwise mother. Louis XII, 
was their guardian, and after a time rumours reached him 
that the conduct of the widowed princess was so open to 
reproach, even for those licentious days, that he sent his 
trusted friend, the Marechal de Gid, to supervise her house- 
hold. In order to end a notorious scandal, Gid was brave 
enough to dismiss her favourite " Valet ” and secret^ 
Jean de St. Gdlais, and for this Louise never forgave him. 
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as we see later in that tragic “ Procfes de Gid ” when he was 
hounded to his ruin by lies and false witnesses. When 
power came to her, after her son’s accession to the throne, 
Louise paid off all old scores and no one ever offended her 
with impunity. As it was said of her : “ Elle va, comme 
on salt, exiler, pendre ou brffler quelques objets de ses 
rancunes.” 

Such at heart was the woman whoso fatal passion for 
Charles de Bourbon helped to destroy him. In her gay 
Boccaccian Court, surrounded by shameless flatterers, 
Louise de Savoie doubtless felt that her hand would be a 
prize indeed for any Royal suitor, and that she stooped 
to offer it to the highest noble of the realm. Her personal 
appearance in youth is thus described to us by the artistic 
Robinct Testard. " Mince et mdme sdclie, la robe bien 
ouverte, cheveux d’xm blond chfltain rclevds sous une coiffe, 
le front haut, les sourcils minces et Idgdrcment aigus, la 
peau blanche ct fine, de maigres joues peu colordes, la bouche 
et lo menton mignons, le nez droit et massif, les yeux gris 
en coulisse un peu boursoufflds, au regard qui sc tr^it. . . 
There was luricing iealoxisy in her affection for her marvel- 
lous daughter, the far-famed " Marguerite dcs Marguerites,” 
but the chief devotion ot her life was for her son ; “ mon 
fils, mon roi, mon seigneur, mon glorieux ct triomphant 
Cdsar . . .” as she calls him in her diary, which is almost 
entirely devoted to his adventures and exploits. 

Fran9ois I. remained under his mother’s influence and 
appears to have refused her nothing. Wlicn die asked for 
the hand of Charles de Bourbon, he may have known her 
too well to be surprised, or it may have seemed to him an 
easy way of securing for her the vast possessions of the 
House of Bourbon to wliich she was allied. In any case a 
modem writer on the " Renaissance ” thus tells the story: 
" Francis sent a Lord to apprise Bourbon of his will. An 
old chronicler describes the scene. When the Duke 
heard these tidings, for a long time he spake no word, 
but stood looking at the noble messenger, his brolher-in- 
arms, and at length he said to him : ‘ Is it an act worthy 
of our friendship to bring me the offer of such a woman . . . 
the dread of all nations ? . . . I would not do this thing, 
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no, not for all the riches of Christendom.’ When the King 
told Louise of this answer, she was like a woman bereft 
of her senses . . . and cried : ' The matter shall not rest 
here, for by the Creator of souls his words shall cost him 
dear. . . . My son, you shall avenge me. . . ^ A 
woman scorned in her outspoken love which turned to 
hatred and was soon to bear bitter fruit. 

If some French historians are naturally reticent about 
this scandal at the time, the news rapidly spread to distant 
Courts, for we find Henry VIII. saying to the ambassador 
of Charles V. : “ There has been much discontent between the 
King Frangois and the said Bourbon, since he has refused 
to marry Madame la R^ente, who loves him very 
much.” * 

The next move in this complicated game is that the 
Constable of France finds himself threatened with a law- 
suit, as the King’s mother puts forward her claim to the 
great estates of the House or Bourbon, as belonging to her 
db intestat by the death of Madame Suzanne, her first 
cousin (see Table II.), she being more closely allied to the 
said Duchesse de Bourbon than was her husband Charles. 
We have good reason to believe that this claim, a true bolt 
from the blue, was made at the instigation ot the Chan- 
cellor Du Prat, who pointed out to Louise that Charles had 
already married Suzanne to make assurance doubly sure 
of his right of succession to these dominions, eind that now 
on the death of his first wife, he might be persuaded to 
marry again in order to make sure of them once more. 
However indignant he may be at first, he would soon see 
where his interest lies, and bo thankful both to insure his 
position and regain the King’s favour by this marriage, 
which wiU give Louise de Savoie the possessions of her 
ancestors. On the other hand, if Charles should uu^nantly 
refuse, no expense must be spared and all the influence 
of the Crown must be used in gaining this lawsuit. Louise 
was assured tliat she was the next heir, as these dominions 
had been subject to female succession before the year 1400, 
and had become so again byihie letters patent of Louis Xll. 

1 B» Sichel. 

8 Quoted by Mignet, Vol. 11. p. 364. 
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in 1498, when he settled the inheritance of Suzanne de 
Bourbon. 

On the refusal of this marriage, war was thus openly 
declared, and Charlc?s might be assured that it would only 
end in his ruin. He had not only to defend himsclt but 
also his mother-in-law, Anne dc France, Duchesse de 
Bourbon, who had been Regent ot Fiance on the death of 
her latlicr Louis XI. This great lady, now advanced in 
years — she was over sixty — ^in failing health, and broken- 
hearted by the loss of her only child, lavished upon Charles 
de Bourbon the aflcction of a devoted mother. Wo can 
imagine her fierce resentment and wounded pride on finding 
herself the object of attack from Lomse de Savoie whom 
she had adopted in her orjihan cliildhood, and whom she 
had married to the Comte d’Angoulfimc, thus obtaining for 
this girl, whom she had never really liked or approved of, 
tlie high position of mother to the King of France. Louise 
had already shown herself ungrateful to the aunt who had 
done so much for her. She was jealous of the high favour 
with which Queen Anne (de Bretagne) had always regarded 
both the dowager Duchesse dc Bourbon and her daughter 
Suzanne. Duke Charles was on such friendly terms with 
the present Queen Claude that she would gladly have 
offered him her sister Rendc as his second wife, but the child 
princess is sard to have demurred on the ground that " she 
could not marry a prince who was on the point of losing 
his domains." 

The plea put forward on behalf of Louise do Savoie, 
tliat the Duchess Anne lost all her lights of possession 
and of dowry on the death of her daughter, was clearly 
against all custom and law, and the royal lady, so deeply 
insulted in her pride of race and her honour, appears to have 
forgotten the larger mtcrcsts of the coimtry over which she 
had once ruled, and, as a champion of the House of Bourbon 
only, to have urged Charles to open rebellion against the 
Valois on the throne. She knew the implacable nature of 
Louise, she foresaw that there could be but one end to this 
unfair lawsuit, supported by a King against his subject ; 
lor the loss of her son-in-law's possessions would surely 
be followed by trumped-up charges and would inevitably 
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lead him to the scaffold. Before the trial had even com- 
menced, Fran9ois had shown his hand by seizing the 
“ Comid de la Marche, Carlat, and Murat . . . pretending 
that the permission granted to Duke Pierre for his daughter 
ended with her. . . 

Anne was aware of the Emperor’s overtures to Charles, 
and most strongly advised him to accept them, including 
the suggested marriage with his sister Eldonorc. “ My 
son,” she is reported to have said, “ consider that the 
House of Bourbon has already been allied with the House 
of Burgundy, and that during this alliance it has always 
flourished and been prosperous. You see tlic troubles 
we have now, and this lawsuit which only proceeds from 
oiiT lack of alliances. I pray and command you to accept 
the alliairce with the Emperor. Promise me that you will 
do so with all diligence and I shall die content.” Mignet, 
who quotes this, remarks thus upon it : " The daughter of 
Louis XI. who had governed the Kingdom of France during 
the minority of her brother Charles VIII.^ — ^maintaining its 
authority and enlarging its boundaries — ^had changed her 
maxims in changhig her position. She now sought to 
support the greatness of the House into which she had 
entered and which seemed about to fall in ruins on the 
death of her daughter Suzanne. What the great feudal 
lords of the realm and all the Princes of the blood had done 
when their intcre.sts were opposed to the Crown, what the 
Dulces of Bourgogne, of Bretagne, and Louis XI. as Dauphin 
had recently done, that slie advised the Constable of France, 
her son-in-law, to do.” 



CHAPTER VII 


Pran9ois T. and Ix)uise de Savoie lay claim to the vast posses- 
sions of Cliarlos de Bourbon — The famous lawsuit — Delays 
of tile Parliament — Sequestration of Bourbon’s property by 
the Queen-mother — ^Her cruel treatment of de Semblan9ay 
— Advances of the Emperor to Bourbon — HiS treatment at 
the French Court — Death of Anne de Franco. 

Tins great lawsuit, the mighty struggle between royalty 
and the typical representative of the powerful feudal 
nobility of the realm, was one of the most critical events 
in the history of France. Whatever private and selfish 
motives Francois L, Louise dc Savoio, and the Chancellor 
Du Prat may have had, they were unconsciously serving 
the cause of that kingly prerogative which alone could make 
of France a united mngdom rather than a group of rival 
provinces, each ruled by its own sovereign lord. 

They had chosen, it is true, a most perilous lime to run 
the risk of alienating the nob^ty of the land in the person 
of the Due do Bourbon, when ^ Europe was in coalition 
against France, and the issue of events was more than 
doubtful. On the oiher hand, Charles could not yield 
witliout being a traitor to his order and his name ; the 
eyes of the world were upon him, and he would have shown 
himself a dastard to bow before the storm. In his heart 
he knew himself to be the appointed victim and that his 
cause was hopeless from the first — ^for.how could the Parlia- 
ment dare to give sentence against the King ? Even from 
this distance of time, wc watch with brealhioss interest the 
oncoming of the fateful inevitable tragedy — ^Iho scapegoat 
driven out into the wilderness laden with the sins of pa.st 
ages — a needful sacrifice to prepare the way for a new order 
of unity and strength. 
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When we consider the splendid position and iTmnpnsp 
domain of Charles de Bourbon, we are compelled to own 
that so powerful a vassal was a constant danger to tiie 
Crown itself. The mere enumeration of his dignities places 
Charles before us a sovereign prince. He was Due de 
Bourbon, Auvergne, and Chitelleraut ; Comte de Clermont, 
Montpensier. Forez, La Marche and de Gien ; Dauphin 
d'Auverme ; Vicomte de Carlat and Murat ; Sire de Beau- 
jeu, de CombraiUe, de Mercceur, d'Annonay, de la Roche- 
en-Rcgnier and de Bourbon-Lancy. These vast estates 
were governed after the manner of a real kingdom. The 
centre of the government was fixed at Moulins, an ancient 
city, well placed on the navigable river the Allier, in a fertile 
plain ; the home of the Bourbon princes since Robert, the 
son of St. Louis, took up his abode tliere. Within a few 
miles was the stately castle of Chantelle, the strongest 
fortress in the country — defended by a rocky precipice, a 
river, and strong fortifications ; and at the same time the 
most beautiful palace in France. 

It was the favourite home of Anne de France, who made 
it a treasure-house of rare and beautiful works of art, of 
splendid furniture, tapestries, pictures, and a priceless 
library of books and Uluminated manuscripts. Yet, this 
was only one of the many magnificent diiteaux of the House 
of Bourbon. The administration of Charles de Bourbon 
was carried out with kingly pomp and circumstance. He 
had his Court in which he was surrounded by his feudal 
vassals, and many other nobles attracted by his princely 
generosity and the sumptuous splendour of his hospitality. 
The Duke maintained an immense household; a regular com- 
pany of “archers of the guard" with their captain ; diamber- 
lains, equerries, squires, gentlemen and pensioners of his 
household, twenty-four pages, heralds-at-arms, cup-bearers, 
stewards, secretaries, and a vast crowd of menial attendants. 
He had the right to administer justice, with the reserve of 
an appeal to the royal courts ; he appointed a chancellor, 
he had his own pleaders. This great lord had even the 
right to levy soldiers in the greater part of his dominions, 
and this was the more possible to ram for he was almost 
as rich as the King. As a final touch to his magnificence. 
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Charles do Bourbon was a patron of art and literature, and 
kept in his pay both writers and artists. 

More than this, as the head of the House of Bourbon and 
of the blood-royal of France by direct descent from St. Louis, 
this first subject of the leahn was so perilously near to suc- 
cession of the throne that Francois I., head of the House of 
Valois, could never forget or forgive it. His fall was inevit- 
able, iDUt the moans by which it was accomplished were 
brutal. 

Having once grasped the main issue of the gigantic 
struggle, we are at leisure to follow out the details of (his 
unique lawsuit between the crowned and the uncrowned 
long. Tlic case was brought before the Parliament of Paris 
in January 1522, and the first thing we notice is that the 
Parliament, fearing the public opinion of the country, did 
not show any zeal in supporting the Crown against a great 
vassal. The fiscal exactions of Du Prat, and the high- 
handed contempt of Framjois I. for any opposition to his 
extravagant demands, had roused a feeling of initation in 
the legal body. But all resistance was useless, for the 
King’s will carried aU before it. 

^^cn the case began, two famous lawyers, Bouchard and 
Montholon pleaded on the side of the defendants, the Due 
de Bourbon and Madame Anne dc France, while Poyet 
(afterwards made aiancellor of France) was counsel for 
Louise dc Savoie, and the Advocate-General, T.izcl, repre- 
sented the King’s claim. H w is a terribly long and weari- 
some suit, as it was the intercot of the plainliIJ’s cause to 
spread the interest over the greatest possible' number of 
reclamations : " un vrai iarrago d’allfigations," sa5^ one 
witness. " On nc pout cmiU5a‘x plus savammcnl," says 
Dreux du Radicr. 

The followrng arc the important facts. On the marriage 
of Jean I., Due de Bourbon with Marie dc Berry, in the 
year X400, the duchy of Bourlxin and the counties of Cler- 
mont and Forez, coming from the side of Bourbon ; and 
the duchy of Auvergne and county of Montponsier coming 
from the side of Berry, were formed into an appanage which 
was declared to descend to heirs male. King Charles VI. 
being a party to this contract. Before tliis date, some of 
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these possessions had been an appanage, which might be 
inherited by females. An appanage returns to the Crown 
when there is a failure of heirs pointed out by its special 
constitution. No disposition by the holder lor ihe time 
being could defeat that reversion. 

We thus come down to 1498 when Piene IL, Due de 
Bourbon, obtained from King Louis XII. letters patent, 
authorising his daughter Suzanne and her descendants to 
succeed him. These letters were an invasion of the rights 
of the Counts of Montpensier, who were entitled to the 
succession as heirs male under the arrangements of 1400. 
The King appeal's to have been aware of this for, on the 
death of Pierre de Bourbon, he consulted with his great 
lawyers on the subject of succession in various dominions, 
and he definitely advised the Duchess Anne to marry her 
daughter Suzanne to young Charles (now heir of the House 
of Montpensier by the death of his father and elder brother). 
Louis XII. quite appreciated the rights of the young prince. 
He showed this still more plainly the following year, 1505, 
when at the marriage ot Charles and Suzanne, a contract 
was carefully drawn up in which he took part, by which 
husband and wife make a mutual donation of all their 
property and dominions to the survivor, in case there are 
no children. The Idndly old King certainly intended that 
this should settle the matter, and end the controversy. In 
this contract, Madame Anne de France also left ^ her 
property to the survivor of those two and to their heirs. 
As Montholon pointed out, " in this marriage treaty it is 
clearly shown that the defendant (Charles of Bourbon) is 
really the true duke and lord of the Bourbon property, for 
he assigns to the said dame, Suzanne de Bourbon, 10,000 
livres de rente as a dowry, to be raised upon his duchy of 
Auvergne and county of Clermont, which is clearly the deed 
of a proprietor. He also bestows upon Madame Anno de 
France for her dowry, the sum of 10,000 livres touxnois from 
his dudhy of Bourbonnais. . . 

When Suzanne de Bourbon died in 1521, at the age of 
twenty-nine, she ratified all the clauses of her marriage 
contract, and made her husband her sole legatee. After 
her daughter's death, Anne de France also left all that she 
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possessed to her son-in-law Charles de Bourbon. Of course 
these wills, as far as the appanage is concerned, must be 
put out of the case, for of that they had no power to dispose. 

As for Louise de Savoie who claimed by female succes- 
sion — ^this she could only do Iw treating as null and void, 
not only the letters patent of Louis XII. in 1498, but also 
the arrangement of 1400 at the marriage of Jean de Bour- 
bon and Marie do Berry. When the advocate of Louise 
brought forward a genealogy of the children of Charles I., 
Due de Bourbon, and pointed out that the King’s mother 
was the daughter of his seventh child Marguerite who 
married the Due de Savoie, while Suzanne was the daughter 
of his second son Pierre, and therefore the two ladies 
were first cousins, and Louise should inherit, rather than 
Suzanne’s mother Anne de France ; — Bouchard replied 
that according to the written law vivmte matre, the goods 
of the daughter cannot go to a first cousin, this being also 
against the custom of the land. 

In this long and tedious trial there is a conte.st over every 
diflerent portion of the inheritance and every conceivable 
g^uibble is brought into use. Thus the fathers of Jean de 
Bourbon and Marie de Berry, who give their broad lands 
to the males descending from this marriage, speak good, 
clear, sensible old French, while the notaries who draw up 
the deed turn it into bad Latin, which they probably do 
not understand, and get confused with an ablative absolute 
which the advocate for Louise de Savoie tries to twist into 
a conditional meaning ! To this Montholon, on behalf of 
Duke Charles, made reply that, in the language of noble 
princes, we look for the dear intention without seeking 
subtle devices. He also goes on to point out that the mar- 
riage contract of Pierre Due de Bourbon and Anne of 
France was only a repetition of that much quoted one of 
Jean de Bourbon and Marie de Berry, " that an appanage 
in fact remained inalienable,” and he insists that if Louis 
XII. had known of this arrangement of Louis XI., he would 
never have granted the letters patent of 1498 to Suzanne. 

Now this probable ignorance of King Louis XII. would 
have been an excellent ground for seeking the recall of 
those letters and the cancdling of their registration ; but 
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this course does not appear to have been taken. However, 
the sequestration of the Bourbon lands was so ably opposed 
that the Court, not daring to commit the injustice which 
the King so strongly urged, took the timid course of defer- 
ring then: decision, and ordering that the lawsuit should be 
put off until the " morrow of St. Martin of the coming 
winter.’* As this decision was given in the month of 
August, it seemed to leave a breathing space, yet by this 
time the Constable of France knew that for hun all hope 
was at an end. But he had not yet reached the depth of 
his humiliation. As Laval tells us : “ Madame, the mother 
of the King, too impatient to wait until the month of 
November, made such violent efforts to obtain the decree 
of sequesliation that she succeeded before the dose of 
Parliament in that same month of August. This decree 
filled the measure of Bourbon's despair. He knew that 
the King was as much his enemy as Madame his mother, 
and moreover, deprived of all his possessions, titles, dignities 
and even of his great offices and emoluments from the King, 
he knew not where this matter wotild end. . . .” 

Charles had indeed cau.se for appjrehension when he 
remembered the cruel vengeance of which Louise de Savoie 
was capable. A flagrant instance of her unscrupulous 
methods had only just occurred. The French army had 
been defeated in Italy, and when Lautrec, the general, 
returned, the King in his bitter disappointment refused 
to see him. But Lautrec, es^er to justify himself, found 
means of approaching his sovereign and complained of this 
treatment. Franfois replied that he could not forgive him 
for the loss of Milan. Upon this Lautrec explained that 
His Majesty was to blame, as he had never sent the money 
which was so urgently needed. The army had not been 
paid for eighteen months, and the 16,000 Swiss who had 
joined him at Monza had so clamoured for battle or pay, 
that he, Lautrec, against his better judgment, had been com- 
pelled to attack the enemy in a strong position at Bicocca, 
near Milan. The result had been that crushing defeat. 

The King indignantly replied that he had sent ^00,000 
crowns as soon as they were asked for, but Lautrec insisted 
that he had never received the money. The Treasurer of 
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France, the Lord oi Semblan^ay, was sent for in haste, and 
admitted the King's command, but added that 'when the 
money was about to bo sent, Madame, the King’s mother, 
had taken the 400,000 crowns for herself. Tire story was 
so incredible that Francois hurried to the apartments of 
Louise and told her of the accusation, angrily accusing her 
of thus causing the loss ot his duchy of Milan. She was 
confronted with de Scmblangay and was obliged to own 
that die took the money, but ^e vowed that it was her own 
property, savings upon her revenue. The unfortunate 
Treasurer repeated his assertion, but Louise violently 
accused him of fraud and peculation, and was supported 
by the Chancellor du Prat, who hated de Semblangay, 
against whom a criminal suit was soon brought ; he was 
tried and condemned by judges cho.sen by his foes, and 
ultimately died on the scaffold in 1537. Such was the fate 
of an holiest man who had served four kings with honour 
and devotion I ^ 

This disgraceful story is told by many historians, but the 
fullest details are given by the scholarly Martin du BcUay, 
who died in 1559, and who is accused by Montaigne of being 
“ a special pleader for Ftan9ois I. against the Emperor 
rather than an impartial historian." 

While the great lawsuit was iii progress, and the faintest 
hope remained, Charles dc Bourbon actually remained at 
the Court of Fran9ois [., although be must have been acutely 
conscious of the hostile atmosphere which surrounded him. 
He could not fail to notice the secret satisfaction of envious 
rivals at the painful position in which the first gentleman 
of Franco, after the King, found himself. His partisans 
amongst the nobility, who looked upon him as the champion 
of their order, could scarcely dare to show their sympathy. 
As the iron entered into his soul, Charles was slowly making 
up his mind. Each day the shadows darkened around him 
and, as Mignet says : " The ill-will and tire resistless power 
of his enemies made him fear complete spoliation ; ruin 
would be added to disgrace, and this iniquitous persecution 

1 See Dw BoUay, Bftlnme, VariHas, Bratit 6 me, Bouchet and other 
historians. The people detested lAiuise de Savoie for her avarice. On 
her death 1,500,000 crowns wore found in her eoffars, 
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set the seal upon all the injunes and affronts which he had 
endured. His proud soul revolted at the thought, and while 
maintaining his rights, he prepared his revenge.” 

Chateaubriand thought the same ; he quite understood 
that the Constable’s high position was a part of himself 
and that he could not live without it. " He represented 
the power, the life and the customs of a great vassal of the 
Crown, in olden times.” 

In this crisis of his fate. Bourbon's thoughts naturally 
turned towards the Emperor who had already made seveial 
advances to him, and who had recently sent a message to 
him by his ambassador m France, when he saw which way 
the lawsuit was likely to end. " Monsieur,” said Philibci t 
Naturelli to the Constable, " you are now free to marry ; 
the Emperor, my master, has a sister, about whom I am 
commissioned to spcalr to you." The Duke appears to have 
only thanked Charles V. without giving any definite reply. 
But later in the summer of 1522, when his position had be^ 
come more desperate, Bourbon sent his devoted friend, the 
Lord of Vauguyon, to reopen negotiations with Adrian de 
Croy, the Spanish minister. An alliance with the Emperor 
could only mean open rebellion against the King of France. 
“ A victim of royal injustice, Charles looked upon himself 
as the future liberator of his country ; he was rising against 
tlie disorderly, arbitrary, extravagant government of a 
prince given up to his pleasures and the slave of every 
passion.” ^ 

This was, in fact, the view taken a little later, in January 
of the next year, by so cool-headed a minister as Cardinid 
Wolsey in his reply to Thomas Boleyn, ambassador at 
Madrid. He praises the "virtuous prince Charles de 
Bourbon who, seeing the evil conduct of the King and the 
enormous abuses in the Idngdom, wishes to reform it and 
to improve the condition of the unfortunate people.” 

Frangois I. heard of the intercourse between the Emperor 
and the Due de Bourbon. We wonder why he did not 
break off the lawsuit and seek to win back -tte Constable. 
Yet having once begun it, probably he shrank from owning 
himself in the wrong ; besides, as King of France and a 

1 Mignot, 

(a, 604) i 
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Valois, he was too eager to check and destroy this House 
of Bourbon, which was a menace to him personally, as 
well as to the Royal authority of which he was the repre- 
sentative. 

Charles continued to attend the Court. " One day he 
arrived at the hour when the King and Queen Claude were 
at table in different rooms. The Duke went first to pay 
his respects to Queen Claude, who had always remained 
his friend, and when the King presently entered, rose re- 
spectfully to do him homage. Francois addressed him 
roughly : “ It appears that you are married or on the point 
of being so. Is this true ? " Charles replied that he was 
not, whereimon the King retorted that it was so and he 
knew it. He also added that he had heard of aU his plots 
wiili the Emperor, and repeated several times that he 
would remember it. 

" Then, Sire, this is a threat," replied the Duke ; " I have 
not deserved such treatment." After dirnier, he returned 
to his own house, situated near the Louvre, and “many 
gentlemen accompanied him thither in his train." ^ Miche- 
let goes farther still, he writes : “ All the nobles followed 
him.” When later, the Emperor told the story of this 
interview to Sir Thomas Bole3m, the English ambassador 
expressed his wonder that the King should have suflered 
the Constable to depart. “ He could not have prevented 
him," said Charles V., " all the nobility was on his side.” 

Before the end of that fatal year, Charles do Bourbon 
received another blow ; the loss of the great Anne de 
France, Duchesse de Bourbon, who for so many years had 
lavished on him all tlie affection of the most devoted 
mother. She died on November 14, 1522, advising him, 
with her last breath, to shake the dust of an ungrateful 
country from his feet, and to join the Emperor Charles. 
Worn out with many labours and much sorrow rather than 
age, for she was but sixty-one, the noble Princess, last of 
her race, was borne with stately pomp and ceremony to 
her grave ; deeply lamented by her subjects, to whom she 
had been a wise and generous ruler. Anne de France was 
laid to rest in the splendid chapel of the Bourbon princes, 

1 CottotL MS. C. foUo. 117. British Museum, 
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within the Abbey church of Souvigny by the side of her 
beloved daughter Suzanne. 

Henceforth, Charles de Bourbon was indeed alone, with 
no human love to support and strengthen him ; alone, as 
on a mountain peak with his own indomitable pride. We 
see him at once the sombre spectator and impassive sculptor 
of his tragic story, which he is to carve out with his own 
sword. Like another Coriolanus, his fiery spirit could not 
stoop to flattery and Court manoeuvres, could not endure 
to live a maimed and disgraced existence, poisoned by his 
own contempt ; and chose rebellion rather than a tame 
and ignoble submission. He had suffered too deeply to 
endure such agony for long, and when driven to extremity, 
the great Constable of France made his final choice without 
one backward glance. 

It is instructive to read what a thoughtful historian like 
M6:im6e has to say on the subject. “ We must not judge 
Charles with the severity which a Frenchman of the present 
day would deserve who sold his services to the enemy. In 
his time the nobles asserted their complete independence 
and considered themselves free to change their suzerain 
when they had reason to complain of the master whom 
chance of birth had given them. . . . Can we wonder at 
this in France of the sixteenth century when, during three 
civil wars, both sides had called in the foreigner to fight 
for their quarrels ? . . .” Or again, if we take the remarks 
of a self-complacent Court chronicler like Brantdme, who 
was himself riding over to Spain to give his services against 
France, when an accident to his spirited white horse 
crippled him for life and sent him home to his bed, hence- 
forth a good patriot and a popular writer. 

He says : “ It is all very well for those scruptilous philoso- 
phers ! ... If I make good use ofd my sword, I gain a 
splendid reputation, but if I keep it in the scabbard, I die 
of hunger without glory and without honour, . . . What 
could Monsieur de Bourbon have done if he had not acted 
as he did ? He would have been taken prisoner, tried, and 
had his head cut off like the Constable de Saint-Pdl, and 
have been dishonoured for ever, he and liis race. Instead 
of this, he died a glorious death, if ever man did, having 
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avenged his injuries and affronts, taken prisoner on the 
open battle-field his King who would have put him to 
death, and found that courtesy in a foreign land which his 
own had denied him. Here we see the truth of the old 
sajdng : ‘ Omne solum forti patria est, ut piscibus eequor.' ” 
Dreux du Radier says of the Constable at this crisis of 
his fate : “ With distinguished talent in war, showing as 
much prudence as valour, thinking much, speaking little, 
magnanimous, generous, adored by his army, respected by 
his equals, in short, worthy by a thousand splendid qualities 
of the blood of Saint Louis, feourbon was proud and high- 
spirited and would carve his way only by his own conduct, 
owing nothing to royal favour. He was one of those men 
who are bom to decide the fate of a country liy the side they 
embrace, and for whom ostracism was established in Athens.” 



CHAPTER VIII 

Charles de Bourbon is finally driven to rebellion — He retires 
to Moulins — Receives the Emperor’s delegates — ^Makes a 
treaty with them — ^The King follows him to Moiilins — 
Driven to extremity, the Due de Bourbon takes final leave 
of Chantolle — ^Travels in disguise through Auvergne, on to 
Chamb^ry and Besanfon. 

Meantime while Charles de Bourbon stiU delayed and 
hesitated before taking the final step, he was actually sent 
on a military expedition by the King to attack and disperse 
a band of adventurers who were ravaging with impunity 
the borders of Champagne and Burgundy, towards Paris. 
This he had soon accomplished with his usual promptness 
and success, and returned to his Castle of Moulins, where he 
was shortly visited by two gentlemen of the Court. The 
Constable asked them definitely what the King intended 
to do and what message he had sent. He was told in general 
terms that Fran9ois I. certaiiily did not wish to deprive 
him of his estates, but when he proposed to send back a 
letter thanking the King for his good words, the courtiers 
refused to take it. He soon found out that they had really 
come to find out what forces he had, and that they were 
no better than spies. Tidings also reached him that the 
Chancellor Du Prat was strongly advising that he should be 
reduced to the position of a poor gentleman with four 
thousand livres de rente. 

From that time he fully understood that he could put 
no trust in the King or in the Parliament, and he remarked 
with natural bitterness that '* he was waiting for news of 
his trial to know whether he was going to be Duke or simply 
Charles.*’ He also began to speak openly of sending back 
to Fran9ois I. his coUar of the Order of Saint-Michael and 
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his sword of Constable, because he woud rather live poor 
out of France than be held of such small account there. 

It was during this time of painful suspense that he heard 
of the arrival at Bourg-en-Bresse of Adrian de Croy. lord 
of Beatirain, the Emperor’s Chamberlain, and felt that the 
moment for decision had arrived. It was his final oppor- 
tunity. In order not to arouse suspicion, he took the pre- 
text of a pilgrimage to N6tre-Dame-du-Puy and established 
himself in the most mountainous part of his domains, at 
Montbri-son, the capital of the Haut-Forez, high up in the 
hiUs amount the fir-trees. It was from here that he sent 
for Beaurain. Two devoted gentlemen of his Court brought 
the messenger with his companions through the principality 
of Dombes and Beaujolais as far as Montbrison, where they 
arrived on the evening of the 17th of July. Beaurain was 
shut up for two days in a chamber near tW of the Due de 
Bourbon, and he only came out at night for a mysterious 
conference. 

Every precaution was taken, although Charles believed 
himself to be surrounded by faithful friends. Chabannes, 
Bishoj} of Puy, and the Bishop of Autun were with him, 
also his three chamberlains, his stewards, the captains of 
his men-at-arms, and a whole crowd of young lords of the 
Auvergne, of Forez, of the Beaujolais and elsewhere, 
attached to his person, devoted to his projects and ready 
to take arms for him. 

Above all, there was his most eager partizan whom 
he had summoned from the banks of the Rhdne ; Jean de 
Poitiers, lord of Saint-VaUier, comte do Valentinois, etc. 
He belonged to one of the noblest families of France, had 
rendered great services to the Crown, and held important 
offices. He had been Governor of Dauphiny under Louis 
XII., and had fought in Italy under Francois I., and had 
spent there 100,000 crowns wMch had never been paid back 
to him. He complained of being neglected by the King, 
and of having been deceived by Louise de Savoie who, 
notwithstanding her promise, had never restored to him 
his duchy of Vdentinois. He was the father of the famous 
Diane de Poitiers, who had recently married Louis de 
Br&^, High Seneschal of Normandy. 
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It was to Saint-Vallier that Bourbon first revealed the 
whole plot suggested by the Emperor, under a vow of 
secrecy. “ Cousin, will you swear on the true cross that 
you will never repeat what I tell you ? ” Then his friend 
placed his hand on the reliquary which the Constable 
always wore round his neck, and took a solemn oath. It 
was in the presence of Saint-ValHer that during the ni^ht 
of the i8th July, Charles made his secret contract with 
Beaurain who was brought into the chamber at eleven 
o’clodc at night with the usual mystery. The Emperor’s 
letters were first given to the Constable. This is what he 
wrote : 

“ Cousin, — I send you the lord of Beaurain, my Cham- 
berlain, who will give you a message from me. I pray 
that you will believe him as myself. And in doing this 
you wiU find me your good cousin and friend. 

Charles.” 

Adrian de Croy, Lord of Beaurain, had been engaged 
for some months in the building up of this great con- 
spiracy both in Spain and in England, where Henry VIII. 
required much diplomatic management. He was very 
zealous at first, until he realized that actual war with France 
would entail very heavy expense and a large armament, 
which was at that moment required in Scotland, and to 
put down the insurrection of the " White Rose." However, 
early in May he told tlie Spanish Ambassador that " in this 
matter of Bourbon he would heartily join with the Emperor 
and pay half the money neeessary for the horsemen and 
foot-soldiers which the Constable was to raise. Negolia- 
tions had been carried on at Valladolid and in London, 
but this was de Croy’s first meeting with Bourbon, who had 
already promised by letter to declare himself and to join 
the army of invasion, opening the towns in his dominions 
to the confederates. 

On that eventful summer night, in the Castle of Mont- 
brison, Beaurain luUy set forth his instructions, both from 
Charles V. and Henry VIII., and then drew up the treaty 
of marriage and of confederacy. Bourbon was promised 
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that he should marry the Emperor’s sister Eleonore, late 
Queen of Portugal, or else the Infanta Catalina, with a 
dowry of 200,000 crowns ; and on his side he was to swear 
that he would combine with the Emperor against aU the 
world. He was willing to attack Francois L, but he refused 
to treat Henry VIII. as King of France. Bourbon offered 
to be his ally but not to acknowledge himself as Ms subject. 

A rising within the Kingdom was to support the invasion 
from without, at the same time. Charles V. was to eirtcr 
France by Narbonne, with 18,000 Spaniards, 10,000 lands^ 
knedite, 10,000 men-at-arms, and 4.000 horses ; while at 
the same time the King of England was to descend upon 
the western coast of the Kingdom with 15,000 foot-soldiers 
and 1.600 horsemen, who were to be joined shortly by 3,000 
foot-soldiers and 3,000 men-at-arms from the Netherlands. 
This invasion was to take place when Francois I. left Lyons, 
where he was to be in August on bis way to Italy. It was 
arranged that ten dasis sifter the combined attack of the 
Emperor and the King of England, Bourbon was to take 
the field with Ms own army wMch he was to have in readi- 
ness, and 10,000 landslmechte who were to be sent from 
Germany bj^ way of Franche-Comtd. 

This treaty was drawn up by de Croy’s secretary, and 
two copies were made, of wMch one was to remain witti the 
Constable and the other was to be taken back to the 
Emperor. The two papers were signed on the one .side 
by do Croy in the name of Charles V., and on the other 
by Charles de Bourbon and Ms friend Saint-Vallicr, all 
tMdng oath oh the Gospel that the agreement should be 
faithfully kept. When this was accomplished. Bourbon 
sent for his steward Saint-Bonnet towards midnight, in 
order to give Mm a commission to Spain as his representa- 
tive. Having first made him take an oath of secrecy and 
obedience, he said : “ I wish you to go to the Emperor and 
to tcU him that I humbly commend myself to his good 
favour, and pray that he will give me his sister in marriage, 
and that in doing me this honour, he will find me Ms servitor, 
his good brother and his friend.” 

Saint-Bonnet was then presented to de Croy and com- 
manded to obey him in everything. They started together 
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that very night, an hour or two before dawn, with the in- 
tention of reaching Genoa and embarking from thence. 
They crossed the mountains of the Forez, guided by the 
Lords of Lahifere and du Peloux, who went with them beyond 
the principality of Dorabes and almost as far as Bresse. 
De Croy wrote several despatches in cypher which he sent 
off, together with a copy of the treaty, to Henry VIII., 
and also to the Archduke Ferdinand, the Emperor's brother, 
asking him to raise at once the 10,000 landskncchte who were 
to be placed under the Due de Bourbon at the moment 
of the combined invasion of France. He reached Genoa 
safely and crossed to Spain as quickly as possible. 

The most intimate account of the whole episode of the 
secret conference at Montbrison is given by Saint-VaJIier 
at his trial, a few months later. He gives the most curious 
and minute details ; thus, he is not sure about seeing the 
seal of the Emperor on the treaty, as he did not have his 
spectacles. He remembers the day was Thursday because 
he had brought some partridges for dinner, and the next 
day being “ maigre ” was Fnday. . . . But when he goes 
on to relate that after de Croy was gone, ho tried to persuade 
the Constable to give up the whole scheme, we have only 
his word for so wild a suggestion. He adds the reply of 
Charles : “ Cousin, what can I do ? The King and 
Madame have done me so much wrong and wish to destroy 
me ; they have already taken away property and they 
wish to put me to death.” He was so distressed that 
Saint-VaUier said presently ; ” Monsieur, we will say no 
more about it ; let us have a game.” So they wont with 
the Bishop of Autun and the Sieur de Cliamand to play 
at “ flux,” a very favoiurite card-game of the period. It 
was played by four people ; each player takes three cards, 
and he who has all lus cards of the same colour or the most 
points, wins the stake. 

Charles de Bourbon was well aware that it was now 
loo late to draw back, and that all that remained for him 
was +0 persevere in his risky enterprise, however terrible 
might bo the consequences. He saw to the fortification 
and provisioning of his two chief strongholds, ChanteUe 
and Carlat, and began to make active preparations for war, 
( 2 , 604 ) 4 . a 
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sending for the Captain of his men-at-arms, La Clayetle, 
and for Saint-Saphorin who had served under him in Italy. 
He next sent Antoine de Chabannes. the Bishop of Puy, 
to ask the Duke of Savoy, his kinsman, if he would join 
him. He had persuaded Aymard de Pric, who was in com- 
mand at Dijon, to admit i,ooo foot-soldiers into that city. 
Charles fomly bcUeved that, at the critical moment, he would 
be joined by nearly 2,000 nobles who had given him their 
word. He had great hopes from two young Norman gentle- 
men, Matignon and d'Argouges, whom he had treated with 
the utmost generosity and loaded with his favours. He 
wrote and asked them to meet at Venddme his agent Lurcy, 
who would tell them all his plans. By their means he 
hoped to prepare the way for the descent of the English 
army on Normandy. Bourbon shows the most perfect 
confidence in all his friends, yet we can scarcely wonder that, 
where he trusted most he was destined to meet with 
betrayal. 

It was at this time that he fell ill again of a tertian fever, 
and had to leave the Castle of Montbrison carried m a litter. 
He was going to await events at Moulins and to rest awhile 
before the day of action, when Fraiifois I. diould have set 
forth to reconquer the Duchy of Milan. The King had 
already made all his preparations for this expedition from 
which he hoped so much. The people murmured at the 
reckless rapacity with which he had collected money, for 
he had imposed enormous taxes, mortgaged the property 
of the Crown, and even borrowed precious treasures from 
the abbeys and churches. Admiral Bonnivet, in command 
of the army until the King’s arrival, had preceded him to 
Lyons. Lescun was sent to defend Languedoc, and Lautrcc 
was on the borders of Gascony — as precautions against a 
Spanish attack. It was arranged that during her son’s 
absence Louise de Savoie should be Regent, a name which 
has alwa3ra dung to her. 

Early in August, Fran9ois I. left Fontainebleau and 
reached Gien, where he received a warning from the Sieur 
d’Escars, who was deep in the Bourbon conspiracy, but 
seems to have had a touch of remorse. He is reported to 
have said : " If you were as suspidous as King I^uis XT., 
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you would have some doubts about my lord Constable, 
for I hear that he is very eager for news from England, 
Germany, and Spain, which he could very well do without.” 
The King already had his suspicions which were soon to 
become a certainty. He had arrived at Pierre-le-Moustier 
on August 16, when he received a letter in duplicate, brought 
by two couriers for greater security. It had been delayed 
by first passing through the hands of the Regent Louise 
who was at Cldry, and had received it from the Grand 
Seneschal of Normandy. 

To explain this important communication we must go 
back to the meeting at Vendbme between the Sieur de 
Lurcy and the two Norman gentlemen, Matigiron and 
d'Argouges. Bourbon's messenger invited the young men 
to a secluded room of the “Hdtellerie des Trois-Rois,” and 
after having made them swear secrecy, he revealed to them 
the whole conspiracy. Quite convinced of their sincerity, 
he promised to give them the government of Normandy 
after the English invasion, when the Constable, having 
marched to Paris, would be proclaimed governor and King. 
Franfois I. was to be taken prisoner between Moulins and 
Lyons, and for his part, Lurcy said, he would have put him 
to death, but this the Constable vehemently opposed and 
proposed that the King should be kept in honourable 
captivity at ChanteUe. The two gentlemen appear to have 
been taken by surprise, and they bo(h indignantly refused 
to take part m the plot. Having sworn not to reveal it, 
they compounded with honour and conscience by telling 
the whole story in confession to the Bishop of Lisieux. 
He on his part feeling that, as a good patriot, the interest 
of the State came before any ecclesiastical scruples, at 
once sent the news to de Brdzl, the Grand Seneschal, who 
forwarded it, as we have seen, to Frangois I. 

The situation was full of peril and the least hesitation 
might be fatal. Louise wrote at once to the Seneschal 
with the order to bring the two Norman gentlemen to her 
at once under a safe escort. She also sent messengers in 
every direction to find out what was on foot. As for the 
King, he treated the matter writh much coolness, and wrote 
a long letter to his mother, telling her in a light-hearted 
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way what he proposed to do. He had been on the point 
of starting for Moulins with a small escort, but now he will 
pretend that he has hurt his leg and will remain another 
day at St. Pierre, while he collects a good company of 
landsknechte round him and also the four hundred archers 
under d'Aubigny, He will send orders in every direction 
to make the roads safe, and lake care that the King of 
England may know what reception he will meet if he .should 
dare to land in Normandy. ... He will also go and meet 
Bourbon himself, before he suspects anything. 

When the Constable heard of the King’s arrival at 
Moulins, he sent him a letter excusing himself for not 
waiting on his Majesty as he was kept to his chamber 
by illness. Francois I. meantime, had a large force with 
him, installed himself in the Castle of which he took the 
keys, set sentinels, and caused the town to be watched by 
a strong guard, which was changed three times in the night. 
It was the next day, when all these precautions had been 
taken, that he entered the chamber of Charles de Bourbon. 

This is the account the King gives in his letter to his 
mother Yesterday I slept at Moulins where I 
found M. de Bourbon very ill, and I do not believe that 
it was feigned, for I had sent Maitre Andr^ to sec him the 
day before, and had privately insisted that he should find 
out the truth. And this morning he and all my doctors 
have told me positively that if the Sieur dc Bourbon does 
not lake care of himself, they would not be in his case for 
anything ! His face is very much changed. I spoke to 
him about coming with me, which he seemed to wish very 
much, and promised on his word that as soon as he could 
bear to travel in his litter, he would set forth at once ; 
it would probably be in a week. I would certainly have 
taken him with me their, but all my doctors told me that 
I could not do so without killing him. . . .” Du Bellay 
professes to relate what passed m that memorable inter- 
view. He ba 5 rs that the good merciful King " told the 
Constable that he had heard all about the plot which do 
Croy had suggested, but he did not bcheve that his cousin 
would have listened, save for the fear of losmg his estates. 
The icing assured Charles that he and his mother would 
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give them all back to him if the lawsuit went against Tiim- 
He need not troiible about it, but should make ready to 
accompany him in his journey to Italy. The "wise and 
prudent ” Sieur de Bourbon seems to have been quite a 
match in duplicity for his sovereign. He owned that Adrian 
de Croy had sought him on the part of the Emperor, but 
was it likely that he should have listened to any proposed 
conspiracy against his Lord ? He would certainly join 
the King at Lyons as soon as the doctors allowed him to 
travel. ... It was a most friendly conversation, and the 
King is even said to have offered Bourbon a share in the 
command of his army in Italy. 

After this interview which can have deceived neither 
of the two princes, Francois I. lost no time in making his 
way, %vith the utmost precaution and a strong escort, to 
Lyons where his presence was urgently needed. But he 
was by no means satisfied about the Constable, and he left 
his trusted vassal, de Warthy, to send constant reports 
of all that took place, to keep a strict watch over the sus- 
pected rebel and never leave him until he could be brought 
m safety to Lyons. 

The path of transgressors is hard, and having once 
entered into this course of deception, Charles de Bourbon 
found it impossible to draw back. Not only his dommions 
and his high position, but his very life was now at stake. 
It was impossible for him to trust the King’s offers and 
promises, which no doubt were made in order to effect his 
arrest more easily. He delayed for another fortnight his 
departure towards Lyons, where the King was impatiently 
awaiting him, and it is more than probable that his continued 
illness was in a great measure feigned. When at the urgent 
request of Francois, dc Warthy insisted on an interview, 
he had to wait four or five hours in an outer chamber of the 
Castle, and was then shown into a " closet " whore the 
Constable was lying on his bed. 

The invalid sent a message to the King that he was 
a little better, and had been out for a few minutes on his 
mule that morning ; when he had become more accustomed 
to the air in his park of Moulins, he hoped to be able to 
travel in a few days. Warthv set off at once to Lyons with 
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this news, travelling all day and night and reaching the 
King at the hour of his " lever." Francois I. waited five 
days longer, probably completing his plans, and then sent 
Worthy definitely to fetch Bourbon, whom he met near 
Varennes, about fifty miles from Moulins, whence he had 
travelled by easy joiuneys in his litter. Warthy had strict 
orders not to leave the Constable again until they were 
safely at Lyons. They travelled together to La Palice 
about twenty miles on, and stayed to rest in the castle 
there. All that Thursday night, Warthy heard constant 
moving about and was told in the morning that Bourbon 
was mudi worse and in terrible pain. Asking about the 
invalid’s pulse, he was told that the doctor had not ventured 
to feel it, as the Duke would have been so much alarmed 
that he would have thought himself dying. ^ 

On the Friday morning, alter he had heard Mass and 
dined, Charles sent for de Warthy and led him to hope 
that after all he would be able to travel on the morrow. 
But again there was constant movement in the Castle 
during the night, and the King’s envoy being permitted 
to approach the sick man’s bedside was told that he was 
much worse, but that it was not so much death that troubled 
him but being unable to serve the King. 

" My doctors advise me to try my native air,” he added. 
" TeU His Majesty that when I am a little stronger, I will 
go to him.” 

Warthy knew what his master would think of this and 
exclaimed that he would be terribly annoyed. Again he 
hurried off at his utmost speed and reached Lyons in- 
credibly soon, being shown into the King’s presence at 
midnight, with his alarming news which Fran9ois took at 
their true value. Late as it was, he at once ordered the 
arrest of Saint-Vallicr, who held an important command 
of one hundred gentlemen of his household, and who had 
supped with him that very evening. He also arrested 
Aymard de Prie, Antoine de Chabannes Bishop of Puy, 
and several others whom he had cause to suspect. Warthy 
declares that he was sent again with a final message to the 

I All these curious details are giveu Irom the Deposition of Peiault 
de Warthy. 
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Constable, to inform him that until that moment the King 
had not believed in his treachery, but that even now he 
implored Bourbon to think of his honour and to justify 
himself, giving his royal promise that he would forget 
everything and treat him with mercy rather than 
justice. 

This was playing out the farce to the very end, for the 
rebel had no diance of repentance, as at the same time 
Franpois sent the Bastard of Savoy and the Mar^chal 
de la Pahce with 4,000 foot-soldiers and a large number of 
horsemen to take possession of the person of the Constable, 
while other generals were ordered to seour all the land of 
the Bourbomiais and Auvergne to put down the attempt 
at rebellion. 

Meantime Bourbon eontinued to carry out his engage- 
ments with the Emperor, altliough he knew that he was 
betrayed on every side. He had ordered the levies in his 
States, and on the very day when he started apparently 
towards Lyon, August 31, he had sent his archer Baude- 
manche to find out if the 4,000 foot-soldiers had been levied 
by Saint-Saphorin. Wlicn he parted from Warthy at 
La Palice on September 6, he returned as far as Gayete 
where he gave an audience to Sir John Russell sent by 
Henry VIII., Chateau, a secretary of the Emperor's, and 
Loquingham, a Spanish c^ain. They had been conducted 
in safety from Bourg-en-Bresse through dangers on every 
side, and had escaped the companies advancing to seize 
the Constable. Another treaty was signed that night 
between Henry VIII. and the Due de Bourbon. It was 
settled that the King of England should land in Picardy 
while the Emperor invaded Languedoc, and that Henry 
VIII should supply the 100,000 crowns for the part pay- 
ment of the Constable's lan^kncclite. But still Bourbon 
steadily refused to recognize the rights of the English King 
to the crown of France, or to take an oath of aJl^iance to 
him. 

When the foreign agents had departed on their various 
errands, Charles decided that he must lose no time in seeking 
the protection of his strongest fortress, that of ChanteUe. 
He thought that he might hold it until the arrival of his 
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landsknechte and of the allies, for it was the general OTinion 
that Chantellc was impregnable. He started from Gayele 
in a litter, hut when he crossed the Allier at Varennes by 
the ferry, he was riding a bay horse on which he accom- 
plished the whole journey of eighteen miles without a rest, 
reaching Chantelle at one in the afternoon. Warthy 
who was sent in pursuit, was told by the ferryman at 
Varennes that the Constable had crossed the river on horse- 
back, wearing a robe lined with fur and a quilted silk hood. 
Having sent word to the King, his messenger hurried on 
to Chantelle and arrived there an hour after the Duke, 
He sent in word of his arrival and was admitted after a 
time to the Castle, where Bourbon received him with a 
smile. " Welcome, Monsieur dc Warthy, you have soon 
overtaken me.” “ My Lord, your spurs have served you 
well!" was the reply. He tried to point out the King’s 
land intentions, but the Constable interrupted him by 
showing that he know how eagerly he was being pursued 
by an aimed force, and how he had been betra}'cd, adding : 
” That is why I have come to this little house to wait until 
the King will listen to me. But now I am tired and wish 
to rest.” 

When this unwelcome visitor was out of the way, 
Bourbon held a hasty consultation with his friends as to 
wliether he had better remain at Chantelle and defend 
himself against the approaching army, or seek a refuge in 
one of his mountain castles. On examination, it was 
fought very doubtful if the fortress, notwithstanding 
its fifteen pieces of artillery, would be able to withstand 
a determined siege, and the Constable was advised to make 
mod his escape while there was yet time. Meanwhile 
Warthy had dined with the gentlemen of the household, 
and when he presented himself, the Duke gave liim an open 
letter to the King and two others to the &and Master and 
Chabannes,with which the King's agent reluctantly departed 
without definite news of the fugitive's plans. 

Boiurbon must have spent most of his last hours at 
Chantelle in writing to the King, Louise dc Savoie, 
Marguerite d'Alen9on ; to his sister Louise de Bourbon 
and others. This is what he wrote to Francois I. ; — 
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“ A raon tr^ redouts cl souverain Seigneur. 

“ Monseigneur, 

“ I have written you fully by Perrault de Warthy. 
Now I send you M. d'Autun (the Bishop) in order that he 
may make you understand the desire I have to serve you. 
I implore you, Monseigneur, to believe what he wiU tcU 
you from me, and I assure you on mv honour that I will 
not fail you Monseigneur, I pray God to give you a good 
and long life. 

“ Written in our house of Chantellc, this 7 of September. 

“ Your very humble and very obedient subject and 
servitor, „ » 


To this was joined a little memorandum in his own hand. 
" , , . But may it please the King to restore him his goods ; 
Mgr. de Bourbon promises to serve the King with all his 
heart wherever and whenever he pleases.” 

But in point of fact he*had so little trust in all the King’s 
promises that he said to the Bishop of Autun in taking 
leave of him : ” Adieu, my Bishop, I am going to reaefi 
Carlat and thence on my way to Spain." 

His other letters were all in the same strain ; a final and 
pathetic appeal that any faults might be forgiven him and 
that His Majesty might be persuaded to give him back his 
honours and possessions. When we read all these last 
words of the unfortunate prince, hastily written or dictated 
before leaving his home and country for ever, we cannot 
help thinking tlmt he still had some vague hope in the 
success of this last desperate attempt to win the King's 
pardon, and that it was not merely for the sake of calming 
his own scruples. But it was a forlorn hope indeed, for the 
bitter end was at hand. 

We are expressly told by Du Bellay that Bourbon did not 
leave Chantelle imtil he received news of tlie Bishop of 
Aulun's arrest by the Bastard of Savoy, Grand Master of 
France. He had arrived as far as la Pacauldi^e on his 
way to the King at Lyons, when he was taken prisons 
wim all his escort. In vain the Bishop pleaded for bis 
friend, repeating ; " Let His Majesty give him back his 
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lands and his houses, and he will be well served by Mon- 
seigneur the Constable." 

It was on Tuesday, September 8, that Bourbon started 
from his splendid home, in the dead of night, only twelve 
hours after his arrival, riding a mule and followed by 240 
horsemen. He took with hun nearly 30,000 gold crowns 

? laced in his saddle-bags, divided amongst his followers. 

he death-blow had been given to his hopes and it only 
remained to save his life. He stayed to hear Mass at dawn 
at Montaigut in the valley of the Creuse. then rested and 
had some wine a little later at the Chateau of La Fayetle, 
whose lord accompanied him some distance on the way, 
vrithout approving of his plans. That night the Constable 
reached the castle of Herment, but was so exhausted on 
the way, that twice he had to rest under the trees in a 
fainting condition. For some reason, he had suspicions 
of some of his followers, and when the morning came and 
every one was ready to start, his servant Peloux informed 
the company that the Constable had already started. 
When one of the men asked in consternation what they were 
to do, the reply was : " Ma foi, se sauve qui pourra I " 

But Bourbon was still in his chamber with five faithful 
followers, whom he had chosen to share his desperate 
fortunes. Jean de I’Hospital, his surgeon, Goudinidres, his 
two valets de chambre Guinot and Bartholom6, and most 
trusted of all, M. de Pomp 4 rant. This gentleman of 
Auvergne had been unfortunate enough to kill a favourite 
of Frangois I. in a duel, and his life h^ been saved by the 
gallant protection of the Constable, whose faithful and 
devoted friend he was ever after. V^en all the suite had 
dispersed, the fugitives set forth, guided for some miles 
by their brave host Henri Amauld (an ancestor of the great 
Jansenist), The little party was on horseback, the two 
valets carrying with some difficulty on their strong animals, 
two bags of gold and a small casket containing jewels. 
The great Lord of Bourbon wore a short black woollen robe, 
a doublet of violet satin, and a black hat surmounted by a 
red cap. All his followers had received orders not to 
reveal his rank by any outward marks of respect. 

They appear to have passed on safely without adventure 
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through La. Tour and as far as St. Donnat near the lilont 
Dor^, where they dined, Pomp 4 rant sitting at the head of 
the table as if he were the master. That night they reached 
Coudat-en-Ferri&res, where Henri Amauld would have left 
them, but he was persuaded to remain. Starting again at 
dawn, they continued their journey southward, dined at 
FeniSres on the river Alagnon, and slept that night at the 
little village of Ruines. This was up on the hill-country 
of Auverme, near the ancient city of Saint-Flour. The 
fugitives had a guide with them, a cobbler from Herment, 
but next day in those wild mountain regions, both he and 
the Sieur Amauld could not find the path and had to own 
that they had lost their way. It was indeed a perilous 
journey in which they had more than one narrow escape. 
A few miles from Saint-Flour they met a company of seven 
or eight thousand Gascon foot-soldiers who were marching 
from Lyons to Bayonne to join Lautrec. Bourbon had the 
presence of mind to malre no attempt to avoid the soldiers, 
but boldly rode by them and was not recognized. 

He was quite worn out by this time and fortunately 
was within reach of a small manor belonging to his faithful 
Pompdrant, called La Garde, and here he remained during 
four days, from Friday ^ptember 9 to Tuesday 13, 
sitting at meals each day below Pomperant who took his 
place as host at the head of the table. At this point it 
almost seems as if Bourbon had doubts about Henri 
Amauld, to he sent him in charge of his valet Guinot to his 
mountain fortress of Carlat ; but Amauld, who was becom- 
ing uneasy, made his way home to his Castle of Herment. 
It is from the depositions he made at his trial, that very 
much of our information about the details of this most 
perilous and exciting journey of the Constable have been 
obtained. From this time until October 3, we entirely lose 
sight of the Due de Bourbon. Frangois I. had published 
his rebellion throughout the land with a flourish of trumpets, 
promising 10,000 golden crowns to any one who would 
deliver hun up. His escape was marvellous ; we can only 
believe that he had many loyal and faithful friends amongst 
his subjects. He could not venture to approach Carlat as 
watch would be kept for him there, and besides he could 
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never hope to stand a siege there, as the fortifications were 
no stronger than those of Chantelle. His only chance was 
to escape across the frontier and he probably attempted to 
make his way over the mountains to join the Emperor's 
army in Roussillon. But strict guard was kept on the 
frontier by the Mardchal de Foix, and this was no doubt 
the reason he turned back towards Lyons, where his perils 
increased at every step, as the King’s troops were every- 
where on the alert. 

The historian Du Bellay does not seem to have seen 
Amauld’s depositions and he only takes up the story at 
this point, when the Constable had none but Pomp6rant 
and his faithful valet Bartholomd with him. He says that 
they reached the little village of Vauquelles near Lyons, 
where the landlady of the inn recognized Pomp^rant. but 
seems to have been ignorant of his connection with Bourbon, 
who was treated as a servant. They stole away at dawn 
and arrived at Dance, close to Vienne, with the river Rh6ne 
before them, and Porap4rant went on to the bridge of Vienne 
where he met a butcher to whom he explained that he was 
one of the archers of the King’s guard, and he asked if his 
companions had not come to guard the river against M. de 
Bourbon. The man replied Qiat they had not come yet, 
but there were many horsemen on the Dauphiny side. 
However, the fugitives did not cross the bridge, fearing to 
be recognized, but they went to the ferry about a mile 
farther on. Here ten or twelve foot-soldiers embarked 
with them, aird about the middle of the river they accosted 
Pomperant by his name, to his no small dismay, but by a 
strange chance they took no notice of Bourbon. Vdien 
they landed on the opposite banlc, the friends followed the 
high road to Grenoble as long as they were in sight of the 
soldiers, and then turned straight across the wooded hills 
until they reached Nanty, where they rested at the house 
of an old widow lady, who, during supper, recognized 
Pomp4rant, and asked him if he were amongst those who 
had played the fool with M. de Bourbon. He replied, no, 
but that he would give all his fortune to be in the Duke's 
company. News arrived before the end of the meal that 
the Provost, with a strong company, was about a league 
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oH in pursuit of M. dc Bourbon. This was indeed alarm- 
ing, but they had the presence of mind to make no sign, 
and quietly set off on horsebaclc after leaving the table, 
riding on lor nearly twelve miles before they thought it 
safe to rest their horses in a wild part of the mountains. 

They set forth again on Tuesday morning at dawn to 
make their way towards Chambdry,” meeting many men-at- 
arms on their way, and in constant danger until late on 
Wednesday night when they arrived at Chambdry, meaning 
to post on to Susa, but by good fortune they heard that 
St. Pol was on the point of going that way to join the Admiral 
Bonnivet in Italy. So Bourbon changed his route, and 
passing over the Mont du Ghat near Aix-les-Bains, crossed 
the Rhbne again about eight leagues above Lyons, and at 
length reached Ste Claude, in Burgundy. Here the Con- 
stable’s anxieties for his personal safety were practically 
at an end. The next day he met at the great abbey the 
Cardinal de la Bcaumc, sovereign Bishop of Geneva and 
partisan of the Emperor, who supplied Bourbon with a 
strong escort of cavalry, and he was soon afterwards joined 
by most of the company he had left at Herment ; Lurcy, 
Lalhdre, Peloux, Espinat and other friends. The Bishop 
himself courteously accompanied the exile to Besanfon. 
We learn these facts from a letter of Louis de Praet to the 
Emperor, dated November g, 1523. 

As soon as Frangois I. heard of his safety, he actually 
had the dupliciiy to write to the Constable offering to 
restore to him all his dominions, and to repay to him all the 
amount due to him. We axe not surprised that Bourbon 
refused to trust the man who had driven him to his des- 
perate course. “ It is too late,” was his rep^. When 
the messenger aslced him to give back the Constable’s 
sword and the Collar of tlie Order of St, Michad, he said : 
“ TeU the King that he took from me the sword of Con- 
stable when he took from me the command of the van- 
mard and gave it to M. d’Alengon. As for the Collar of 
his Order, you will find it at Chantdle under the pillow 
of my bed." 

The Due de Bourbon had crossed the Rubicon and there 
was no turning back. He had taken a final farewell of his 
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native land, of aU his splendid possessions and his great 
position in France. He turned his face towards the Em- 
peror who was now his only ho^e. 

It was at the time of his rebellion that Charles de Bourbon 
took the motto of " Victoirc ou Mort ! ” as a symbol of the 
bold defiance with which he challenged his fate. The 
Bourbon family had been content in the past days of peace 
and prosperity with the simple word, " .^p^rance," 

The earliest motto wliich the present Due de Bourbon 
had chosen was “ Penetrabit,” with the device of a flying 
stag, but later days of anxiety had driven liim to engrave 
on the blade of his sword : “ Omnis spes in ferro ” ; words 
which well expressed his proud and self-reliant attitude 
towards a world in arms against him. 



CHAPTER IX 

Final step of the Due de Bourbon — ^His position — ^He goes to 
Mantua — Joins the Viceroy of Naples at Bmasco— Clement 
VII. elected Pope — Invasion of France by Henry VIII. and 
Charles V. — ^Alarm of Francis I. — His cruel pursuit of 
Bourbon's adherents ; Saiat-Vallier and others. 

Chaeles de Bodebon had taken the final step and broken 
irrevocably with his stately past. Until that last moment 
of his flight from Chantelle, he had been in the position of 
a sovereign making secret alliances with other princely 
rulers, for carrying war into a hostile land. He had his 
plans of invasion sul ready, he was in touch with his allies, 
he was raising an army in Ids own dominions, he had bands 
of sturdy landslmechte awaiting his orders imder the 
Captain Saint-Saphorin and others. 

But the vigilance of his foes and the treachery of pre- 
tended adherents had disturbed all his calculations, ana his 
scheme of operi and declared warfare. He found himself 
at last caught in a net from which, to save his very life, 
he must escape by means of guile and devious wajre, which 
were bitter beyond expression to his proud spirit. 

It is at this point of his career that we should pause 
before we pass judgment upon Charles de Bourbon, and 
seriously consider &ant6me's question : “ Wliat could 
Monsieur de Bourbon have done if he had not acted as he 
did ? " and the answer : “ He would have been talcen 
prisoner, tried, and had his head cut off, like the Constable 
de Saint-Pol, and have been dish onour^ for ever, he and 
his race.” 

We can face the subject with dearer and more judidal 
insight now, at the turning of the ways, rather than at the 
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end of his tragic story, when the main question is dim and 
blurred by the long train of inevitable consequences, and 
when we feel that, like Orestes, he is driven onward by 
furies, without choice or tree-will. 

Was Bourbon justified in his rebellion ? We know that 
a revolution which fails is called “ high treason,” but if it 
succeeds, there is another name for it. And we must 
remember that success appeared possible at this moment, 
and the throne of France was scarcely beyond the reach 
of his splendid young Prince of the blood royal, who was 
So dose in succession. Francois I. was very unpopular for 
liis reckless extravagance, and the extortionate taxes 
needed to pay for his wars and his pleasures ; and his 
mother was hated for her greed and avarice. The young 
Due de Bourbon was a striking and attractive figure in 
himself, and was also the adopted son of the great Anne 
of France, whose regency of the kingdom was now looked 
back upon as almost a Golden Age by the French people. 
Charles was already their idol ; they were dazzled by his 
personal splendour and prestige, his marvdlous success in 
war ; and at tliis moment were full of sympathy with his 
cause. Even the Parliament had stood out for him in Ihe 
great lawsuit with amazing pertinacity, in spite of the 
overwhelming influence of the King and Uie Queen-mother. 

With the powerful outside support of the Emperor and 
Henry VIII., it might well have seemed as though the first 
bnlhant success at arms would cause the nobles of the 
realm to join the champion of their order, as oircc before 
at the Palace of the Louvre, they had followed hun from 
the presence of Frangois I. We have already seen that 
this was the opinion of astute lookers-on, like the Emperor 
Charles and Cardinal Wolsey. On what a hair’s breadth 
may hang the fate of dynasties 1 The change from Valois 
to Bourbon might have been forestalled by more than 
half a century and as Charles IX., the verdret of history 
would, perhaps, have justified Charles de Bourbon hr hw 
revolt. 

Is this a case where ; “ tout comprendre, e’est tout par- 
dormer ? ” 

At the most critical point of his story, Fate was against 
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Charles de Bourbon. The premature discovery of his 
plans, and the hasty flight thus rendered necessary, placed 
the Duke at once under a serious disadvantage. Instead 
of joining his allies on the frontier of Picardy with a strong 
force, and such a technical knowledge of the position as 
would probably have placed him in command, xmtoward 
circumstances had compelled Bourbon to make his escape 
towards the south, so that when he reached Germany it 
was as a homeless fugitive, stripped of his great possessions, 
his fabulous wealth, his loigh position, and with nothing to 
offer, for the service of the Emperor, but his name and his 
sword. 

After a weary journey of six weeks, he at length arrived 
at Trent, where he only remained to rest for two or three 
days, before he travelled on to Mantua, the home of his 
mother, Chiara Gonzaga. Here the exile was amongst his 
Idndred, and the young Marchese Federico, his first cousin, 
welcomed him with much kindness. Federico Gonzaga 
had held the proud position of Captain-General of the 
Church under both Pope Leo X. and Adrian VI., the 
learned scholar and homely well-meaning old man, who 
had recently died on September 14. The mother of the 
gay young Marchese, the famous Isabella d'Estc, had 
alwa}^ had a warm comer in her heart for her nephew 
Charles, the son of her sister-in-law and great friend Chiara, 
She wrote to his amit, ElisabeUa, Duchess of Urbino, 
“ that she could not express how chamiing and handsome 
he was, and how nobly and cheerfully he bore his mis- 
fortunes, this Monsiraore de Bourbon.' 

For his aunt Isab^a, the French prince was stiU invested 
with the glamour of his magnificent presence when, in his 
fortunate youth, he rode amid the tram of Louis XH., into 
conquered Milan, in stately procession. Then she had 
written of him as " our nephew, a tall youth of handsome 
and majestic appearance, who closely resembles his mother 
(Chiara, duchess of Montpensier) in complexion, eyes, and 
features.” 

Kind as she could be, tliis great lady always had a very 
keen eye to her own advantage, and _we can imagine the 
eagerness with which she wopld enquire about the future 
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fate of the priceless treasures of the palace of Chantelle and 
elsewhere . . . and as to whether any fortunate chance 
might bring some of them within her reach. . . . With 
Isabella, affection always gave way to interest, but for- 
tunately on this occasion, Sie could show kindness to her 
nephew and yet remain on the safe side. The King of 
France was no concern of hers, now that her son Federico 
was in the defeite service of the Pope and the Emperor. 

So at least she had every reason to hope, for after a 
conclave of fifty days, when the unfortunate Cardinals 
had been quite worn out, and almost reduced to starvation 
in order to compel their decision, they had just elected, on 
November 19, the Cardinal dei Medici, with the title of 
Clement VII. The Gonzag^ were exultant to see an old 
friend once more in the Chair of St. Peter, and had at once 
sent Baldassare Castiglione to congratulate him, and to 
ensure the continuance of the young Marchese of Mantua 
as Captain-General of the Church. It would be too long 
to tell the whole story of the intrigues which brought about 
this result, of such extreme importance to the Emperor 
and Henry VIII., that both of them were prepared to use 
the utmost pressure, bribery, and even compulsion, if 
necessary, to obtain the election of theh candidate. The 
French party was not strong enough to do more than oppose 
any one suggested by Charles V. Cardinal Wolsey had great 
hopes this time after his last disappointment but, in fact, 
the fear of " another barbarian foreijgner " like the good 
Pope Adrian, who thought to reform ms luxurious Cardinals 
like so many schoolboys, had quite ruined the chances of 
Henry Vlllth's nominee. Giulio dei Medici played his part 
with supreme patience and diplomacy, and, combined with 
the weighty support of Charles V., these won the day, to the 
exceeding joy of all Rome, where a splendid prince was more 
desired than a saint. 

Charles de Bourbon fully shared in the general satisfaction 
when he left Mantua, after a short visit, with a suitable 
escort generously provided by his cousin the Marchese 
Federico. He made his way first to Cremona, and then to 
Piacenza, where Charles de Lannoy, Viceroy of Naples, 
came to meet him. From then op. thp Unc de Bonrhon 
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travelled on to Genoa, a sad and disappointed man, for this 
enforced inaction was a terrible trial to him when he knew 
that his presence in the Imperial army would have ensured 
victory. He thought of embarking for Spain, but during 
five weeks he was delayed at Genoa by contrary winds, and 
he was also awaiting the return of Lurcy whom he had sent 
at once to the Emperor after his flight from ChanteUe, 
He was on the point of embarking, when at length his 
faithful Lurcy arrived in comp^any with de Roux, the envoy 
of Charles V., who had sent Bourbon the choice of joining 
him in Spain, or of remaining in Italy with the Imperial 
army. 

He had no hesitation in deciding that his place was in 
the thick of war, and he hastened to join the Viceroy of 
Naples at Binasco, a strong little Castle between Milan and 
the Certosa of Pavia. Here he soon received news of the 
late events in France from the Bishop of Autun, who told 
liim that aE his estates were alrea^ in the hands of Fran- 
mis I., who had first seized the Castle of ChanteEe, the 
favourite home of the Constable, and which contained 
“ the most exquisite furniture and works of art ever pos- 
sessed by any Christi£m Prince.” 

To understand the fuU bitterness of the Bishop’s story 
for the unfortunate exile, we must go back to the time of 
Bourbon’s flight from home and his country. 

At that moment the situation of the King of France was 
most critical ; his kingdom was threatened on every side. 
Henry VIII. had sent an army of 13,000 foot-soldiers and 
about 1,000 horsemen under the command of the Duke of 
Suffolk, which landed at Calais about the end of August, 
while early in September, the Count de Buren had joined 
the English with 3,000 or 4,000 landsknechte, 3,000 of the 
Netherlands cavahry, and 2,000 chariots to transport the 
munitions and the baggage of the troops. At ihe same 
time, 10,000 Germans, raised by the Counts of Furstenberg 
and de Werdenberg, had appeared near Bresse, ready to 
enter France by the Eastern frontier. At the south, the 
Spaniards, who were strengthened by the landsknedite 
from Zealand, were crossing the Pyrenees with the intention 
of taking Bayonne and advancing into Guienne. Prospero 
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Colonna, who commanded the Imperial army in Italy, had 
received from the Emperor orders to invade Provence when 
he had driven back the French army which Bonnivet had 
brought into Lombardy. 

It seemed as if Fran 9 ois 1. were quite unprepared to face 
so resolute and well-combined an invasion. The greater 
part of hib companies were in Italy, and in Scotland where 
he sought to retaliate on Henry VIII., and he had neglected 
the proper defence of his own comilry. A few places on 
the frontier, such as Thdrouanne, Boulogne, Doulens, etc., 
were well fortified, but most of his cities had neither 
ramparts nor fortifications to protect them, nor garrisons 
to defend them. It was a grave question if even Paris 
herself could make a stand if the enemy should march 
straight thither. We find from many private letters of men 
in authority, that Picardy was almost destitute of soldiers 
and could make scarcely any defence against tlie invaders. 
La Trdmouille had been sent at once to meet the English 
and Flemish, but his army was so small and inefficient 
that he could do but little. The invaders had called upon 
Doulens to surrender, but the commander refused, and as 
the town was strong enough to require a regular siege, the 
enemy passed on to Bray-sur-Somme, which they took and 
burnt, as an example, to induce other cities to open their 
gates. 

In vain the French army under La Tr6mouille sought to 
bar the crossing of the river to their foes, who passed on 
victorious to "Roye and Montdidicr, which opened their 
gates without a parley. It was in this ncighboui'hood that 
the Due de Bourbon was expected to join the enemy with 
his landsknechte and march upon Paris. Rimners were 
sent on, who were seen at Compi6gne, Clcrmont-en-Beau- 
voisis and Scnlis, and these towns, in terror, sent horsemen 
to Paris to announce that they could not defend themselves 
and would open their gates at once. 

The capital could not help them, and a panic arose ; the 
citizens were enrolled for defence, and messengers were 
sent in haste to the King to tell him that his faithful city 
was in peril and to ask for immediate help. The enemy 
was expected to appear at the gates at any moment, and in 
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order to bear the noise of their approach, it was forbidden 
for the church bells to ring on the solemn day of All Saints. 

Frangois I, was at Lyons when the alarming news reached 
him, and he at once sent the Due de Vend6mc and a new 
Governor, Chabot de Brion, to see to tlie protection of 
Paris. The fortifications were increased, trenches were 
made, ramparts were heightened; a tax of 16,000 livres 
was raised to pay for 2,000 foot-soldiers ; the archers of 
the “ vicomte of Paris were called out, and the provost 
and aldermen were ordered to put iron chains across the 
usual places.” But the King’s greatest fear was concerning 
the conspiracy of Bourbon, which he believed to be much 
more far-reaching than it really was. 

Frangois had already seized aU the Duke’s adherents 
on whom he could lay his hands, and he had sent to the 
Castle prison of Loches, Saint-Vallier, Aymard de Prie, 
the Bishops of Autun and du Puy, the Chancellor of the 
Bourbonnais and others, including d’Escars who, to the 
last moment, had been serving in Picardy. He had 
selected for their trial, de Selves, the President of the Par- 
liament of Paris ; the President of the inquests of Lojmes ; 
Salat the Master of requests ; and the Councillor Papillon. 
These learned men set about their task in a serious and 
impartial manner, which excited the anger of the King, 
who urged them on with vindictive energy to use the most 
violent measures for discovering the whole truth. He told 
them that this was no time for moderation when ” Messire 
Charles de Bourbon was invading Burgundy with a great 
German array,” ^ and there were many traitors in the 
kingdom ready to join his enemies. , . . “ You must see 
after tliis business with the greatest diligence,” he added, 
” and extract the truth from those who are in your power, 
by torture or otherwise. . , , The affair is privileged, and it 
is not needful to observe the usual legal methods. . . .” 

When the commissioncuT!, who were most unwilling to 
use cruel force, suggested that the case ^ould be tried by 
the Parliament, the King abused them roundly for their 
weakness and cowardice when the kingdom was in peril, 
and bitterly reproached them for having discovered nothing 
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which he did not already know. Wild with terror, Francois 
1 . was quite merciless, and his easy good-temper seemed 
changed into brutality. An unfortunate man-at-arms was 
drawn and quartered at Lyons for having been in the service 
of Bourbon and having carried a secret letter for him. 
The Chancellor Du Prat tells the story with delight, remark- 
ing " that it would serve as a warning to others.” 

But the most typical case is that of the Seigneur de Saint- 
Vallier, Count of Valentinois, with half a dozen other titles 
and dignities. He was a distinguished general, had been 
Governor of Dauphine under Louis XII., and had taken an 
army at his own expense (100,000 crowns, which had never 
been repaid) to Italy in the service of Francois I., and fought 
bravely at the siege of Milan and the battle of la Bicocca. 
As we have seen, he was with Charles de Bourbon at Mont- 
brison when the secret treaty was signed with the Emperor, 
and was certainly implicated in the conspiracy, but it is a 
surprise to find that this gallant soldier completely broke 
down under the hardships of his captivity in the grim prison 
of Loches. He was shut up in a special dungeon, still 
haunted by the tragic memory of Cardinal La Baluc, and 
was watched by spies night and day. He wrote pitiful 
letters to his son-in-law, Louis de Breze, and his daughter, 
the beautiful Diane de Poitiers, hnploring them to save 
him at any price. Overcome with fear at the threatened 
torture and shameful death, he fell ill with prostration and 
weakness. “ II n’est pas de jour oCl il ne pleure tout son 
saoul," saj^ Guiffrey. He was willing to confess every- 
thing, and it is from his full depositions that we have the 
curious details, already given, of the various meetings with 
the envoys of the Emperor and Henry VIII. True, he 
added that he had done his best to persuade ithe Constable 
to return to his allegiance, but we have no means of knowing 
if this was founded on fact. 

But the King was not satisfied, and insisted that Saint- 
Valher had more to reveal, urging that the strongest meas- 
ures were necessary, and absolutely without pity for the 
brave general who had served him so well in bygone days. 
He gave orders that he should be removed to the Concier- 
gerie in Paris, degraded and tortured before execution, and 
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he sent the Duke of Luxembourg to deprive iiim formally 
of the Collar of the Order of St. Michael. The unfortunate 
prisoner heard the King's sentence from his bed of sickness, 
and protested against this last indignity. “ The King 
well knew where he had lost the collar, in his service . . ." 
but in spite of his resistance another collar was placed on 
his neck, only to be tom off violently. The instruments 
of torture were brought into the chamber, and he was 
pressed to make further confession. Bui in this last ex- 
tremity the old man’s courage returned ; he declared that 
he knew nothing more, that he had told all, and that torture 
could extract from him no false testimony. He asked for 
his confessor, and for permission to make his will, and after 
having spent an hour with the priest, he gave him leave 
to reveal all that he had said. The prisoner was in so 
dangerous a condition by this time that torture was spared 
him, as he would not have survived it to endure the bar- 
barous ceremony which followed, and is thus described : — 
“ At three o’clock the procession set forth ; Saint-Vallier 
bareheaded, his hands bound beliind his back, a robe lined 
with fox skin over his shoulders, hoisted on the back of a 
horse, while an archer of the town sat behind to support 
liira on account of his great weakness. The executioner 
led the horse by the bridle ; on one side was an of&cer of 

i ’ustice, and on tlie other, the cure Merlin rode on his mule. 
Jefore reaching the Place do la Gr&ve, the victim had to 
cross a compact multitude, which was only driven back 
with the greatest difficulty by the sergeants of the Chitelet, 
and the guard on foot and on horseback. On reaching the 
scaffold, Saint-Vallier was given into the hands of the two 
executioners, Mac# and Rotillon. They seized tlie gentle- 
man, bore him on to the platform, stripped liirn to his 
doublet ; after which they forced him to faieel down and 
ask the pardon of God and of justice." 

There was a pause after this, and we can only suppose 
that it was a refinement of cruelty, meant to increase the 
dramatic effect. The poor man implored the headsman 
to make liaste. ..." An hour passed in this way, when 
at last a horseman arrived at full speed, waving in the air 
a letter which he held in his hand, and crying out as far 
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ofE as he could be heard : " Hola I hola I Slop 1 stop I 
Hefre is the King’s pardon." 

'This had no doubt been arranged beforehand, as most 
historians agree that Sainl-Vallier’s life was spared by the 
intercession of his daughter, Diane de Poitiers, with the 
King, a delicate point, which after events make extremely 
probable. In any case, her father’s sentence was commuted 
into one of perpetual imprisonment. We may imagine his 
intense relief after that fearful ordeal, and “ he returned 
thanks to Gorl, kissing the scaffold twice and making the 
sign of the cross several times.” Yet this was his dreary 
sentence •. " That he should be perpetually shut up within 
four stone walls, enclosed above and below, in which there 
would only be a little window through which his food and 
drink could be passed.” 

But in point of fact, Saint-Vallier did not long endure 
this living death, for he was soon removed to Loches, 
where he was placed in an ordinary prison whore he could 
receive his friends. Later he was set free (on the King’s 
return from Madrid), married a third wife, and lived for 
fifteen years in his home in Dauphind. 



CHAPTER X 

Why the invasion of France failed — ^The war in Italy carried 
on by Bonnivet — ^Death of Pope Adrian VI. Fatal delays 
and mistakes of Bonnivet — Gallant deeds of Bayard — !Ehs 
perilous task and Death — Bayard’s legendary reproach of 
Bourbon investigated — ^Letter of Adrian de Croy. 

In the autumn of 1523, France was attacked on every side 
and to all appearance was in deadly peril, but the following 
months saw a great change in her position. This was not 
so much by any great feat of arms or triumph of diplomacy, 
but by the mistakes and want of union amongst her foes. 
The combined English and Flemish army had never con- 
tinued that march upon Paris which could scarcely have 
failed to be successful. After waiting some time, the lands- 
knechte of the Due de Bourbon, whose flight southward 
had prevented his leading them, had crossed the Meuse 
above Neufchfltel, and turned towards the western part of 
Champagne, where they met with obstacles they could not 
surmount. They met the Duke of Guise with his men-at- 
arms, who harassed them to such a degree that they could 
obtain no forage or provisions and were driven to choose 
between death or retreat. They decided on the latter, 
and retraced their steps, crossing the Meuse again, where 
the Duke of Guise was before them, and they did not reach 
Lorraine vrithout great loss of life. Depriv^ of their help, 
the army of Henry VIII. could not advance alone. 

Marguerite of Austria, Govranor of the Netherlands for 
her nephew Charles V., declared tliat all her resources were 
exhausted, and that she could no longer subsidize the troops 
under the command of the Count de Buren. She offered 
to leave them to the English if they would pay them, but 
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this did not stiit Henry VIII who had already been put to 
great expense with very little gain. He had been obliged 
to keep several armies, that which had invaded France, 
that which, after having defended the frontiers of England 
against the attacks of the Duke of Albany, had crossed the 
border and ravaged Scotland, and the third, which had to 
guard the Channel. He complained bitterly of all his 
promised allies, and was compelled to retreat instead of 
carr3dng on a winter campaign as he had purposed. Tlie 
English army suffered severely from the bad weather 
and from illness, gave up Montdidier, Roye and Bray, 
aftei having pillaged them, and was at length led back 
to Calais by the Duke of Suffolk towards the end of 
November. 

The southern invasion of Charles V. was not more suc- 
cessful. He was to have crossed the Pyrenees with a large 
army at the same time as the English landed in the North, 
but he had promised more than he could accomplish. 
With much solid strength of character, ho was rather over- 
biirdened with caution, which product a certain slowness 
both of disposition and of conduct, so that in all his actions 
he was constantly behind-hand. Besides tliis, he was 
always hampered, like his father Maxhnilian, by want of 
money, and his forces were usually too small to cany out 
his great designs. Each part of his immense empire was 
jealous of the other, and was slow to raise, for their sov- 
ereign, the large sums he required lest they ^ould be spent 
elsewhere. Spain was wealthy, but took no interest in his 
constant wars in Italy, France, and the Netherlands ; thus 
the Cortes only voted him subsidies most reluctantly and 
sparingly. He taxed the Orders of Knighthood, and tlie 
clergy, and took toll of the gold from the Indies ; yet all 
this was not enough. He found reason to complain of his 
Spanish soldiers, who were no longer the trained veterans 
of the Moorish wars. He had led them across the Pyrenees 
in September in the direction of Bayonne, which he hoped 
to take by surprise. But the French captain, Lautrec, 
diowed more skiU and resolution here than he had done 
in Italy ; he threw himself into the threatened city and 
defended it with much v^dance and intrepidity, never 
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leaving the walls himself, lor days together. He thus drove 
back the enemy which ought to have been supported, from 
the side of the sea, by a fleet which could not approach on 
account of contrary winds. The Spaniards, reduced in 
nrunber, were forced to retreat across the Pyrenees, having 
only been able to pillage Sauveterre and St. Jean-de-Luz. 

This was a humiliating result of the Emperor’s vast 
projects, and he fell himself compelled to make some sort 
of excuse through his ambassadors to his ally Henry VIII. 
Yet Charles was not easily discouraged, and he stiU had 
firm faith in his ultimate success. He established his 
camp at Pampeluna where he had collected all his artillery, 
he caused a fresh levy of troops to be collected in Aragon, 
and made all preparations for a winter campaign. At the 
same time, he sent Adrian de Croy (Beaurain) to meet the 
Due de Bourbon in Italy, and to invest him as lieutenant- 
General with full powers as his representative. This was 
the wisest step he could have taken, for there was no general 
to compare with Bourbon, either in the French army which 
was fighting to retake Milan, or the Imperial army wWch 
was defending the duchy. 

Guillaume Gouf&ei, Seigneur de Bonnivet, Grand- 
Admiral of France, was in command of the splendid army 
of Fran9ois I., with which he had himself hoped to conquer 
Lombardy, an enterprise which seemed nearer to his heart 
than even the protection of France. Unable to go farther 
than Lyons until he had stamped out the conspiracy of 
Bourbon, he had entrusted the fate of the expedition to 
this favourite of his, who was by no means equal to his 
position. Bonnivet’s personal courage could not make up 
lor his want of military skill; he was before all things a 
courtier, and this was not enough, although he had ex- 
cellent captains under him, whose advice he constantly 
disregarded through jealousy. This was especially the case 
with Bayard, the “ chevalier sans peur et sans reproche," 
a consummate master of stratcCT and all the arts of war, 
whose heroism was wasted, and oefore long, vdiose life was 
sacrificed by the incfiiciency and mean jealousy of his 
commander. Had Charles de Bourbon led that splendid 
army of 1,800 men-at-arms and a.s.ooo foot-soldiers, many 
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of them the best fighting soldiers in Europe, the history of 
Europe might have been very different 1 
The campaign in Italy had already continued for several 
months, for Bonnivet had crossed the Ticino on the very 
day of Pope Adrian, the peacemaker's death, September 14, 
1523. The Imperial army was at that time under the 
command of Prospero Colonna, the veteran leader who 
was accustomed to lead his troops to victory. But these 
were reduced in number ; he was old and enfeebled by 
illness, and he was no longer supported by that brave and 
efficient leader, Ferdinand d’ Avalos, Marchesc di Pescara, 
whose Spanish pride made him unwilling to take the second 
place under the imperious Italian. Two other brave 
captains, Alargon and Antonio de Leyva, distinguished 
themselves, and above aU the famous Giovanni (delle bande 
nere) dei Medici, who was almost the equal of Pescara in 
skill, and far excelled him in audacity- 
Colonna had hoped to protect the left bank of the Ticino 
against the French, but there had been no rain for ten 
weeks, and the stream, usually so wide and deep, had 
scaredy any water, so that it could be forded in many 
places. When the French reached Vigevano, the imperii 
general saw that he could no longer dispute their advance, 
and he retreated in haste with his army to Milan, which 
was in a state of well-founded alarm, for it was scarcely 
in a position to be defended. It was exposed in many 
places, the earthworlcs had never been finished, and Colonna, 
expecting the immediate arrival of a strong attacking army, 
was almost disposed to retire from the city with the young 
Duke, Francesco Sforza. But at that critical moment 
neivs came that Bonnivet was stiU on the banks of the 
Ticino. Instead of pushing forward and pressing his 
advantage, the too prudent commander lingered for several 
days to place garrisons here and there, and to build a bridge 
at Vigevano, and then slowly continued his march after 
this fatal dday. Meantime, with renewed hope, Colonna 
and his soldiers vied with the inhabitants in strengthening 
the defences of MUan. They aU worked, night and day, 
at building up the ramparts, closing the breaches, 
and replacing the bastions, so that when Bonnivet 
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at length arrived with his army, all was ready to receive 
them. 

He placed his camp to the south-west, below the gate 
to Rome, put his cannons in position and began to bombard 
the walls. But as this assault had no result, and he had 
lost the diance of taking the city by surprise, he resolved 
to try what a blockade would do. He moved the camp to 
the south between Pavia and Lodi, where he could intercept 
sdl communication from that quarter and from the east, 
as his plan was to reduce Milan by famine. From the west, 
he held the course of the Ticino, by Abbiate-Grasso and 
Vigevano ; while to the north, in the stronghold of Monza, 
he left enough troops to prevent provisions arriving from 
upper Lombardy. He made the blockade more complete 
by turning aside the stream which flowed into the dty, 
and by destroying all the water-mills in the vicinity. 

Colonna still had four strong places in the duchy : Milan, 
where he was hims elf in posession ; Pavia, in charge of 
Antonio de Leyva ; Lodi on the Adda ; and, somewhat 
below the junction of the Adda and the Po, Cremona, where 
he had sent the garrison of Alessandria. But Bayard was 
sent with 400 men-at-arms, 8,000 foot-soldiers, and ten 
pieces of artillery to take Lodi, which made no resistance, 
as Federico Marchese of Mantua, general of the papal 
army, had too small a garrison to defend it, and marched 
out to join the Venetians. Having taken possession of 
Lodi, Bayard advanced to Cremona, where the French still 
held the citadd, and bombarded the walls with such effect 
that he soon made a breach large enough to give hopes of 
talfing the place by assault, but Colonna had sent so strong 
a reinforcement that the gallant knight was driven back, 
and received an urgent summons to defend Monza which 
was attacked. 

Meanwhile the people of Milan were enduring the greatest 
hardships, having been reduced for one temble week to 
eat oats and barley, which they had made hand-mills to 
grind ; but their courage never failed. As for the soldiers, 
who received no pay, they amused themselves with frequent 
sorties, and the Spanish garrison of Pavia made incursions 
in the French camp and so much alarmed Bonnivet, lest 
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the bridges on the Ticino should be destroyed, that he sent 
for Bayard and his companions to leave Monza and come to 
their protection. Prospero Colonna immediately seized 
this fortress, which opened up a free passage of the sorely 
needed provisions for Milan. Thus Bonnivet found himself 
as incapable of reducing the city by famine as by assault, 
and the heavens seemed to fight against him, as the winter 
was so terribly severe that the whole country was covered 
with snow. His army suffered so much that he decided to 
retreat as far as the Ticino, where he could command both 
banks, but in reality the purpose of the campaign had failed. 

Before the end of the year, the Imperial army had 
lost the fine old General Prospero Colonna, but he knew 
that Bourbon was to take his place and that his success 
would continue. Indeed, from this moment, the war 
changed its character ; instead of being on the defensive, 
the Imperial army now took the offensive and began to 
drive out the French from that part of Lombardy still 
left to them. The Due de Bourbon was soon joined by the 
Viceroy Lannoy, and Pescara, who were both willing to 
recognize his authority. Such fair-weather friends as the 
Venetians were prompt in joining the Emperor's side in 
force, now that it seemed the strongest, and their Captain- 
General, the Duke of Urbino — ^with 6,000 foot-soldiers, 
700 men-at-arms, and 500 light cavalry — ^joined in the 
attack on Bonnivet. 

All this time Francois I. had been receiving hopeful 
letters from his favounte, and was daily expecting to hear 
that Milan was once more in his possession. But instead 
of this welcome news, there came a demand from Bonnivet 
for reinforcements, while at the same time arrived the 
tidings that Charles V. had crossed the P3n:enees in the 
heart of winter, and had taken Fonterabia. The King was 
also most indignant with the Parliament for having passed 
light sentences on some of Bourbon's accomplices ; but 
nothing made much impression on his vain, frivolous nature, 
and he had tried to forget his troubles in pleasures of every 
kind, " hunting all day and feasting all night " at Blois. 
When he learnt the true position of Bonnivet on his arrival 
m Paris, he was roused at Icngtlr, and ordered 8,000 Swiss 
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landslmechte from the Orisons ; they were to be met by 
the Due de Longueville with 400 men-at-arms at Ivrea, and 
to be escorted to Bonnivet’s camp. The King also joined 
in a solemn procession to pray for the success of his army 
in Italy. 

By this time it was almost past help. Bourbon had 
managed the pursuit with his usual sldU and courage. 
He threatened Bonnivet first on the right, where he was 
weakest, and then made a sudden attack on Abbiate- 
Grasso which was unprotected and yielded at once. Fol- 
lowing the retiring army, he was closing it in, and the 
French general, fearing to have his retreat cut off, drew 
back as far as Novara. Here he waited for the expected 
reinforcements, but the first body of Swiss had arrived at 
Chiavenna, and finding no cavalry to escort them and no 
money to pay them, were only too well satisfied with an 
excuse for turning back, when Giovanni dei Medici attacked 
them and put them to flight. The French army continued 
to retreat and reached the left bank of the Sesia, where this 
river flows out of the mountains and enters the plain of 
Piedmont. A little farther, on the right bank, is Gattinara, 
where the 8,000 Swiss sent by the King had arrived, without 
having been met as they expected at Ivrea. They had 
continued their march, in the worst of tempers, not with 
any idea of helping the French, but hoping to meet their 
fellow-countrymen and induce them all to go back to their 
cantons together. 

Thus when Bonnivet first knew of their coming, they 
were on the other side of the river Sesia, which they refused 
to cross. He was therefore obliged to join them with his 
army, which he did by night, in much disorder and with 
considerable loss, for the stream was swollen by floods, and 
the troops of Bourbon and Pescara were in hot pursuit. It 
was m the constant skirmishing which followed that Bon- 
nivet was wounded in the arm by a shot from an arquebuse, 
and in this hour of despair, retoquished the heavy burden 
of commanding an army in flight to the Comte de St.-P 61 
and the Chevalier Bayard. The splendid skill and courage 
of the " Bon chevalier, sans peur et sans reproche " w^ 
called in too late, when already all was lost. With his 
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usual heroism, he took the post of danger, defending the 
rear-guard with his own company of men-at-arms and some 
Swiss bands led by Jean de Diesbach. Whenever the boldest 
of the pursuers came too near, Bayard turned and charged 
them witii such vehemence that they were compelled to 
retreat. A brave companion of his, the Seigneur de 
Vandenesse, was Idlled in one of these gallant feats of arms, 
and Bayard himself was mortally wounded by the stone 
shot from an arquebuse, which crushed his spine. 

The soldiers of his company would have carried him on 
with them at any cost, but he would not consent, saying 
he had never turned his back upon the enemy. By his 
request, he was taken from his horse and placed at the 
foot of a tree ; kissing the cross on his sword, he said aloud : 
“ Miserere mei, Deus, secundum magnam misericordiam 
tuam." We have a most touching and beautiful account 
by the “ Loyal Serviteur,” of the last moments of this 
famous hero of many a siege and battle : Brescia, Agnadello, 
Ravenna, Marignano ; the most perfect gentle Imight of 
history or romance. 

But in this life of Charles de Bourbon, we are chiefly 
concerned in inquiring into the truth of a reputed incident 
which has done more to discredit the exiled Duke than 
anything else. I allude to the story told by Martin du 
Bdlay, which has been repeated in almost every history 
of France ever since, and which is possibly all that many 
people remember about Charles de Bourbon. This is the 
legend : " The Due de Bourbon came to see Bayard and 
said that he deeply pitied him, seeing him in that state, who 
had been so noble a knight.” Captain Bayard made reply : 
" Monsieur, do not pity me, for I die as an honest man ; 
but I pity you, seeing you serve against your prince, and 
your country and your oath.” 

Now there is no foundation whatever for these words 
except the statement of Du Bellay, who was the Court 
historian of Fran9ois I., and who is described as having 
written his “ Memoirs ” for the sole purpose of flattering 
his King. Die faithful “ Loyal Serviteur " — ^who enters 
with su^ minute detail into every incident of his beloved 
master’s career, and was his constant companion-— makes 
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no allusion to this meeting with Bourbon. Symphorier 
Champicr, who married a cousin of Bayard and wrote his 
life, gives quite a different account. This is what he says : 
“ 'Vidien the Seigneur de Bourbon, who was then chief of 
his enemies, heard that Bayard was wounded onto death, 
he came to him and said : ‘ Bayard, my friend, I am much 
grieved at your misfortune ; you must be patient, do not 
trouble ; I will send you the best surgeons of the Iwd, and 
by the grace of God, you will soon be well.’ 

“ When Bayard heard these words and recognized him, 
he said : ‘ Monseigneur, it is no time for me to seek physi- 
cians for the body, but those for the soul. I know that I 
am wounded unto death, and there is no remedy, but I 
praise God Who gives me grace to know Him at the end of 
my life. I accept death willingly, and have no regret in 
dying, save that I can no longer serve my King, and that 
I must leave his affairs at which I grieve. I pray God that 
after my death he may have such a servitor as I would desire 
to have been.’ Then the said lord (of Bourbon) went away 
sorrowful, with tears in his eyes, and said to those who were 
with him that it was a pitiM thing to see the Good Knight 
die thus. . . .” 

Can we believe that Bayard who had all his life been 
distinguished for his perfect courtesy and cliarity to all 
men should, in his dying hour, have turned away from the 
holy and heavenly thoughts whidi filled his soul, to wound, 
with a stinmng reproof, his old friend the Due de Bourbon ? 
So strong had been that former friendship that the Good 
Knight had fallen into disgrace at Court, and been kept in 
exile in Dauphin^, on account of it. Bayard had been a 
frequent guest of Charles de Bourbon in his stately palaces, 
he had knighted in his cradle the infant heir of that great 
race, who did not live long enough to appreciate so high an 
honour. With a vivid remembrance of the princely pomp 
and magnificence in which he had last seen the Duke, and 
the splendid possessions of which he had been deprived, 
we can imagine that the Good Knight felt the warmest 
sympathy with the misfortunes of the exile. 

In any case, Du BeUay was not present at Bayard’s death, 
and as his account is totally unsupported by any evidence, 
( 2 ,eoi) 5 a 
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we may take it as a stroke of inventive genius on his part. 
It was no small exploit thus to flatter and please his sov- 
ereign, by putting m the mouth of the Good Kni^t — the 
beloved hero of all France — the condemnation of Bourbon 
whom Frangois hated. There is nothing so effective as 
a well-conceived d 5 dng speech, as experience has often 
proved, both before and since the day of our " Good Knight 
without Fear and without Reproach." 

If the " Loyal Serviteur " does not mention Bourbon, he 
speaks of many a great lord and gallant knight from the 
Spanish lines, approaching to do honour to the dying hero. 
His fame had spread throughout Christendom ; he was 
the very " Flower of Chival^," the pattern of ^1 gallant 
knights, and his loss was grievous to both friend and foe. 
The Marchese di Pescara was one of those who drew near 
full of reverence and grief. 

" ‘ Had it pleased God to spare you, gentle Seigneur de 
Bayard, and had you been my prisoner, I would have 
diown you how highly I esteem your splendid valour. Our 
nation give you the highest praise . . . and since I have 
borne arms, I have never heard tell of any knight who came 
near you in aU virtues ; and although I ought to be content 
to see you thus, as my Emperor has no more dangerous 
enemy, yet when I consider the great loss which all chivalry 
has met with to-day, may God help me if I would not have 
given half I possess that it should be otherwise. 

" ‘ But as for death there is no remedy, I call upon Him 
who has made us all in His likeness, to take your soul into 
His keeping.’ 

‘‘ Such were the sad and pitiful resets of Pescara and 
other captains. . . . When Board’s friends gathered round 
him ; the Provost of Paris, Gabriel d’ Alegre, Seigneur de 
Milhau, Jean de Disbach the Swiss captain, and others, he 
bid them not lament his death, and sent them away lor fear 
they might be taken prisoners. He confessed to a priest 
who was brought when he had lingered on lor two or three 
hours, and then ‘ the Good Knight without Fear and with- 
out Reproach ’ gave up his soul to God." 

Amongst the great number of letters concerning this 
campaign (still preserved in the Archives of Vienna), written 
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to Charles V. by Bourbon, Lannoy, and Adrian de Croy ; 
one from this last gives us a vivid idea of the estimation in 
which Bayard was held, even by those against whom he 
fought. 

“ From the Camp of Birotjx, 
" May 5, 1524. 

" Sire, . . . The Captain Bayard turned back with some 
French men-at-arms and four or five bands of foot-soldiers, 
they drove back our men and rescued the pieces of artil- 
lery, which it would have been better for him if he had lost, 
for as he was about to return, he received the shot from 
an arquebuse, of which he died the same day. . . . Sire, 
Although the said Sieur Bayard was in the service of your 
enemy, yet his death was a great misfortune, for he was a 
gentle knight (gentil chevalier), well beloved by all, and 
who had lived better than ever did any of his condition, as 
indeed he showed at his end which was the most beautiful 
which I have ever heard of. The loss is great indeed to 
the French, and it is very overwhelming to them. . . . 

" Your Majesty's most humble and obedient subject and 

"AdkuhdeCbov, 

“ (Seigneur de Beaurain)." 



CHAPTER XI 


Duchy of Milan lost by Bonnivet — Luxury and extravagance 
of Francois I . — He is compared with Cliarles V. — ^League 
against France — The Due de Bourbon leads the Imperial 
troops across the Alpes Maritimes, into Provence and through 
the Eslerel to Frdjus and Marseilles — Bourbon lays siege to 
Marseilles — It is gallantly defended by Renzo da Ceri. 

After the death of Bayard, the retreat was under the 
command of tire Comte de Saint-P61, and was rapidly con- 
ducted without much disturbance, as it was the policy of 
the Imperial Commander to drive the remnant of the fugitive 
army out of Italy as quickly as possible, rather than destroy 
it. It is quite possible that we see here the forbearance of 
Bourbon, who must have fdt his triumph complete when 
he saw thus at his mercy, Bonnivet his ancient enemy to 
whom he believed that all his misfortunes were due. This 
French general certainly had immense influence with Louise, 
the Queen-mother, and the King was so blind to his faults 
and general inefiiciency as a commander, that even this 
disastrous loss of the duchy of Milan, did not bring him any 
blame or reproach. For never had there been a more 
complete and ruinous defeat. When the Swiss had retired 
by way of the valley of Aosta, and the French by Susa and 
Briangon, all the places in the possession of Frangois I. gave 
themselves up, Alessandria and Lodi capitulated, as they 
could no longer expect help, and the Citadel of Cremona, 
which had held out for more than two years, was compelled 
to open its gates. The garrisons were allowed to retire 
with all the honours of war, and the duchy of Milan was lost 
for the second time. 

Varillas gives such a clear account of the methods by 
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which Bonnivet was accustomed to flatter the King into 
a good temper, that it is worth quoting. “ T^e reception 
which the Court gave Bonnivet on his return was very 
different from that which Lautrec had met with the pre- 
vious year ; while the power whidi the King’s mother had 
over her son, and the suppleness of a perfect courtier like 
Bonnivet never showed more than on this delicate occa- 
sion, Bonnivet, who by so many remarkable faults had j ust 
ruined an army of 50,000 men, was received with as much 
honour as if he had recovered Milan, and they only gave him 
the first place in the Council then summoned, after profuse 
apologies for not better recognising the importance of his 
services. 

" He contributed much himself to his good fortune by 
persuading the King that his retreat was more splendid 
than that of the Ten Thousand Greeks under Xenemhon 
who, having escaped from the battle where the young Cyrus 
was lolled, cross^ five htmdred leagues of hostile country 
without loss, although the Persian army was almost always 
at their heels. As Bonnivet knew that he should not dare 
to accept the command of another army, he thought of a 
clever expedient which was the cause of all the misfortunes 
which happened afterwards to the French beyond the Alps. 

" He pointed out to Frangois I. that it was fated for the 
duchy of Milan only to be recovered by the Most Christian 
Kings, at the head of their armies ; and as it had been con- 
quered the first time by Louis XIL, and the second time by 
His Majesty, it would not be recovered the third time 
unless the King placed himself at the head of so powerful 
an army that the Imperialists would not face it in the 
field." 

Can we imagine Charles V. being caught by so coarse a 
bait of flattery ? 

We have already seen how diverse their boyhood and 
early training had been, and it may hdp us better to grasp 
the position if we fully realize the profound difference in 
character between these two rivals when they had both 
attained to manhood and almost absolute power. 

From a gay, wilful, spoilt boy, Frangois I. had developed 
into a luxurious, self-indulgeut man who lightly sought his 
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pleasures in every flowery path, with no restraining influ- 
ence and regardless oX all morality. His taste for magnifi- 
cence had grown with his years, and his extravagance passed 
all bounds, as the following extract will show us more vividly 
than any vague allusions. 

" AH was gold and silver upon him and around him ; he 
only used spurs of gold or silver, he had mirrors of silver, 
his fingers were covered with diamond and ruby rings, his 
garments were loaded with buttons and clasps of gold or 
enamel. He rode a mule covered with a golden net and a 
horsecloth embossed with gold from Cyprus, with a silk 
bridle also inlaid with gold. Of course his candlesticks, 
his plates and ^shes, even his kitchen utensils, and aU the 
things he used were at least of silver. . . . The most delicate 
perfumes scented his linen and his bed ; for his toilet ho 
would have nothing but the finest and most costly ... for 
his handkerchiefs, his sheets, etc. A morocco case held his 
embroidered shirts of black silk. His wardrobe, well hung 
with black cloth, contained a splendid assortment of clothes ; 
one suit of the German fashion, another in the Italian style ; 
all sorts of splendid garments of embroidered gold or silver, 
robes and mantles Imcd with sable, marten, and the most 
costly skins from Lombardy, etc., etc. ... He adored 
trinkets of eve^ kind.” ^ 

Everything in his palaces, his housdiold, his festivals and 
Court ceremonies was on the same scale of extravagant 
magnificence, and the King was grasping and pitiless in 
exacting the needful funds by taxation of nis long-suffering 
people. In the prime of youth and strength, he was proud 
of his physical courage and, living in an atmosphere of 
adulation, he thought himseM the finest warrior in Europe 
and the equal of any hero of antiquity ; at once supreme 
as a statesman and a general.' Yet at the same time he 
was so thoughtless and volatile that, at tire most critical 
moment, he would forget every important affair of state 
in some frivolous amusement. 

Unstable and untrustworthy, Francois I. was easily 
guided hy his favourites and above all by his mother, who 
was his sincerest flatterer. Even with all these qu^ities 
I Manlike de la Claviftre. 
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we can well understand that he was a charming companion 
for a gay adventure or a splendid himting party. 

In this respect his rival for supremacy in Europe, the 
young Emperor, could not compete with him. Ascetic in 
his life andi habits, and ever guided by the highest standard 
of duty, Charles V. had alwa5re been serious and reserved 
in manner. He weighed his words loo cautiously to be 
lively and pleasant in conversation, and it may well be that 
already the shadow of that ancestral gloom hung over him, 
which was to develop and deepen in the coming years. 
" Outwardly cold and self-restramed, he was never popular 
like the genial Maximilian, his grandfather, but unUke 1 ^, 
Charles abstained from wild dreams and romantic enter- 
prise, and showed a certain greatness in the unweaned 
patience and sheer tenacious perseverance with which he 
steadily pursued any course of action on which he had once 
decided.” i He showed judgment in the choice of his 
ministers, and was never rtil& by them, after the death, 
in 1522, of Chifevres, who had been his tutor and adviser 
from childhood. 

Deeply religious, his great and abiding purpose was to 
combine the princes of Christendom in a Crusade against 
the Turk, who was already threatening the Kingdom of 
Hungary, that bulwark of Europe so gallantly defended 
by Louis II„ who had married the Empaor’s sister Marie. 

After the success of his army in driving the French out 
of Italy, the Emperor renewed his alliance with Henry VIII. 
against the King of France. They had already rejected 
ah idea of peace or even of a truce with Fran9ois I., which 
had been urged by the new Pope, for his own ends. As the 
greatest sovereign of central Italy, Clement VII. had cause 
to dread the success of either the Emperor or the King of 
France in Italy, and his subtle policy lay in keeping an even 
balance between the two nvals, lest the absolute defeat of 
one should leave the other strong enough to be independent 
of his support. This was a dangerous game to play, and 
required the most delicate handling. Clement had pro- 
fessed the utmost gratitude to the Emperor for the help 
which he had given to the election, sending word by Adrian 


* “ Marguerite of Austria,’* p. 276.— Christopher Hare. 
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de Croy that : “ If as Cardinal he had been his servant, at 
this hour as Pope he looked upon the Emperor’s interests 
as his own.” At tlxe same time " the Holy Father assured 
Frangois I. that he would in no wise favour his enemies, 
but be a good friend and father to hun. . . 

The new Pope did not abruptly break off the League which 
his predecessor had made with the Empire, in conjunction 
with Venice, Florence, Siena and Lucca ; but he did not 
keep its terms. He sent the first payment which had been 
promised, but refused to continue, under pretence that his 
treasury was empty. The truce which he suggested between 
Charles V. and Frangois I. was refused by the latter, as he 
would not include the Due de Bourbon in the articles. The 
efforts of Clement VII. had utterl}^ failed so far, as on May 
25, 1524, the new League was signed. It was arranged 
that ttie Due de Bourbon should cross the Alps at the head 
of his victorious army, whose pay was to be provided by 
the Emperor and Henry VIII. ; tiiat the King of England 
should send an army to Picardy which would be joined by 
3,000 horsemen ana 1,000 foot-soldiers from the Nether- 
lands ; while the Emperor himself should invade France 
by way of Roussillon. 

But there was one matter to be settled first. Bourbon 
had always refused to take any oath of allegiance to Henry 
VIII. as King of France, or to pay him homage. This was 
now to be insisted upon, and Sir Richard Pace, the English 
ambassador, was sent to the Inmerial camp at Moncalieri, 
near Turin, for that purpose. The strongest pressure was 
put upon the Duke ; indeed, " one of the articles of the 
treaty specially stated that unless Bourbon took the re- 
quired oath within two days after having been requested 
to do so, he would be abandoned." ^ Charles de Bourbon 
still refused, and argued the impolicy of such a condition. 
He assured the ambassador that he would recover first, 
all that belonged to Henry VIII. and to Charles V., and then 
his own possessions. Lannoy, who was present, tried to 
interpret this favourably, and assured Pace that " the 
Dulce would enter France to crovra His Grace the King.” 

Bourbon was quite willing to answer all the questions 
1 state Papeis, Vol. VI. p. agi. 
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put to him. He explained the condition of his army. He 
saad that he should prefer to approach France by way of 
Provence ; he could cross the mountains in five or six days, 
and, keeping along the coast, protected by the Imperial 
fleet, he would thus cross a fertile land, with only small 
towns which would offer no resistance, as there were only 
two strong places — ^Monaco which would open its gates, and 
Marseilles must be besieged. If the King were able to col- 
lect an army and oppose him, he hoped to win the battle 
and march upon Lyons. “ With four months before him 
he could do great tlimgs, and had httle doubt that he would 
be master of Paris before All Saints’ Day, and once Paris 
talcen, all France would be in his power.” He then insisted 
that Henry VIII. should immediately descend upon Picardy, 
and follow the route that had been taken the previous year 
by the Duke of Suffolk, or else the road through Normandy, 
in order to march straight upon the capital. It took several 
days longer and the atmost persuasion — with the assurance 
that if he did not yield, the King of England would with- 
draw, and the whole plan would collapse — ^before Bourbon, 
driven to extremity, was at last compelled to take the oath 
of allegiance to Henry VIII. But, as Pace writes to his 
master on Jime 25 : “ the Duke will not consent to pay 
homage.” 

We have no record of the torture which the proud soul 
of the exile endured before he consented to this imominy, 
whidi not even the fierce joy of vengeance could lighten. 
He was caught in a net of his own making, and having 
taken the first step in the ways of reb^on, he was 
led on by irrevocable Fate to tread the bitter path of no 
return. 

After this painful ordeal, we are told that the Due de 
Bourbon humbly made this confession to the priest, and 
took the sacrament with devout fervour before crossing the 
frontier in company with the English ambassador. For 
nearly two months he had been waiting at the foot of the 
Alps for want of money, but now he had received 200,000 
ducats which the Emperor had sent him from Genoa to pay 
his army. It was he who had arranged the whole ^an of 
the campaign, and insisted that the invasion of France 
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should be made at the same time from Provence, Langue- 
doc and Picardy, in order that Fran5ois L, having to divide 
his forces, would find it impossible to make adequate resist- 
ance anywhere. He fuUy explained this in a letter to 
Charles V., and then wrote {June 16) to Henry VIII. : ^ 
“ Wc have decided to bring 19,000 good foot-soldiers, 1,100 
lances, 1,500 light cavalry, with artillery thoroughly equipped 
with munitions. . . . We hope, by the help of God, to Re- 
mote the honour and the rroutation of the Emperor and 
yourself, and are determined to devote to this, our body, 
our goods, our blood and our life.” Sir Richard Pace wrote 
to Wolsey, greatly daring in his anxiety to make sure of 
the English forces : " If you do not see to these matters, I 
^all impute to your Grace the loss of the crown of France." 2 
June 35. 

It was at the end of June that Bourbon crossed the Alps 
with his veteran soldiers, German, Spanish and Italian, who 
had fought under his banner and were devoted to the 
general who had led them to victory. He had also had the 
wisdom to win over Pescara without waiting for special 
orders from the Emperor, for we find him writing from 
Chivasso on May 23 : “ Monseigneur, although you have 
written nothing about the Marquis of Pescara coming with 
me in this enterprise, yet knowing how important it is for 
your service. ... I have invited him offering him to be 
Captain-General of the army under me. . . . He is a person 
who well deserves such a position. . . ." By a subtle piece 
of flattery he asked this haughty noble to be Captain- 
General, while at the same time he reserved to himsdf the 
supreme direction. In order stUl farther to attach Pescara 
to his service, he placed his young nephew, the Marquis del 
Vasto, at the head of the Spaniards. The landsknechte 
were commanded by the Counts de Lodron and Hohen- 
zollern, and amongst the captains was the son of Georg 
Frundsberg, whose landsknechte were splendid fighters, 
but their ^cgiance depended on the regular receipt of their 
pay. Such was the army with whidi the rebel prince 
invaded France, in the summer of 1524. 

We pause for a moment, not to concern ourselves about 
1 state Papers. > State Papers. 
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abbtract right or wrong, but seeking to understand the 
point of view of Charles, Due de Bourbon, late Constable 
of France. 

Fortified by the most sacred rites of his Church, with a 
prayer to the God of battle upon his lips, he goes forth to 
avenge his wrongs, — a Bourbon against a Valois, — and to 
win back the dominions of his ancestors ; those broad 
fertile lands, the strong castles, the beautiful palaces tilled 
with priceless treasures such as his soul loved, not alone 
for their exquisite charm, but tor the haunting memory 
of those who had so valued them — Anne de France, his 
more than mother, and Ins wife, the gentle Suzanne. Now 
that he was alone, robbed of all that made life dear, with 
only his life left to stake upon his desperate venture, we can 
scarcely wonder that he should fight like a lion at bay. 
Not his the meek Christian virtues of patience, and sub- 
mission to injustice ,* like another Coriolanus, he flaunts the 
heathen virtue of self-assertion, and his proud spirit which 
cannot endure an affront, is not one “ to offer the other 
cheelc.” 

Victory oi death is his latest motto, and a flaming sword 
his emblem. Charles, Due de Bourbon, had left his country 
as a hunted fugitive, with a price upon his head ; he enters 
it again as the supreme commander of an alien army, in 
alliance with the enemies of Francois I., from whom he will 
wrest the crown of France or die m the attempt. 

Grossing the Alpes Maritimes by an easy pass, the Col di 
Tenda, the army reached Monaco, whose almost impreg- 
nable citadel was given up at once by Augustin Giimaldi, 
Bishop of Grasse, guardian of the young seigneur, Honorl 
Grimaldi. This stronghold commanded a sheltered bay, 
which was the more important as Bourbon was expecting 
provisions and ammunition to arrive by sea. But the 
galleys of Andrea Doria of Genoa had joined the French 
fleet which had just captured a brigantine with the Prince of 
Orange on board, and now commanded the coast. Bourbon 
moved onwards a few miles to establish himsdf in the 
camp of St. Laurent, on the banks of the Var which here 
falls into the sea. As the Sparadi ships ^preached the 
camp, they were attacked by the French fleet, but most 
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of them escaped to Monaco and there disembarked the 
arliJlery. However, three of the Imperial gallo37s, which 
had not time to follow the others, were cast on the shore 
and abandoned with the cannons by the Siiilors who fled 
to the mountains. They were about to be taken by the 
French in full sight of the camp, when the Due de Bourbon, 
with splendid courage and rare promptitude, threw Mm- 
self on board the most exposed of the galleys and persuaded 
Pescara and Adrian de Croy to do the same with the two 
others. " Let us save the honour of the camp and the 
Emperor 1 " he cried. The Spanish arquebusiers kept the 
enemy’s fleet some way off, but for hours Bourbon and his 
companions were exposed to a sharp fire, in spite of which 
they saved the galleys and artillery. He wrote a very 
modest account of this affair himself, but Adrian de Croy 
thus tells the story in a letter to the Emperor on July lo : 
" If you had seen Mons. de Bourbon, you would have 
esteemed him to be one of the bravest gentlemen upon the 
earth. Seeing all the galleys of France who were coming 
to take three of yours, he commanded the Marquis and 
myself each to defend one, while he would rescue the other, 
and he showed us the way to do it. . . . Never was seen 
a more gallant deed. . . 

Having received his artillery, Bourbon now proceeded 
through Provence, meeting with no serious resistance. 
Vence, Antibes, Cannes, and Grasse at once yielded to 
him, and we can trace his onward journey through the red 
porphyry hiUs of the Esterel, by the ancient Aurelian way, 
where the Roman legions had tramped of old, as far as 
Frdjus, for in those d^s there was no road by the rocky sea- 
coast. Draguignan, Lorgues, Hy^cs, Cotignac, Brignoles, 
and most of the other towns of Provence where the 
army passed, surrendered at the first summons, and when 
Bourbon came in sight of Aix, the keys were delivered up 
to him. 

Meantime he had been constantly sending letters to the 
Emperor and to Henry VIIL, urging them to lose no time 
in flieir invasion of France, for everything depended on 
the attacks being simultaneous. As they still delayed, a 
council was hdd and the chief captains decided upon the 
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siege of Marseilles, as nothing was so bad for their army as 
inaction. Bourbon and Pescara, after e xamining the forti- 
fications, both decided that it would be a most difficult 
enterprise. Still Marseilles would be of so much importance 
to the Emperor in opening his route from Barcelona to 
Genoa, and making him master of the Mediterranean, that 
it was all-important to secure the city. Ancient Marseilles 
did not spread out towards the south as at present, but 
was concentrated for defence in terraces up the side of 
the hiU crowned with walls and towers where it formed an 
amphitheatre. It was protected by the sea on two sides, 
while on the other two there were very strong fortifications, 
walls flanlced with bastions full of towers and guarded by 
ditches. The famous port was entirely protect^, and the 
city itself was so difficult of access that it was capable of 
standing a long siege. 

The King of France had sent the commissioner Mirandel 
to Marseilles only the month before to examine the forti- 
fications, and to add to them wherever he might consider 
it necessary. Mirandel had demolished two convents of the 
Dominicans and Fr6res Mineurs, and also three important 
churches, which being too near, on the outside of the 
town, would have helped the attack and interfered with 
the defence. All the dead who were buried within these 
sacred edifices were carried in solemn procession within 
the walls to another resting-place. The military architect 
also caused all the suburbs, the gardens, and the “ pleasure 
houses ” within arquebusc-shot from the east and west, 
to be destroyed and levelled with the ground. Nothing 
was thus wanting for security, and Fran9ois I. had been 
weE-advised to malce all these preparations in good time. 

The garrison had been strengthened by a number of 
soldiers who had served in Italy under the command of 
. Renzo da Ceri of the noble House of the Orsini, and two 
or three hundred men-at-arms were sent there under Chabot 
de Brion. Besides about 4,000 regular soldiers, the inhabi- 
tants of Marseilles were eager in the defence, and organized 
into a militia and enroUed from the different quarters under 
their own captains. The city was well provided with arms 
and ammunition, and Renzo da Ceri, who had great ex- 
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perience in the art of fortification, was placed in command. 
" He set diligently to work at repairing the walls, in making 
platforms, and also in finishing the great boulevard, of 
which the walls were a8 feet ^ck, and which was well 
furnished with artillciy.” We learn thi.s, and many 
interesting details of the siege, from a MS. journal kept by 
a certain Honorat de Valbelle who took part in the drfence 
of the town. 

Several of the gates of Marseilles were closed and walled 
up, while those stiU left were protected with outworks. 
At the gate of La Calade, and at the Porte-Royale, both 
towards the east, bastions were built surrounded by trenches, 
with cannons and arquebuses which swept the approach so 
that no one could come near on that side. Every one 
joined with enthusiasm in the digging and building which 
was to ensure the safety of the town. Besides the artillery 
on the ramparts, pieces of cannon were placed on every 
eminence, so as to command the plain which stretched out 
towards the north. Having the sea open and the harbour 
free to receive ^visions and help, and protected by the 
French fleet which was stationed close to the island of 
Pomdgue, inhabitants were prepared to face, with 
gallant spirit, the coming siege. Bomrbon was already at 
th^ gates. With consummate skill, he had occupied the 
heights which surrounded the town from east to west, 
placing the landskncchte near the sea, the Spaniards 
towards the plain of St. Michel, and the Italians between 
the two. The point of attack was to be towards the 
north, from the Franciscan convent to the Aix gate, over 
a space of about i,ooo steps, which appeared less strongly 
protected. It included the Tower of Sainte-Paule, outside 
the ramparts, and the old church of St. Cannat with the 
Bishop’s house within. 

A battery was first placed^ on the height which com- 
manded the French fleet as it approached the ^ore, in 
order to drive it out into the open sea. Then the soldiers, 
w^ protected by gabions, were set to work at night under- 
mining the walls, which the besieged found themselves 
unable to prevent, and after four days. Bourbon brought 
his cannons in positiPn to bombard the wall? at the point 
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of attack. On August 23 a breach of about thirty feet 
was made, but unfortunately, the Imperial array did not 
press on to the assault at once, and during the following 
night the breach was corapletdy closed by caslts filled 
with earth, stones and beams of wood ; a second rampart 
had even been built inside. The atlacJdng generals, think- 
ing their cannons were not powerful enough at the distance 
they were placed, now depended almost entirely upon 
sapping and undermining the walls. Bourbon sent Adrian 
de Croy to Toulon where there was much stronger artillery, 
and with the help of Moncada who besieged the fortress by 
sea, he was successful in taking the formidable Tower of 
Toulon, and gaining possession of nine good cannons on 
September 2. 

Meantime, the defenders of Marseilles had realized the 
new danger which threatened them and they rose to the 
occasion. During that terrible day and night when they 
expected the dty to be assaulted at any moment, the troops 
and the inhabitants in arms had manned the ramparts, 
paraded the streets, and prepared in every way to give the 
enemy a warm reception. But this mining had to be met 
in another way. Without a scruple, they destroyed the 
beautiful church of Saint-Cannat, and the "sumptuous 
pleasure house " of the Bishop adjoining, as well as other 
houses near by. The ramparts being thus deared, Renzo 
da Ceri caused very deep trenches to be dug within and 
counter-mines to be made. 

Every one joined in this work, even the women of Mar- 
seilles, and we have a most ddightfid account of the way 
in which the rich and delicate ladies joined with the poorer 
and more robust women of the people in the patriotic work 
of protecting their homes. The record of this devotion is 
still preserved in the dty in the " Boulevard des Dames,” 
on the very spot where they so gallantly worked in the 
trenches. 

The trenches were protected by mounds of earth, pierced 
with loop-holes {“ meurtridres ’’) behind wMdi were placed 
the most reliable arquebusiers. Beddes these measures of 
defence, the besieged disturbed their enemies’ manoeuvres 
by constant sorties, even venturing as far as the Imperial 
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camp. Day and night they were on guard, and the streets 
were kept lighted by torches, and lanterns in the windows 
of the houses, to be on the watch for a surprise. As time 
passed on with scarcely any result, a feeling of discourage- 
ment spread through the attacking army, and even the 
leaders began to lose heart, with the exception of Bourbon, 
who felt assured of ultimate success. He had at last 
received through Sir John Russell, some of the money long 
before promised by Henry VIH. towards paying his army, 
and he had been rejoined by a portion of the troops he had 
left in Piedmont, when unable to pay the money due to 
them. He had again sent urgent messages both to the 
Emperor and to the King of England, and now received 
assurance from both princes that they would carry out their 
engagements and land their forces in France. 

Before making use of the big cannons which had been 
brought to the camp from Toulon, the Due de Bourbon 
demanded an interview with Renzo da Ccri and the other 
captains, in order to convince them that resistance was 
useless, and that they would be wise to ensure a favourable 
capitulation while there was still time. But the answer 
returned was an absolute refusal to hold any parley, except 
with the shots of cannon and arquebuse. Sismondi tdls 
us that Renzo da Ceri fdt the more confidence, as the 
Italians who served under him were veteran soldiers who 
had fought on the side of liberty in Pisa, Florence, Genoa, 
and elsewhere. 

Still there was a growing uneasiness in Marseilles, and 
two envoys were chosen to scelc the King at once and 
implore him to come to their help. They left the port by 
sea, landed near the mouth of the Rh6nc, and found Fran- 
cois I. at Caderousse, a little above Avignon. He was 
there with a large army, having just succeeded in obtaining 
a levy of more than 6,000 Svms, but he had been obliged 
to pay them beforehand, because they would not trust him 
agam. His infantry had also been increased by two com- 
panies of landsknedite and some Frencli adventurers ; and 
not fearing attack from England or Flanders, he had 
recalled the greater part of the men-at-arms who were 
protecting the north-west frontier. This one fact is enough 
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to show us how fatal to the cause had been the delay of 
Henry VIII. 

The King received the deputies from Marseilles with 
great honour, praising their courage and loyalty, and 
promising to march to the deliverance of their city. He 
also sent a letter to encourage his brave citizens in their 
gallant conduct, thanking them most warmly, and “ promis- 
ing them that their loyal fidelity should be had in perpetual 
remembrance, that it might serve as an example to others.” 
He also gave more practical hdp in sending by sea a 
small troop of 1,500 men with supplies of provisions and 
flour. 

At a time when prompt action was so necessary, Fran- 
cois I. had been delayed at Blois by his constant inter- 
ference with the Parliament of Paris in the trial of Charles 
dc Bourbon and his adherents, which was still going on. 
He was constantly sending angry messages and threats 
to the commissioners, to insist upon the severity of the 
sentences they must pass, more especially upon Ayraard de 
Prie, d’Eseaxs, the Chancellor of the Bourbonnais Popillon, 
DesguiSres and Brion. The judges continued to make 
further questions, and when at leir^h they gave sentence, 
it seemed to the angry King Uke an acquittal. They decided 
that Aymard de ftie, Pierre Popillon and d’Escars should 
be set at liberty and sent to live in any town of the realm 
which the King might choose. It is true that sentence of 
death was passed UTOn all who had followed the Duke out 
of the Idiigdom. But Francois I. was furious at the 
leniency with which these three had been treated, and he 
wrote to the Parliament, in such a tone of defi^ce and 
threat, as if they were favourable to the rebellion. " The 
prisoners should not be set free . , and when the judges 
remonstrated that at least their sentence must be pub- 
lidied lest people should accuse them of injustice, the 
King’s answer passed all bounds. He would listen to 
notmng, and if they dared to disobey him or displease him, 
“ he would make such a demonstration as would be an 
example for others.” At the same time he ordered that 
the third citation gainst the Due de Bourbon should be 
at once given against him. He wished the Parliament 
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to condemn him as a rebel, while he went to fight against 
him as a public enemy. 

Thus it was that from every town where he halted, the 
King of France sent back letter after letter to his Parha- 
ment in Paris, Hke javelin shafts hurled at the unfortunate 
men of law who tarried in obeying his commands. 



CHAPTER XII 


Siege of Marseilles raised, as neither Charles V. nor Henry VIII. 
Keep then- promise of invading France — Retreat of Bourbon 
to Italy — ^Franfois I. again invades Italy — ^He besieges 
Pavia-Allement VII. begins his crafty tactics of maMng 
friends with both sides. 

When the two deputies, whose names are recorded as 
Pierre CdpMe and Jean B6gue, returned from the royal 
camp, the principal inhabitants of Marseilles were sum- 
moned by the caU of a trumpet to hear the King's letter 
read aloud to them. This excited so much enthusiasm 
that they felt fresh courage for the assault which threatened 
them. Bourbon had brought up the great cannons taken 
from Toulon, and the artillery continued such a furious 
bombardment at the place of the old breach, that the 
rampart was broken down for about fifty feet at the upper 
part, but much less at the base. There was room for ten 
men to enter abreast by this opening, and the Dulce, 
thinking it sufficient, silenced his caimons and prepared 
for the ^al assault. 

The defenders were well prepared, for they had manned 
ah the ramparts and other jjosts with about 6,000 soldiers. 
The arquebusiers and carbineers were to fire upon the 
assailants from the bottom of the trenches and the top of 
the bastions, while the men-at-arms in their impenetrable 
armour, were to drive them back with the edge of the 
halberd or the point of the lance, if the firing was not 
enough. The immense ditch between the bream and the 
town had been filled with explosive machines, gunpowder 
and inflammable things, whidi could easily be set on fire 
from the rampart above. The gallant courage and resolu- 
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tion, both of the soldiers and the inhabitants, was a more 
solid defence than even walls and guns. 

The unconquerable spirit of Bomrbon himsdf was a 
match for them, as he led the attack, but his army quailed 
before the thought of these terrible trenches to cross, and 
tTiis array of death-dealing guns, of halberds and lances, 
pointed at them by determined men. The landsknechte, 
who were sent on in front to escalade the breach, turned 
back at the first burst of artillery, declaring that they 
would not meet certain death. The Spaniards, who were 
next in order, followed their lead, at which we cannot 
wonder when their leader, Pescara, had thus addressed 
them : — 

" The besieged have made ready a fine table to treat 
those who visit them. If you want to sup in Paradise 
to-day, then go forward. If, like myself, you have no such 
desire, then follow me to Italy. ..." 

Tlie Italians, who had caught the Infection of fear, also 
refused to advance, and the unfortunate Bourbon, in 
despair at this disobedience, was compelled to lead back 
the rebelhous army to the camp, and give up all idea of 
taldng Marseilles by assault. If he had also to deal with 
jealousy and even hatred on the part of Pescara and others, 
as weU as the panic of the moi, his case was hopeless indeed. 
But he made one last desperate effort to induce his fol- 
lowers, if they would not face the assault, at least to try 
what battle in the open field might do for them. He 
called a council of war, and pointed out that the King’s 
army was dose at hand and might be taken by surprise. . . . 
nothing but such a victory could retrieve the position and 
the honour of the Imperial army. But the captains would 
not listen to him ; they declared that there was nothing 
left but to retire from Provence as soon as possible and 
return to Italy. 

Can we ima^e a more cruel, heart-breaking situation 
than that in wmch the Great Due de Boiubon found himself 
placed ? First prince of the blood royal, late Constable of 
France, a sovereign in his own dominions and surrounded 
by a Court of his own with faithful vassals to do his will, 
he now found himself defied by his own army of alien 
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troops who could not understand his language, and who 
ruined his plans by their insubordination. Everything was 
against him ; he had been cheated and deceived on every 
side, Charles V., who was to have invaded Roussillon, 
had made great promises, had been slow in sending orders, 
and in the end had done nothing at all. On August 15 
he had written to Bourbon : “ Mon bon fr&re, following 
your advice, I have ordered the German troops to invade 
by way of Perpignan, and so divert the power of our enemy. 
. . ." ^ The Emperor had also commanded Lannoy to 
reinforce the army of Bourbon and to send him 100,000 
ducats towards pajring his army. This the Viceroy had 
not done, and he writes to excuse hi^elf on September a8, 
from Asti, pretending that the soldiers had not been able 
to cross the mountains as the mountameers had taken 
possession of the Pass of Tenda (between Tenda and Cuneo, 
where the Maritime Alps end and the Ligurian Alps begin). 
In point of fact, Charles V. cared much more for driving the 
French King out of Italy, and compelling him to give 
him back Burgundy, than for the concerted plan of 
conquering the kingdom to give it to Henry VIII., in great 
measure. 

As for the English invasion, which was so absolutely 
necessary for the success of Bourbon's great scheme of 
conquest, we see now that Wolsey had never meant it to be 
carried out until Fran9ois I. should have been utterly 
defeated by the Imperim army, when Henry VIII. would 
come in and secure the spoils. The warning of Sir Richard 
Pace, ihat if Wolsey did not see that the expedition to 
Picardy was sent ofi at once, he would have lost his master 
the crown of France, received a reply from the proud 
Cardinal, in terms of bitter irony. " You demand that the 
King with all possible haste . . . should invade Prance 
. , . and to facilitate the enterprise you expect me to 
pawn my Cardinal’s hat, my crosses, my fortune and 
mys^.” 2 

It was the second time that Bourbon’s plans of revenge 

1 Simancas Papeis, Senes D, bundle 3, No 54. Quoted by Mignet. 

» Letter from Wolsey to Sir R. Pace, August 31, 15*4- (State Papeis, 
Vol, VI. p. 336.) 
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had failed, and certainly not by his own fault. Private 
news reached him that the Queen-mother, Louise de 
Savoie, his vindictive foe, had taken possession of all his 
treasures in the stately castle of Chantelle, with special 
mention of Ms long robe of doth of gold, lined with the 
most costly sables, which he wore at Court as Constable 
of France. (It hdd 12 yards at 120 gold crowns the yard.) 
She had taken also his Constable's cap, covered with 
predous stones, beyond all price, and as a crowning insult 
she had destroyed Ms sMelds bearing his image — as a 
kmght raising on high a nalted sword — ^wMle the trappings 
of his horse were covered with flemrs-de-lys. Perhaps a 
small matter like tMs made Mm realize more keenly all 
that he had lost. News of his prolonged trial also showed 
how all Ms adherents had betrayed Mm, more or less, 
although a few faitliful friraids had followed Ms fortunes 
and would remain true to the end. Pomperant, his devoted 
companion, sentenced to a fearful death by the judges, 
Pierre and Antoine d'Espinac, Jean Fialin, Pdoux, and La 
Mothe dcs Noyers, while some others in France only waited 
for the chance to join Mm. 

Bourbon felt that in the present temper of his army he 
had no choice but to retreat into Italy. But he was in no 
haste, and Ms preparations were slow and deliberate. All 
the bullets and stone shot wMch he could not carry away 
were thrown into the sea, lour great cannons were buried, 
while other pieces of artillery were drawn by horses to 
Toulon and there embarked for Genoa. The small cannons 
were placed on mules, and on September 29 the camp 
was raised and the army retmned by the way it had 
come. 

AH this time the King of France had been awaiting 
events, not without anxiety, but as soon as the retreat 
had actually begun, he sent the ManSchal de Montmorency 
at the head of several companies of men-at-arms, a band of 
ax(^uebusiers, and a number of light cavalry, to harass the 
retirii^ army. Montmorency had orders to attack without 
exposing himself, to fall upon them if the chance occurred 
— and &US continue as far as the river Var, when he was 
to cross the mountains and join Fran9ois I. in Italy, where 
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he was leading his army over the Col de Susa, and down 
through Turin. We have full particulars of the retreat of 
Bourbon with the Imperial army, from the Spanish soldier, 
Juan de Oznayo. He tells how they travelled on day and 
night. “ Con toda furia, y nuestro camin era de die e de 
noche.” 

The Marquis of Pescara was in command of the rear- 
guard, and was especially watchful that none of his men 
should faU into the hands of the peasants who hung about 
dose after them, as he feared that might encourage them 
to pursue and murder any stragglers. Oznayo says that 
on one occasion Pescara could not rouse from their dnmken 
slumber a few landsknechte who had drunk too much of 
the country wine. The light cavalry of Montmorency 
was within sight, and the countrymen were only waiting 
for his departure to massacre the sleeping Germans. He 
ordered the bam, which he could not induce them to leave, 
to be set on fire, and sternly continued his retreat. The 
soldiers were worn out with fatigue, their dothes were in 
rags, and they are even said to have thrown away their 
arms, as they no longer had the strength to carry them. 
When oxen and sheep were killed for their food, the first 
thing they did was to tear off the skin and cut it mto strips 
to make “ abarcas," a rough kind of Spanish sandal. They 
would say, as they murmured against Bourbon, " that 
these were the brocaded shoes he had promised them when 
he led them to France." But no vain complaints could 
touch the dauntless pride of their commander, or quench 
his undying hope that the day of vengeance was at hand. 
The ceaseless tramp of many feet, the douds of dust in 
which the battalions were half hidden, the glaring autumn 
sun upon the hot Riviera, the calm blue sea which had 
seen them march to victory in France with the same change- 
less smile — all was forgotten by Bourbon as he rode un- 
moved ever onwards and onwards, his spirit wrapped in 
the absorbing dream of conquest and empire. 

The next Act of the great Drama was about to take 
place in Italy, and if Charles Due de Bourbon was to be one 
of the chief characters, the King of France was fully resolved 
to play the part of the hero. 
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Once more an invincible attraction had drawn Francois I. 
to the conquest of that fair land which had been so fatal 
to his race, but whose allurements he could never resist. 
All his hopes and desires were set upon that great fertile 
plain, enriched by many a classic river, which spread out 
towards the south as far as Naples. An ideal battle-field, 
all prepared by Nature, closed in by mountains like the lists 
of a tournament ; and fit scene for a romance of chivalry, 
bristling with a thousand castles and ancient cities only 
waiting to be stormed. Never had the King been so 
confident of success as when he set forth from Aix, at the 
head of a splendid army, to ascend the valley of the 
Durance, Sisteron and Brian^on, to cross the Alps by 
the Mont Gen^vre ; the Mons Janus of the Romans, ever 
the pathway of invading hosts. Franpois would listen to 
no objection, he would admit of no delay. In vain his 
most experienced captains jiointed out to him that now, 
in October, the season was too advanced, and that it was 
unwise to start a winter campaign. TTie spirit which 
animated the King is well shown in his own account of the 
address to his soldiers on the summit of the Alps. 

". . . . O souldards et amys, 

Puisque Fortune en ce lieu nous a mys 
Favorisons la sionne volont6 
Par la vertu de nostre honnestetd, 

En ne craignant des grandz montz la haultesse, 
Vous asseurant sur ma foy et promesse 
Que si premier sorames en Itahe, 

Que sans combat guerre sera finio. . . ^ 

Curiously enough, the French army reached VerceUi 
on the same day as the troops of Bourbon crossed the 
Maritime Alps and advanced towards Alba, but Francois I. 
was scarcely justified in promising that the war would he 
ended without a battle 1 The weather had greatly favoured 
him in the mountains, for snow had not yet fallen on the 
slopes, and the passes were open. When he reached the 
valley, there had been no autumnal rains to flood the 

» *• Epistra du roi tralctant de sou partemenl de Franoe en Italio ot de 
sa prise devaut Favle.’' No, ssj, in “ Captivity " de ChampolUon Flgeac. 
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rivers, and they could still be crossed at the fords. AU 
seemed to promise well for the French, and they met with 
no opposition in their advance towards Milan. 

In point of fact, Lannoy, who had lingered on at Asti 
with the foot-soldiers so much needed by Bourbon, was 
very anxious to hinder the French invasion, but when he 
saw the wom-out condition of the Imperial army, after 
so hurried and fatigumg a retreat, he was easily convinced 
by Bourbon and Pescara that it would be foUy to risk an 
engagement. It was decided to defend only some important 
places, which would give the command of certain rivers ; 
such as Alessandria on the Tanaro, where they left 2,000 
men, Como on the lake, Pavia on the Ticino, Cremona on 
the Po, Lodi and Pizzighetone on the Adda. Tlie import- 
ance of Pavia was fully appreciated and the garrison 
was strengthened by the addition of 300 men-at-arms, 
5,000 Germans, and 500 Spaniards. The command was 
given to Antonio de Leyva, a Spanish soldier of fortune, 
who fulty justified Bourbon’s confidence in him. Lannoy 
sent to Germany for a levy of 10,000 landsknechte to help 
in the defence of Milan, whither the rest of the Imperial 
army was advancing in haste. 

The city was in no condition to make a strong defence, 
as it had recently suffered severely from the plague. 
Girolamo Morone, the minister of Duke Francesco Sforza, 
had persuaded him to bow before the storm and yield 
Milan to the King of France, sending the keys to meet him. 
But the very day after this submission, Alargon with 200 
horsemen arrived at the gates and annoimced the coming 
of his generals, the lieutenants of the Emperor ; being soon 
followed by Bourbon, Lannoy, and Pescara, who were 
received by the populace with cries of " Viva Borbone I ” 
It was a comical situation, and became still more so when 
Frangois I. hurried on with his army to take possession 
of Milan, which had already surrendered to him. After 
a rapid consultation, the Imperialists decided that the dty 
was not ready for defence, and they retreated by the gate 
of Como and the gate of Rome, at the very moment when 
the French army was trimnphantly entering by the gate 
of Vencelli. Bourbon, Pescara, and most of me army made 

6 
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their way to Lodi, which they set about placing in a position 
to stand a siege. 

Frangois I. placed the Seigneur de La Trdmouille in com- 
mand of Milan with a strong force, 8,000 foot-soldiers and 
300 men-at-arms, added to the garrison. Never had his 
position in Italy been more promising than at this moment. 
Most of the Italian States, the fickle Pope Clement VII., 
and the republics of Florence and Venice, who were only 
waiting to see which side was successful, were quite ready 
to join him. He only needed some great master of mihtaiy 
strategy, such as his exiled Constable of France, and his 
success might have been secured. But he listened once 
more to the advice of Bonnivet, and by unwise delay, lost 
his opportunity of defeatmg the Imperial army while still 
scattered, and in a state of fatigue and depression. 
Machiavdli tells us that Pasquino in Rome, offered a reward 
“ for the discovery of the Imperial army, lost some time 
last October in the mountains between France and Lom- 
bardy, and never heard of since 1 ” 

By the advice of Bonnivet, the King of France took 
another false step. Instead of at once attacking Lodi, 
before Bourbon could strengthen the fortifications and 
receive reinforcements, he decided to begin with the siege 
of Pavia, thinking that this would be an easy matter, 
and he arrived before the walls of the city just twenty days 
after he had set forth from Aix (having there beheaded 
the unfortunate Mayor, who had sworn fidehty to Bourbon). 
Throughout the whole of this campaign we shall find that 
Bonnivet was the King’s evil genius ; having first lost the 
duchy of Milan, it was he who effectually prevented its 
re-conquest. 

When Bourbon and Pescara, who were anxiously engaged 
in fortifying Lodi, heard that Fran9ois I. was moving 
towards Pavia, they could scarcely beheve in their good 
fortune, for time to recover and recruit was all that they 
needed. The French army was so greatly superior to that 
of the Emperor as to induce Bourbon to maJre a desperate 
^ort for obtaining additional troops. For this purpose 
it was necessary to raise money at once and a brilliant 
idea occurred to him. The Duke of Savoy, brother of 
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Louise, the mother of Fraufois I., had recently married 
Beatrix of Portugal, whose elder sister Isabd was betrothed 
to Charles V. In former days the Duke had been devoted 
to his sister Louise and to the side of France, but possibly 
through the influence of his young wife, he had now com- 
pletely changed and become a warm adherent of the 
Emperor. On the strength of this knowledge, Charles de 
Bourbon hastened to Grenoble and succeeded in persuading 
the Duchess to pawn once more the same precious jewels 
on which Charles VIII. had borrowed money from the Bank 
of Genoa for his Italian campaign. To these Bourbon 
added some priceless family gems of his own, and having 
secured on these good letters of exchange, he posted straight 
to Nuremberg where he induced Georg Frundsberg, 
Prince of Mindelheim, to join him. 

This Frundsberg was a gentleman adventurer, who had 
succeeded von Vickingen, m the management of Imperial 
matters and as military leader. He was a man of gigantic 
height and extraordina^ strength ; jealous for the reputa- 
tion of the German soldiers, who had of late been somewhat 
edipsed by the Swiss levies. He attributed this to the 
inemciency of the German condottieri, and proposed to 
remedy it in future by rallying the landsknechte under his 
own banner or that of leaders of his family. Besides this, 
he had been one of the first to declare himself on the side 
of Luther, and so great was his hatred of the Pope, that 
he asked nothing better than to pass into Italy and await 
an opportunity of waging wax against the occupant of 
St. Peter’s chair. 

Bourbon found Frundsberg in this mood, and employed 
his powers of persuasion so well that in three weeks 10,000 
veteran soldiers had been raised, on condition that the Prince 
of Mindelheim should command them. These troops were 
at once sent ofi to Italy, and Bourbon went into the duchy 
of Wtirtemberg, where the Count of Lodron had already 
collected 6,000 men with the money which he had received. 
These troops Bourbon proposed to lead himself into Italy, 
but he was still awaitmg an answer from Henry VIII., 
to whom he had sent the most urgent entreaties that he 
would take advantage of the absence of the King and his 
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army, and at once invade France from the north. On 
January 5, 1535, he writes again to Wolsey : 

"... Monsieur, I have been to the Archduke (Ferdinand, 
brother of Charles V.) to point out to him the affairs of the 
Emperor and yours ; I found him as well disposed as 

j )0ssible, even willing to help in person. He sends 2,000 
andsknechtc, and 300 horsemen, all at his own expense, 
besides other bands of Germans that I take with me, a 
good number, as I told your ambassador. . . . 

" Monsieur, I have heard from one of my servants and 
friends that the French say that I retired shamefully from 
Provence ; I remained there during three months and eight 
days, awaiting battle, for I desired nothing else. The 
cause why I retired from Provence, which was by no will 
of mine, I think you will learn from your ambassador. . . . 
In my retreat those who pursued me gained notliing, and 
with the help of God, they will do so stm less in future. . . . 
Monsieur, in repeating my good will towards you, I would 
again tell you that never before, nor will you ever have 
again so good a time for invading the kingdom of France 
as at present ; insomuch as the King and all the princes of 
France, as w^ as the chief captains are over yonder, and 
you will meet with no resistance. I have declared the whole 
matter to your ambassador. . . . 

" I pray our Lord that to you Monsieur, He will deign 
to give a very good and long life. . . . 

“ Written at Trent, this 5 January. 

“ Your very humble and very obedient servant, 

" Charles.” 

But again all Bourbon’s efforts were in vain. The 
expedition to Provence had failed because neither the 
Emperor nor Henry VIII. had kept their engagements, 
and now that he had made all arrangements to join Henry 
VIII. in Picardy, in case of an invasion, this too came to 
nothing, and he led his reinforcement of landsknechte 
bade to Lodi, where he arrived on January 10. In a letter 
written ten days later hy the Viceroy Lannoy to Marguerite 
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of Austria, Governor of the Netherlands, wc see how fully 
Bourbon’s energy and devotion were appreciated. 

" Lodi, 17 January 1525. 

" Madame, monsieur de Bourbon arrived here a week 
ago . . . with the landsknechte. ... He has done the 
Emperor good service, and His Majesty is greatly indebted 
to him in every way. ... I own to mm and wul pay him 
all possible honour, for he is well worth' it. 

“ . . . Charles de Lannoy.” 

It was indeed a fortunate thing for France that Henry 
VIIL, either from suspicion or from motives of avarice, 
refused to listen to the suggestion that he should invade 
France at this critical moment, when in all probability he 
would have carried everything before him, with the help 
of Bourbon. In a letter to Wolsey of this date, we are told 
that " the Due de Bourbon had more friends in France 
than ever before,” and that " he had a very great reputation 
in France.” The events of the next montli were to add 
still further to his fame and influence. 

If the support of Henry VIII. had proved but a 
broken reed to the En^cror, it was far worse with his 
other allies in Italy. They all looked upon Frangois 1 . 
as the future conqueror and hastened to cultivate his 
friendship. The Duke of Ferrara lent him 50,000 crowns 
and sent him fifty chariots laden with powder and bullets, 
for which the King’s receipts, on parchment, are still to 
be seen. The Venetians were in negotiation with him, 
following the example of Pope Clement VII., whose crafty 
policy was to play the part of a peacemaker between Charles 
V. and FrangoisT., but taking care all the time to remain 
on the side of the conqueror. He sent his Datario (head 
of papal secretaries), Matteo Giberti, the staimch niend 
of France, to suggest to the Viceroy Lannoy that the 
Emperor should give up all the cities he possessed in Italy, 
into the charge of the Pope, and retire to his kingdom of 
Naples, while Milan should be an appanage of a son of 
Frangois I., and the French diould be advised to return 
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home across the Alps, etc., etc. Naturally Laniioy refused 
to listen to such terms, and when they were proposed to 
the King of France, he indignantly declined to be satisfied 
with anything short of the kingdom of Naples and the 
duchy of Milan. 

But Clement VII. was not discouraged, and continued 
the deceitful game which was to be so fatal to him in the 
end. He secretly sent 6,000 ducats to Lannoy, instead of 
the large subsidy which he had promised, and a few days 
later, on December 12, he concluded a very private treaty 
with the King of France, in which both France and Venice 
were comprised ; but a curious letter from the Council of 
Ten, on January 7, provides that they will not join the 
King of France (Christianissiino Re) nor will they help 
Charles V. in recovering Milan. 

We can form some idea of the duplicity of the Holy 
Father from the letters of Baldassare Castiglione, that 
honest and high-minded gentleman, whom he sent as 
Nuncio to Charics V. In absolute ignorance of the secret 
treaty, he had orders (on his way to Spain) to meet the 
Viceroy Lannoy at Cremona, and assure him of Ihe un- 
changing favour of his master; then he was to see La 
Tr6mouille at Milan, and travelling onwards, to seek an 
interview with the French King in the camp before 
Pavia. 

" December 26, 1524. Al Signor Datario. (Giovan 
Matteo Giberti) . . . To-day I went into the camp and 
did homage to the King and gave him the Brief . . . and 
told him about my going to the Emperor, together with 
. . . all the intentions of His Holiness, who desires nothing 
but the general peace and quiet of Christendom, without 
respect of persons. . , . The King, with many words well 
spoken and with much courtesy, replied to me that he was 
quite certain that Nostro Signore would do nothing without 
me highest motives ; and that His Holiness had never 
had a niore obedient and affectionate son than himself. . . . 
Then with infinite reasoning, he tried to justify the occasion 
of his war . . . and showed that those who said that he 
disturbed the peace of Europe were wrong; because he 
only asked for that which was his by right . . . and so 
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continued, showing great reverence to Nostro Signore and 
firm hope of victory, . . 

We can imagine the amusement of the Most Christian 
King, with the secret treaty in his possession, pouring 
out all these platitudes to the simple-minded, upright 
ambassador,^ who was so thoroughly deceived. 

The P<me did not even make any remonstrance when 
Fran90is I, sent an army into the kingdom of Naples under 
the command of the Duke of Albany, consisting of 6,000 
foot-soldiers and 600 men-at-arms, which was to be strength- 
ened by two or three thousand soldiers from the fleet under 
Renzo da Ceri, and 4,000 Italians whom the Orsini were to 
raise in their dominions. It is amusing to learn from the 
King's own poetical history of the campaign, written in 
captivity, that this was done only as a diversion, in the hope 
of drawmg away part of the Imperial army from Lombardy, 

" Car de mes gens soubdain je feiz partir 
Pour seulement servir de divertir : 

A Naples droit, j’envoyay une bande. 

Ia diligence alors leur recommande ; 

Mars au rebours ilz furent negligens, 

Do tost aller trop paresseurs et lentz,” > 

1 Courts snd Camps of the Renaisssiice, p I54> — Christopher Hare. 

s Poesies de Fianjois I. See " Captivity ” (Bpltre du Roi), No. * 5 . 
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The siege of Pavia by the Fiench — Description of the city — 
Fran9ois I engages the services of Giovanni " Delle Bande 
Nere” — ^His fnend the Aretino — The siege lingers on 
through the winter, giving Bourbon time to raise Lands- 
knechte in Germany — Great hardshms endured by the 
besieged under Antonio de Leyva — Giovanni dei Medici 
wounded after a sortie. 

We have now reached the most exciting point of Charles 
de Bourbon’s history ; the famous siege of Pavia on which 
depended the fate of empire. It was on October 26 that 
Frangois I. arrived in sight of the ancient city, once the 
capital of the Lombards, “ conspicuous in fame and splen- 
dour,” ^ whose walls had withstood for a time the hosts 
of Thcodoric and of Charlemagne. In later da)is the Ghibel- 
line dty had always been on the side of the Emperor. 
Famous in story as in art, ” royal Pavia ” justly prided 
herself on her splendid churches and mediaeval monuments, 
and her unrivalled university, where learned men from 
all lands came to learn or icadi every art and every science. 
The very ideal of a fortified dty, she was endosed by a great 
circuit of massive walls, strengthened by many towers, 
flanked by solid bastions, and defended by deep moats. 
On the side towards Milan, to the north, stood the great 
Gastello of the Visconti, at once a citadel and a palace, 
only reached through strongly fortified gates and draw- 
bridges. 

To the south, Pavia was defended by the fast-flowing 
TidnOj rising from the Lago Maggiore and passing on to 
unite its waters with the river Po, after dividing to form 

* Gibbon. 
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an island on which was built the suburb of Sant* Antonio, 
joined to the city by a covered bridge and defended by a 
small tower. There was less protection on the western 
side, as the river was at some distance, and between its 
banks and the walls there rose, one above the other, the 
beautiful abbey of San-Lanfranco, the church of San- 
Salvator, and the Bergaretto. To the north of Pavia, 
beyond the Gastello, was that wonderful park of Mirabcllo, 
many square miles in extent, with its stately pleasure- 
house, fortified like a castle, where the early dukes of 
Milan took their ease in " la belle saison,” and enjoyed 
the delights of the chase. In this magnificent hunting- 
ground, enclosed by high walls, gay and courtly companies 
had pursued the stags and the red deer ; they had let fly 
their falcons to chase the herons and water-fowl along the 
lake, amid those " flowery lawns watered by crystal streams, 
and the groves of plane and cypress and myrtle," which 
excited the enthusiasm of travellers hke Commines from 
the colder north. 

It was to this earthly paradise that the French King 
brought the dread reality and horrors of war, in the light- 
hearted assurance that he had an easy task before him. 
He took up his own position to the west of the city, in the 
space between the Ticino and the walls, with Bonnivet, 
the Bastard of Savoy, and the greater part of his army. 
The Mar^chal de Montmorency was sent to estabhsh hims^ 
in the island south of Pavia, in the suburb of Sant' Antonio. 
Du Bellay, who was present at the siege, says that " the 
said seigneur de Montmorency had with him 3,000 lands- 
knechte, 2,000 Italians, 1,000 Corsicans, and 200 men-at- 
arms. In order to gain this suburb, he was obliged to take 
a tower which was on the bridge ; and hdving gained it, 
he caused it to be repaired and fortified, causmg those he 
had found within, to be hung, for having been so outrageous 
as to attempt the defence of such a ' fowmouse ' (' pouilHer ') 
against a French army.” This tower commanded the 
bridge which led to the city, and which Antonio de Leyva, 
the governor, immediately had destroyed. We shall have 
occasion to note the wonderful ener^, forethought and 
sldU of this remarkable man who had sworn to Bourbon 
(a«u) 6 a 
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that he would never surrender, and who conducted the 
defence with the most piecisc and rigorous care, regulating, 
to the smallest details, the life of the soldiers and the 
inhabitants. He had a strong garrison of 5,000 German 
landsknechte, 500 Spanish arquebusiers, 300 men-at-arms, 
and 300 light cavalry, and he organised aU the able-bodied 
inliabitants into a strong militia. Leyva had already done 
his best for the defence of the dty, by replacing any stones 
which had fallen from the walls, and dug deep trenches 
inside any places likely to be taken by assault, filled with 
inflammable material and ready to receive charges of gun- 
powder. 

When Chabannes de la Palisse with the advance guard 
had taken his post on the heights which commanded the 
town to the east ; and the park of Mirabello was occupied 
by the Due d'Alengon and San-Sevenno, Pavia was com- 
pletely invested. As soon as the big cannons had arrived, 
trenches were opened to approach the town, and on Nov- 
ember 6 the batteries were placed in position and the attack 
began from the east and the west. It was not until after 
tliree days and nights of ceaseless firing, that the walls 
had given way enough to leave breaches of sufficient size 
for an assault. Fran5ois 1 . actually expected to take Pavia 
by one sharp attack, which he commanded from the west, 
while La Pahsse led it on the eastern side. The soldiers 
managed to scale the broken walls, with great loss, but on 
reaching the top they met with the most obstinate and vigor- 
ous resistance. The assailants, whose ranks had been 
thinned by shots from the dty, were received on the breach 
with pikes ten feet long, vigorously used by sturdy lands- 
knechte. Leyva had skilfully placed his men under the 
Comte de Lordon to face the attack of La Palisse, and imder 
the Comte de Hohenzollem on the side where the King was, 
while he liimself was ever at the point of hottest attack. 
This murderous reception continued for about an hour 
until the French were compelled to retire, with terrible loss. 
De Lannoy, writing to Charles V., says " that fatal Tuesday 
cost tire enemy 3,500 men, as he hears from his spies.” ^ 

The King, however, was not discouraged, and dedded 

1 This was probably exa ^erated. 
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to return to the assault next day. He wished to send his 
men-at-arms on foot, to lead tlie way, but we are not sur- 
prised that this plan did not come off, as once before it had 
failed with such fatal result, when the knights of Maxi- 
milian before Padua refused to attack on foot, and the 
Emperor fled that night, in disgust at their disobedience. 

The King was informed that behind the breaches in 
the walls there were deep trenches ready for explosion, 
and that arquebusiers were placed in the crenelated houses 
near, so that a fresh attack would probably cause still 
greater loss of life without result, and he was compelled to 
give it up. Another suggestion was made to him, that he 
should attack Pavia from the south, and, in order to do 
this, it was proposed that he should change the course of 
the nearest branch of the Ticino. It was a hazardous plan, 
but Francois I. at once adopted it. While the Fren A were 
engaged in digging another bed for the river, and preparing 
to block up the water with stones and earth, Antonio de 
Leyva did his best to fortify the southern walls, which had 
been somewhat neglected, as he had trusted in his river 
bulwark. But at this moment of peril, the heavens in 
their courses fought on his side, for such tempests of rain 
fell as to flood the Ticino, whose impetuous waters carried 
away the earthworks and destroyed aU the labour of the 
foe. The river was not destined to prove a traitor to the 
fair city which it had so long protected. 

So far the King had met with nothing but failure, but he 
was as self-confident as ever. If Pavia could not be taken 
by storm he would reduce it by famine, and change from a 
siege to a blockade, while losing no opportunity of harassing 
the garrison. 

He increased his army, already so large, by sending for 
5,000 additional foot-soMers from the Grisons. He also 
had the great good fortune to enrol in his service one of 
the bravest, if the most unscrupulous, of the condottieri of 
the day. 

Giovanni delle Bande Nere, the '* warrior of the Medici 
family,” was the son of Catarina Sforza, the famom 
Iiladonna of Forli, by her third husband, the diplomatic 
and "popular” Giovanni dd Medici,' he seems to have 
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inherited all the strilcing qualities of his mother, with more 
than a touch of that brutality so common in his time and 
his profession. But this young prince had so vivid and 
d a zzling a personality that neither friend nor foe can ever 
speak of him in sober language. He was another Hector, 
a hero of the Iliad, an ancient warrior, a Paladin, victorious 
alilce in love and in war, so profusely generous that he would 
give up the spoils of a city ho his men, and yet so rapacious 
for lands and money that he would pounce upon them like 
a hawk on his prey. Through the troubled chronicles of 
intrigue and treachery, of sieges and battles, of treaties 
and alliances, the name of Giovanni dci Medici resounds 
like the dash of lances or the call of a trumpet. 

In previous campaigns he had fought on the side of the 
Emperor, but in truth his inclination and policy made him 
subservient to the will of his kinsman, Pope Clement VII. 
His dever wife, Maria Salviati, was already established at 
Rome, intriguing with desperate energy to make a real 
pnnee of her little Cosimo, who was to be one day Grand 
Duke of Florence ! 

Tire astute Pope encouraged her ambition, caressed 
the boy, gave him a horse, a gorgeous saddle and harness ; 
purple taffetas and costly “ tabby ” to make rich dresses 
for the mother, and constant presents of money ; but 
not yet the estates she wanted for her husband, although 
he gave him large subsidies all that summer of 1524. 
Giovanni had now left the young Duke of Milan, that 
pasteboard prince, Francesco — the plajdhing of both parties, 
now placed in power, now turned out — as it happened to 
suit them. 

The Medici condottiere was at San Secondo when the 
envoys of Frangois reached him, and he wrote at once to 
Rome, on November 15, to find out what were the Pope’s 
wishes. Four days after, he had received the permission 
of the crafty prelate, and entered the service of the French 
King. It so chanced that he had taken offence at his 
treatment by the Imperial generals, whose offers were not 
high enough, and whom he abused as ungrateful; but 
Clement VII. was really responsible for his change of 
masters. The pay offered Giovanni by Frangois I. was 
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ma^ilicent, reputed to be ten thousand crowns ; with a 
lavish salary for his Black Bands, the most splendid merce- 
naries of the period, trained and disciplined by their master 
and devoted to his person. The King also sent him the 
Order of St. Michel. 

But the proud soldier would have none of this. In 
his letter to his devoted friend the satirical Pietro Aretino, 
he diows another side of his character. He writes : “ Mon 
brave Pierre. ... I have been treated as a brother by 
King Fran9ois ; . . . I have sent back to that great 
Prince the Order of St. Michel, and tom up tiie agreement 
which made provision for me and my bands and for my 
wife,^ telling him that ... in respect of my pay, he must 
proportion my reward to my merit. . . . 

" I was forgetting to tell you that the King yesterday 
most kindly complained that I had not brought you 
with me as is my custom. ... 1 know that you will 
come, not alone for your own sake, but also to see me, 
for I cannot live without the Aretino. 

" From Pavia. 

" Giovanni dei Medici.” 

We have not space to do more than allude to this pas- 
sionate friendship, perhaps the strangest in history. As 
for returning the Collar of St. Michel, this Order imposed 
a vow which Giovanni could not take with honour, for he 
knew that to-morrow he might be fighting against the King 
who had bestowed it on him. 

The King could not make enough of him, and placed 
Giovanni in his own camp, with his company as a special 
guard. It was his business to review the Swiss mercenaries 
when they arrived, and to keep his own men constantly 
occupied or they gave endless trouble. When the King 
moved from the Abbey of San-Lanfranco, on the west, 
to the Palace of Mirabdlo, it was Medici's post to defend 
the Ticino and the west of the camp, when he was not 
engaged in driving back the sorties of Le3rva from the 
dty, in burning and pillaging the surroimding villages and 
skirmishing in the marshes. Whenever " Victory I " was 
1 He had good cause to legret this tearing up — after the battle of Pavia I 
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cried by the besieged, every one thought that ho was 
taken. 

Meantime the siege lingered on during those wintry 
months. The French camp was like a gay city where all 
the riches of France seemed to have found a new and bril- 
liant scene of luxury and delight. The magnificent park of 
Mirabello was like an immense market with a pleasure fair 
constantly going on. Provisions were always arriving 
from the rich plains of Piedmont and from Asti, so that the 
army had everything in abundance. There were com- 
fortable quarters in the rich abbeys, sumptuous tents with 
gold and silver plate for the princes and captains. There 
was all the excitement and glamour of war, enough to make 
life vivid and animated, while at night, when the fires 
lighted up aU the plain, there was feasting and gambling 
and entertainment of very varied nature. The fair Clarice 
Visconti was borne in her litter to the camp of Pavia, 
that Bonnivet might prove to the King that he had not 
overstated her beauty. 

Within the beleaguered city the scene was very dif- 
ferent. Closely blockaded, it was so weU guarded that 
no provisions could find entrance, and the sufiering of the 
inhabitants was very great. Since the month of November 
they had never tasted beef or mutton, and the butchers 
were reduced to killing horses, mules, and asses, whose flesh 
was exposed on their booths. In the piercing cold of an 
Italian winter, more severe than usual, there was no fuel 
for firing ; and houses and even churches were demolished 
for the sake of the beams, the planks, and the panelling, 
which were used for fires. Money was vei-y scarce for the 
payment of the landsknechte, who constantly demanded 
their ducats ; they were ready to endure hardships and to 
fight, but only on condition of being paid. The commander 
Leyva borrowed aU that he could from the nobles and 
merchants of the city, and set the example of generosity 
by sacrificing his splendid gold chain. 

The vases and treasures of the churches were melted 
down, as well as the silver torches of the University, and 
on one occasion a sum of 3,000 ducats was brought to him 
from the Imperisd camp. By a still bolder stratagem. 
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Lannoy sent forty horsemen, each with a hag of gunpowder, 
who were fortunate enough by skirting the park to cross 
the woods and arrive in safety. This was extremely valu- 
able help to Le3rva, whose ammunition was almost exhausted, 
and who was now able to renew his daring sorties. 

One night he had been successful against the Medici 
black bands, having taken some of their banners, which 
he hung up from the walls, " in contempt," and also killed 
some of the men. Giovanni delle Bande Nere was furious 
and swore to avenge them. His implacable temper never 
forgave an injury. One day, when in the presence of the 
King, there was a discussion about the way in which a 
certain out-post should be taken, Giovanni rose up abruptly 
and said : * Sacree Majesty, your Highness has more need 
of deeds than of advice.” Without h& cuirass, followed by 
a few of his men, he carried the post before the King, 
massacring every one, reckless of danger, with a fiery im- 
petuosity which nothing could resist. Frangois I. at once 
made him a royal gift in the presence of the whole army. 

This was the man whose soldiers had been killed. “ I 
shall have no rest till I have avenged them," he cried. 
With his usual skill, he managed by a pretended flight to 
draw some men of Pavia into an ambuscade, upon which 
he fell upon them with fury and drove them back with 
terrible loss to the very gates of the city. He only lost a 
little page and his favourite captain, Annibale Testa, of 
Padua. Giovanni was returning to the camp, covered wi& 
blood and full of the fierce joy of massacre, when he met 
Bonnivet who asked him whence came that air of triumph, 
and what success he had met with ? When he had heard 
the story, he said : “ Let us go back, and show me the place 
of the fight." Flattered by this interest, Medici turned 
back at once ; he found the spot, pointed out the bodies, 
and even began to count them. But they had not noticed 
a deserted hut to which they had drawn near in speaking, 
where some of the enemies’ arquebusiers were hienng, and 
as soon as they came within reach, Giovanni was struck 
by a shot. It pierced his ankle just between the joints of 
the armour, in the opening between the greave and the 
soUeret (plated shoe), and made a very serious and painful 
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wound, for pieces of mail were driven into it. He was 
carried back into the camp ; the King came to see him 
and sent his best surgeon to dress tlie wound, and there 
was great consternation. 

Giovanni had always detested this new form of warfare 
with fire-arms, which made the commonest soldier an 
equal of lire greatest kn^ht of chivalry. In this he was 
of the same opinion as Bayard; and both these famous 
Warriors met their death from the kind of weapon which 
they despised. The Pope immediately sent a messenger 
to express his sorrow, and to request that Giovanni should 
be sent by water to Piacenza that he might be cared for 
there ; he also sent a phial of precious oil, a remedy against 
tetanus, and the most famous surgeon of Bologna, Giacomo 
di Carpi, with directions how to use the oil. 

The wounded man, very much against his wish, was 
taken by boat down the Po to Piacenza ; he knew that his 
men would be quite unmanageable without him, and he 
told the King that he “ wished to serve him in sickness or 
in health.” His brother-in-law. Cardinal Salviati, waited 
several days before writing to his sister, Giovanni's wife. 
But when the wounded man showed signs of recovery, ho 
told her about the accident which had befallen her hus- 
band and his recovery, adding that, with bis reckless courage 
and the dangers he constantly defied, they should be thank- 
ful it was nothing worse. " If it had been his own son, 
the Most Christian King could not have shown more feeling, 
and he sends our Giovanni presents, visiting him and be- 
stowing every sign of his anection.” A safe-conduct and 
an escort had been given to him by the Viceroy, for so 
fiercely was he hated, that otherwise he would have been 
tom to pieces by the people on the river side. A double 
file of soldiers protected both bante as the boat Went down 
the Po from Pavia to Piacenza, on February ai, 1525. 

At this time the brave defenders of Pavia were reduced 
to the last straits, although Leyva had been fortunate 
enough in one of his sorties to obtain provisions and even 
a few cattle. It happened in this way : Fran9ois I. had 
m his service a large company of Swiss from the Grisons, 
who were encamped on the western side of the blockaded 
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city. An adherent of the Emperor, the Castellan of Mosso, 
had taken by stratagem the fortress of Chiavcnna, which 
was the key of the Orisons’ valley on the Lake of Como. 
Vl^en this news reached the chiefs before Pavia, they were 
terrified at the loss of so important a position, and Without 
any scruple hastened to obey the summons of their fellow- 
countrymen. They had just received their pay, but no 
sense of honour towards the King of France, who had 
engaged them, prevented them from hastening back to 
the defence of their own country. No remonstrance or 
entreaty was of any avail, and they left the French when a 
battle was in prospect. 

Antonio de Leyva made a sortie on purpose to attack 
them and harry their retreat, and was successful in carrying 
off a portion of their spoils to the starving cnty. But this 
could only be a temporary relief with so many mouths to 
feed, and the gallant commander was in such extremities 
that he knew at any moment he might be compelled to 
surrender, when he at length caught sight, from the battle- 
ments, of the Imperial banners, and hope revived. 

Our most trustworthy and mterestmg account of all 
these incidents connected with the siege of Pavia is to be 
found m the diary of a certain Francesco Taegius, who was 
at once a doctor and a knight.^ 

1 “ Fiancisd Taigius ph^ci et equitis Candida et vera narratio dirai ao 
cronicie Papiai obsidion&." M. Mignet was fortunate enougb to find tins 
rare volume in the Mazarine library. 



CHAPTER XIV 

The Due de Bourbon goes to Savoy to raise money and to 
Germany to engage foot-soldiera — Siege and gallant de- 
fence of Pavia — ■Fran9ois I., continuing to follow Bonnivet’s 
advice, leaves his entrenched position — Battle oE Pavia — 
Great Imperial victory, largely due to Bourbon — ^The Kmg 
of Fiance taken prisoner — ^His captivity at Pizzighetone — 
Terms of peace suggested by Charles V. and indignantly 
refused. 

We must now turn from the all-important siege and de- 
fence of Pavia to follow the story of the Imperial army 
in Italy during that eventful winter. While Bourbon, the 
master-spirit, was away collecting troops in GOTnany, 
Laimoy had at one time been so alarmed and depressed that 
he actually wrote to dissuade Charles V. from continuing 
a war of which he had to maintain the whole burden: 
" Take care what you are doing,” he said ; “ you lose a 
crown in order to repair a ducal hat ; it is a dear bargain." 
Only Pescara's influence prevented him from retreating to 
the kingdom of Naples and leaving Milan to its fate. 

The calm persistence and resolution of the Emperor 
remained unshalrcn, and he promised to send more men and 
money, but when a little later he heard of the secret alliance 
which the Pope, Venice and Florence, his ancient allies, had 
made with the King of France, his indignation was great. 
He complained bitterly of the ingratitude of Clement VII., 
whom he had raised to the Chair of St. Peter, and declared 
that he would no longer oppose Luther in Germany. It is 
curious to find that Henry VIII., who was also irritated with 
the Pope, actually threatened to introduce into England 
the ardi-heretic, by opposing whom he had received his 
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title of “Defender of the Faith.” It was not long, how- 
ever, before the prospects of the Imperialists in Italy 
greatly improved. Charles de Bourbon returned, bringing 
fresh hope and courage, with the landsknechtc of Georg 
Frundsberg, of Marc Sith, and of the Archduke Ferdinand, 
having crossed the Alp in the dead of winter, and reaching 
the camp at Lodi before the end of the year. As he had 
failed to persuade Henry VIII. to take an opportune 
momeirt for invading the north of France, Bourbon was now 
ready to carry on a vigorous war on the banks of file Ticino, 
With his 12,000 Germans his army was now almost equal 
to that of Francois I., but was somewhat inferior in cavah^? 
and artillery. Unfortunately large arrears of pay were 
owing to the soldiers, and some immediate action was 
absolutely necessary for keeping them together. The Due 
de Bourbon and Pescara were quite decided that the army 
must be led at once towards Pavia, in order to engage in 
a battle with the French king, or to raise the siege of Pavia, 
if he should refuse to risk jJl upon one engagement. The 
latest news from the gallant Leyva left no doubt that the 
city was at the last extremity. 

It was on January 24, 1525, that the Imperial army left 
the camp at Lodi, through the icy cold of a threatening 
snowstorm and the heavy gloom of winter on that marshy 
plain of Lombardy. There were more than 20,000 foot- 
soldiers, and about 700 men-at-arms, but only a few pieces 
of cannon. The chief strength of this imposing host was 
in the well-trained Spanish arquebusiers whim Pescara 
could handle so well, and in the serried masses of dauntless 
landsknechte from Germany under their splendid leader, 
Fnmdsberg. Charles de Bourbon was in joint command 
with Lannoy, and on the way thw delayed for a few days 
to take the town and fortress of Sant-Angelo, in order not 
to leave behind them a hostile garrison which might inter- 
fere with their supplies. In the numerous chariots which 
followed in the rear of the army they had not only their 
tents, their baggage, and their ammunition, but also their 
provisions. Leaving the banks of the Lambro they moved 
northwards as far as Marignano, in order to threaten Milan, 
but as theFrench troops madenomoveraentin that direction. 
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Bourbon gave orders to proceed southwards to Bdgiojoso 
and to encamp on the east of the city. 

Frangors I. now took up hrs posrtion in the Abbe)^ of 
San Paolo and others between the walls of Pavia and the 
enemy, whose movements had convinced him that they did 
not feel strong enough to attack hrm. So he gaily wrote to 
hrs mother on February 3, adding “that the relieving army, 
by marching round, could not make Pavia hold out, as he 
knew that the besieged had not tasted wine, meat, or cheese 
for a month, and had exhausted aU their powder.” 

During three weeks the two armies remained so close 
to each other that the cries of the sentinels on each side, 
when they were changed, could be heard in the hostile 
camp. There were constant skirmishes between them, 
and one night Pescara, at the head of some Spanish arque- 
busiers, penetrated into the French hncs, took one of the 
bastions, killed all who tried to defend it, and spiked the 
cannons. But matters were becoming desperate for the 
Imperial army, which demanded battle or pay, and there 
was always the chance of victory if the French Bang could 
be induced to leave his fortified camp and give battle in 
the open. Frangois hdd a council of war ; the envoy of 
Qement VII. strongly advised him to play a waiting game, 
and this was the counsel of the most experienced Frencli 
leaders. But Bonnivet gave his usual fatal advice, in a 
speech full of such flattery as Frangois I. could never 
resist. 

“ You propose to our brave King to avoid a battle so 
greatly desired by us ? We Frendi have never refused 
it . . . above all when we have for oiur general a valiant 
King . . . ICings bear their fortune witli them and victory 
is theirs, as with our little King Charles VIII. at the Taro, 
our King Louis XII. at Amabello, and our King who is 
here, as at Marignano. And we cannot doubt that when he 
leads the way, his men-at-arms will follow and trample 
down his paltry enemy. . . . Therefore, Sire, Give battle." 

The Imperial leaders met in council on February 23, 
and decided to attack that night, by entering the park 
of Mirabello by a breach of its walls in the north. February 
24 was the Feast of St. Matthias and the birthday of the 
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Emperor Charles V. A menage was sent to Antonio de 
Le 5 rva to place his five thousand men under arms, and when 
he heard two cannon shots from his allies, to second their 
attack by making a sortie which would place the French 
between two fires. The soldiers were told to put on white 
shirts, or pieces of white doth, outside their armoui, that 
they might recognize each other on a dark February night. 
They were harangued by their leaders and told that there 
was no more food or wine to give them, but that they would 
find everything in abundance within the French camp. 
The landsknechte were urged to fight for the honom* of the 
empire, and for the rescue of tlieir five thousand fellow- 
countrymen shut up in Pavia. 

Pioneers were sent on to make a breach in the walls 
of the park with sapping and mining tools, but they weie 
so massive that a great part of the mght had passed before 
there was room for the armed battalions to pass through, 
over the broken rubbish. The Marquess del Vasio was sent 
first with fifteen hundred landsknechte and fifteen hundred 
arc^uebusiers, to advance towards the Castle of Mirabello, 
while the rest of the army was to follow on through the 
openings. By this time the day was breaking, and instead 
of a night surprise, they found the French already in battle 
array in the dear cold morning light. 

" L' enemy . . . ayant grande dourance 
D'estie rompuz sans doimer coup de lance. 

Dont an matin ilz feirent leur entrde 
Dedans le pare, place bien esgal^e. 

£t nous aussi ja esiions en bataille ; 

Artillerie bonne avions sans faille. . ." ^ 

Francois I., on receiving news of the enemy’s approach 
and the battering down of the park wall, had left his 
entrenched camp, and placed his artillery in a commanding 
position to the right, under the Seneschal of Armagnac, 
the grand-master. Not far off, in compact masses, were 
placed in the forefront of battle, the famous Black Bands, 
who in the unfortunate absence of thdr leader Giovanni dei 
Medid, were led by Franqois dc Lorraine and Richard de la 

1 Drom the King’s “ Epttre.” No, 3(3. “ Captivitfi.” 
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Poole, Duke of Suftolk. A little behind these were placed 
the serried companies of the Swiss foot-soldicis, while the 
bands of men-at-arms were on the wings of these infantry, 
spread out in the manner of fighting of those days. The 
MarMial dc Montmorency led tlie rear guard, composed 
of Italian soldiers and French adventurers. A strong force 
had been left behind to watch Pavia and oppose its 
garrison. 

The vanguard had been confided to the experienced La 
Palisse, who had near him the Duke of Alcnfon, and it was 
here that the King took his place, in command of the 
main army. Surrounded by the great officers of the crown 
and the gentlemen of his household, he occupied a plain 
where there was room for several companies of artillery 
to spread out and fire their cannons. Francois I. awaited 
the battle with perfect confidence and a light heart ; a 
gallant figure in his .splendid armour, and his lancc in hand, 
feeling that as a general, he had every reason to be satisfied 
with his arrangements. 

The Marquess of Vasto and his landslcnechte reached 
Mirabcllo pdace without resistance, and found it almost 
deserted, but the grand master of artillery began a warm 
cannonade on the Spanish and German foot-soldiors as they 
crossed the breach in the wall. They were hampered by 
some pieces of artillery which they were dragging over the 
rough ground, and soon their ranks became disordered, 
and they retreated into a valley where the firing could not 
reach them, but they were hotly pursued by a body of 
French men-at-arms, and suflered severely. Things began 
to look bad for the Imperial side, for instead of surprising 
the enemy, they found memselvcs attacked and driven back. 
The Marquess of Vasto was recalled with his 3,000 men, as 
there was now no use in ocoipying tlie palace, and the 
junction with the garrison of Pavia was no longer possible. 
They were forestalled by the Frendi, and the only chance 
was to march forward and fight. Lannoy who was in tlie 
vanguard agreed to attack without much confidence ; he 
coldly made ihc sign of the cross and turning towards his 
men, said to them ; " There is no hope but in God ; follow 
me and do as I do.” Preceded by the Marquess of Civita- 
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Sant' Angelo, who commanded the light cavalry, he moved 
on with all the vanguard. 

Pescara threw the landsknechte against the Swiss in 
the French army, and sent his rapid arquebusiers against 
the heavy men-at-arms. Meantime the French King was 
advancing, full of eager hope and courage, followed by all 
his army. He had left behind thirteen ensigns of men-at- 
arms with his companies of foot-soldiers, ordering them to 
march slowly until they met the enemy when they were 
to give the attack. (As the King tells the story in his 
poetical " dpltre ") : — 

"... Treize enaeignes de gens d’armes, de faict 
Feys demourer ferme pour bon effect ; 

Nos Alleraans avec eubc je laisse, 

Leur commandant qu’ilz marchassent sans cesse 

Au petit pas, af&n que leur desk 

Fust bien conduict 4 temps et 4 loysk. . ." ^ 

At the head of his nobles, the King rushed forward 
against the Imperial van-guard, and nothing could resist 
the impetus of those heavily-armed cavaliers. The King 
himself struck down and killed with his lance the Marquess 
of Civita-Sant’ Angelo, whose light cavalry was dispersed, 
while the men-at-arms of Lannoy were driven back and a 
troop of arquebusiers and pikemen were broken up. When 
Fran9ois I. saw them in flight he thought the battle was 
won and cried out to M. de Lescun in triumph : " Now 
indeed can I call myself Duke of Milan I ” 

So far the victory appeared to be on the side of the 
French, but the enemy, though driven back with the first 
shock, was by no means discouraged. Bourbon, ardent and 
indomitable, led forward the main body of the army, ^e 
landsknedite, who marched steadily onward without being 
diecked this time by the arUIlery, which was partly masked 
by the Black Bands, whose forward movement in fact 
paralyzed the firing on their own side. These splendidly 
trained men of Giovanni dei Medici, formed the right wii^ 
of the French army, led by the Duke of Suffolk and FranQois 
de Lorraine, who both tell beneath the impetuous, over- 
I “ Epitw du Roi." Nq, as, •' Captlvitt.” 
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whelmiiig rush of Bourbon’s landsknechte, while their 
companies, after an heroic resistance, were almost anni- 
hilated. The main aimy, under tlie King liimseK, met 
with much the same fate fiom the skilful and well-aimed 
attack of the Spanish arquebusiers, which was most fatal 
to the heavily-armoured knights on their massive horses, 
upon whom shots rained from every side. The unfortunate 
gentlemen-at-arms were pierced through the joints of their 
armour, unhorsed, and cast like helpless steel-encased logs 
upon the ground, by foes so active that they could neither 
be attacked nor repelled. We cannot wonder that their 
ranks were soon in disorder, and that they tell back upon 
the Swiss companies behind, the mainstay of the French 
army. 

These famous mercenaries, competed for by every 
European sovereign, were destined to lose at Pavia the 
high reputation which they had risked more than once in 
these Italian campaigns. Already shaken by the retreat 
of the men-at-arms into their midst, harassed by the firing 
of the arquebusiers in pursmt — attacked in front by 
Pescara and Vasto leading the Imperial cavalry, and on the 
right flank by Bourbon and the landsknechte fiercely 
triumphant from their destruction of the Black Bands — 
the semed battalions of the Swiss gave way after one 
desperate effort, felt as one man with a thrUl of panic that 
resistance was hopeless, and turned to flight. 

Can we blame them, these rough soldiers, who cared for 
neither side, whose profession it was to sell their fighting 
power for money, who were willing to risk their lives in the 
usual way, but for whom a wholesale butchery would be 
pure waste, " La guerre devant durer toute la vie, on la 
menait doucement.’’ 

The King of France was still gallantly fighting in the 
midst of a " mfil^e ” ; his lance was broken but he was 
making good use of his great sword ; he was convinced 
that he had won the battle, and was enjoying the proudest 
moment of his life, when he became aware that the Swiss 
were retreating in disorder. "Mon DieuI qu'est ce?” 
he cried in sudden dismay, and rode towards the fugitives. 
But they would not listen to the commands and entreaties 
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of their leaders, Jean de Diesbach and the Seigneur de 
Fleurange, and Francois I. placed himself at the head of a 
troop of men-at-arms, whom he rallied and led back for a 
last desperate charge upon the Imperial cavalry. Amidst 
the confusion and fighting which followed, Antonio de 
Leyva came out of Pavia with his 5,000 foot-soldiers, his 
lances, and his light cavalry. He overcame the troops 
left to watch him, and dashed upon the fugitives who were 
now between the garrison and the victorious army. 

The struggle continued for some time with merciless 
brutality, and the greatest nobles, the most gallant knights 
of France, were mown down by the relentless scythe of 
death. Amongst the famous names in that roll-call of 
honour, were — La Palisse, first Mar^chal of France, the 
veteran La Tr&nouiUe, the Comte de St. P 61 , the incom- 
parable Galeazzo Sansevenno Grand Ecuyer to the King, 
who fell in his service, with many another prince and noble 
lord. The Mar^chal de Saint-Foix feU almost at his feet. 
But the King himself seemed to bear a charmed life. 
Although wounded in the face and hand, he still fought 
on untu his horse was killed under him and he fell to the 
ground. A conspicuous figure in his shining armour 
covered with fleurs-de-lis, his surcoat of cloth of silver, 
and the great feather on his helmet, he was recognized at 
once and surrounded by Spaniards and Germans, who 
pressed him to surrender, but he refused. He was in 
serious danger of his life when Lannoy, the Viceroy, arrived 
in haste, sprang from his horse, rescued the King from 
his perilous position, and with grave courtesy received him 
as prisoner to the Emperor. There were great cries of 
“ Victoria I Victoria ! Espana 1 " His surcoat had been 
tom in pieces which were fought for as relics. Fran9ois I. 
thus telfe the story himself. 

“ Et la je fuz longuement combaiu, 

£t mon cheval mort soubz moy abatu. 

De toutes pars lors despouill6 je fus 
Mays deffendre n’ servit no reffuz. 
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Bien mo tiouva en co piteux arroy 
Executant Icur chef le viceroy, 

Que quand me veit, il dosccndit sans faille 
Affin qu’ayde en ce besoing ne faille 
Las 1 que duay ? cela ne veulz nyer, 

Vaincu le fuz et rendu prisonmer 
Panny le camp en lous lieux fuz men6, 

Pour me monstier et lA pourmen6 . ” ^ 

The King asked that he might not be taken into Pavia 
where he feared that he might be ill received, so he was 
conducted to the Monastery of St. Paul, in the middle oi 
the camp, and there his wounds were dressed. We arc 
told that Bourbon served him at table with every mark of 
respect, and was well received, and that they even talked 
about the battle ! He is also said to have received Pescara 
with great cordiality. Francois I. always prided himsdf 
upon his gift of winning friends. 

After a short time, he was removed under a strong 
guard to the citadel of Pizzighetone, a stiongly fortified 
place on the river Adda, near Cremona, in the care of 
Captain d’ Alarcon. It was from here that he wrote the 
famous letter to his mother : — 

“ Madame, pour vous faire savoir comme se porte le 
reste de mon infortune, de toutes choses ne m’est demeiu4 
que I'honncur et la vie qui est saulve. . . ." ® He asked 
her to give a safe-conduct through France for a messenger 
he was sending to the Emperor, “ to ask how he was to 
be treated.” The letter he wrote is a modd of tact and 
degance.® He asks to be treated with honour and magna- 
nimity, that the Emperor, " instead of acquiring a usdess 
pnsoner, may render a king for ever his dave.” * 

Never was there a more sudden downfall than that of 
the triumphant French before Pavia. In less than two 
hours a splendid army had been utterly defeated and 

1 ” Epltre de Francois I ” No as “ CaptmtS." 

® No. 4 z m “ Captivity ’’ 

* These letters of Francois I , and many others mitten hy various great 
people at tins tune and for long aftei, are collected in “ La Captivitfe du Rol, 
Franpols I by M Aimd Champalhon Figeac. 

<No. 4 » *‘Captmt6” 
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almost destroyed. More than 10,000 men were left upon 
the field of battle, or had been drowned in seeldng to escape, 
for Leyva, on his final sortie from Pavia, had caused the 
bridge over the Ticino to be destroyed. Besides the nobles 
already mentioned who lost their lives on that fatal day, 
were many other famous leaders, and the Admiral Bonnivet 
who, when he knew that the army was destroyed and the 
King was taken prisoner, would not survive a disaster of 
which he was in a great measure the cause. Many noble 
captains were taken prisoners, and amongst them, the 
King of Navarre, the Due de Nemours, d'Aubigny, Mont- 
morency, the Vidame of Chartres, the Seigneur de Fleurange, 
the Seneschal of Armagnac, and a host of others, who were 
not suffered to be ransomed at once, but were held securely 
in prison. Only one man of note saved his life by a dis- 
graceful flight, the Due d’AlenMn, husband of Marguerite 
of France, tlie King’s sister. He never recovered from the 
shame and disgrace, which are said to have caused his death 
two months later. Some hundreds of men-at-arms and 
several thousand of the Swiss foot-soldiers managed to 
cross the park and fled with him, passing in disorder through 
Milan where they spread consternation with the terrible 
news. Trivulzio, who was in charge of the defence of the 
dty, felt that all was lost and retreated with his soldiers 
over the Alps. 

The honours of the victoiy remained to a great extent 
with Bourbon, whose splendid promptitude in ^oing so far 
afield to raise money and fighting men, with his dauntless 
courage and skill in attack, probably won the battle of 
Pavia. His Spanish soldiers sang his praise in a camp 
ballad whose refrain went : — 

“ Calla, calla, Julio Cesar, Anibal y Scipion. 

Viva la fema di Borbon ! ” 

Pescara, who was always jealous of him, wrote to Charles 
V. on the very night of the battle in the highest terms 
of admiration, and Sir John Russell sent the same account 
to Henry. Some Flemish soldier in the Emperor’s service 
wrote another stirrine; battle song : — 
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Lo Seigneui do Bouibon 
La balaillc donna , 

Ce fuL \ni vendiedy 
Le ]onr de St Mattluas 
Dedans il se loiirra, 

Ciiant : ‘ Vive Bourgoingne I ’ 

Avant, avanl, effans, 

11 lions laut cy monstrer 
La foicho de Bourgoingne . 

The Duke’s position had immensely improved after the 
battle of Pavia. Sismondi says that there were many 
people in France who were ripe for lebollion and who were 
ready to rally round Charles de Bourbon, the first piince 
of the blood. (Alencjon did not count now.) About 
1, 800 horsemen had passed through Vitry, pillaging the 
country, and crying : " Vive Born bon 1 ” An attadc on 
Fiance at this time might well have met with response 
from within, but ncithei Charles V. nor Henry VIII. seized 
the opportunity. 

The news of the victory was sent to Charles V. by lannoy, 
and the messenger Penalosa, who went by safe-conduct 
through France, as we have seen, arrived on March 14 at 
Madrid. He found the Emperor anxious about his army, 
and when told the good news, he remained silent and pale 
at first and then exclaimed : " Tlie King ot France is in 
my power I I have won the battle ! ” Then he went 
alone into his room and remained long in prayer. When 
he was asked to celebrate his victory by public rejoicings, 
he refused, and ordered a simple procession next day which 
he followed on foot, in a cape of black frieze, as far as the 
Chapd of Notre-Dfime d’Atocha, where ho heard a solemn 
mass. The preacher had taken for his text : " Laudamini 
nomen Dei vestri, qui fecit nobiscum mirabilia," but he was 
forbidden by Charles V. to give him any glory over his 
enemies. Never was there seen a more wonderful instance 
of moderation and self-control than in the behaviour of 
this young conqueror of five-and-twenty. It remained to 
be seen what use he would make of his victory. 

As for Charles de Bourbon, he had seen his foes humbled 
before him, but he had not yet reclaimed his doimnions 
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and his beautiful palaces from the grasping hands of Louise 
the Queen-mother, now Regent of France. If only he could 
carry out his earliest plans of attack, and induce Henry VIII. 
to invade France in her present condition, without King, 
or generals, or an army worthy of the name, conquest was 
certain and he could not fail to regain all that he had 
lost. After the success at Pavia, Wolsey and the King of 
England were willing to listen to him, but now it was the 
Emperor who had no wish to see Henry VIII. more powerful 
than he was at present, and who could not forgive Ms 
negotiations with the Regent of France. He agreed with 
his minister, Gattinara, that " it did not accord with Ms 
honour to make war on a King who was Ms prisoner and 
could not defend himsdf, and from whom he might obtain 
satisfaction without having recourse to arms." 

He sent a messenger (Beaurain) to Bourbon with a memoir 
he was to show Francois L, as suggested conditions of peace. 
It begins : " Instructions ... to the very Mgh, excellent 
and powerful prince, our dear and well-beloved good 
brother, cousin, and Lieutenant-General in Italy, Due du 
Bourbonnais et d’ Auvergne. . . .” ^ The conditions were 
certainly hard, but then Charles had everything in Ms 
power. The one claim with regard to which he never 
wavered was that the duchy of Burgundy, wrested by force 
from Ms grandmother, Marie of Burgundy, on the death 
of her farfier, Duke Charles, should be restored to Mm, 
the rightful owner. French Mstorians have loaded the 
Emperor with abuse for tMs " exorbitant demand," not 
bearing in mind that from his earliest youth he had been 
brought up in the ancestral faith that the possessions of 
Charles of Burgundy were his by Divine right. If the 
disaster before the walls of Nancy had been the cause of 
such cruel loss to Ms House, surdy the victory of Pavia 
diould give back to Mm those hereditary lands and cities 
wMch were dearer to his heart than all the wealth of Spain 
and the Indies. 

Charles also demanded all that had been once ceded 
by the treaties of Conflans and of Pdronne ; the French 
King was to give up his daims in Italy, to restore to the 
1 Captivite de Frangois I., pp. i49-i$9. (No. S 9 «) 
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Due de Bourbon ever5d:liing ihal he had been deprived 
of, with Piovence which he claimed through Anne de 
France as heir of King Ren^. All his adlioicnts were to 
be forgiven, and Philibert de Ch^lon, Prince of Orange, 
another rebel, was to receive back his domains. Wlicn 
Franc^ois I. had agreed to this, he would be set free, and 
might have the satisfaction of joining the Emperor in a 
crusade against heresy — and the Turks. 

The King of France indignantly refused to give up 
Burgundy and his possessions in Flanders, etc., and wrote 
many of his chaiming letters, full of the most beautiful 
sentiments ; “he had chosen honest prison rather than 
shameful flight ... he would endure anything, esteeming 
himself happy if, for the freedom of his country, he should 
remain all his life in prison . . . etc.” Curiously enough, 
he makes no difficulty about the concessions to the re- 
bellious Bourbon, as we read in his reply to the Emperor 
in the following questions and answers. 

“ That M. de Bourlx)n and his accomplices . . . may 
regain their confiscated goods ? ” ‘ Facille.” (Easily 

granted.) 

“ That the lawsuit of Madame shall remain in abeyance 
during the Me of the said Bourbon ? ” “ FaciUe." 

“ Tliat Bourbon may have pennission to sue for the 
County of Provence against the King ? ” “ Facille.” 

” That Bourbon may remain exempt from service and 
personal duties during his life, and that he may remain 
in the service of tire Emperor." 

" Facille, raais qu’on ne le voye jamais.” And the 
King added tliat “ he would return to the Due de Bourbon 
his position, pension, and offices as he had them before, 
and would give him in marriage a daughter of the King 
of France, with the usual dowry . . . and M. de Bourbon 
would be his Lieutenant-GeneiM with any troops .sent for 
the service of the Emperor.” ^ (April, 1525.) 

A letter from Louise de Savoie to her son of this time 
shows that Bourbon, thinking that all woMd be well for 
him, was lull of kindness and attentions for the King. 
“ Monseigneur, I have seen by the letter which you were 
I No. 69, “ Cdptlv»t6." 
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pleased to write me, the service which Mgr. de Bourbon 
offers you, of which I am very glad, and I could have no 
greater pleasure than to see him do his duty towards 
you. . . .” ^ 

How far the Queen-mother was sincere we cannot tell, 
but at this critical moment for France she showed great 
energy and resource, and was well seconded by the patriotic 
feeling of her advisers. She was willing to pay any sum 
for the ransom of the King, but refused to yield a foot of 
territory. She was even willing apparently to agree to 
Bourbon’s claims, up to a certain point, but when he 
demanded that his dominions should be independent of 
the King, this was positively rejected. Notwithstanding 
aU his heroic language, poor Francois would have done 
much for his freedom, as the confinement of his prison 
life was naturally exceedingly trying to one so devoted to 
out-door sports, although we hear of his playing " le jeu de 
paume,” with other alleviations. But the Regent remained 
firm, while constantly writing the most affectionate and 
sympathetic letters to her son, her "Cdsar." Several 
projects of escape were made, and on May 18 the King 
was taken by Lannoy and a strong escort from Pizzighetone 
to the well-fortified citadel of Genoa. The Royal captive 
was extremely anxious to have a personal interview with 
Charles V,, as he had the fullest confidence in his powere 
of persuasion. He induced Lannoy, on bis sole responsi- 
bility, to convey him to Spain, to the extreme indignation 
of Bourbon, who wrote a very indignant letter to the 
Emperor from Milan, which happened to be intercepted 
on &e way and taken to the Regent, Louise. 

Neither Pescara nor Bourbon would have connived at 
the King’s removal to Spain, which they looked upon as 
likely to prolong his captivity, and so delay the peace of 
Europe. 


1 No, 81, “ Captivitfi.' 



CHAPTER XV 


Francois I. taken to Spain — ^He is imprisoned in the Castle oX 
Eenisano, in the mountains ol the Moors — ^The King is trans- 
ferred to Madrid — Death of Claude, Queen of Franco — Dis- 
cussions of the Treaty of Peace — ^The Marquess of Pescara 
is urged to betray the Emperor — ^Marguerite of Alenfon, 
the King’s sister, comes to Madrid — ^Hcr vain efforts — 
Illness of Francois I. — ^He agrees to all the terms offered 
with the full intention of breaking his word' — ^Treaty of 
Madrid — ^Thc King regains his freedom. 

With regard to the imprisonment of the King of France, 
the Emperor’s intention had evidently been to insure his 
safety, if necessary, by removing him prisoner to Naples. 
Wc learn this from a letter written by Charles to Bourbon 
and Laimoy on March 37, 1525. Pizzighetone was an 
almost impregnable fortress, but even there some schemes 
of escape had been proposed. The Viceroy of Naples 
appears to have altered this plan without consulting any one, 
and when he loft Genoa with his royal prisoner, in the 
Spanish fleet, he was supposed to be on liis way to Naples, 
■rtie ships had to put in at Porto-Fino, where they were 
detained by bad weather. Meantime Frangois I. had 
contrived to let his mother, Louise, know that his escort 
was not very strong, and that a fleet of French galleys 
might be able to intercept his convoy. But when Lannoy 
consented to take him to Spain, the King thought it wiser 
not to run this risk. 

Frangois I. arrived at Barcelona on June rg, and was 
received there with groat honour. From thence he was 
taken to Valencia, where he met his relation Germaine de 
Foix, and soon reached liis destination in the Castle of 
Benisano in the mountains of the Moors. Here he was 
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allowed to go hunting in company with the Captain Alarcon 
and his guards, but he was troubled and anxious at receiving 
no message from the Emperor, who, in fact, had been 
much surprised at his coming to Spain. Lannoy meantime 
had hastened to the Court at Toledo that he m^ht explain 
his action, and also induce Charles V. to meet his prisoner. 
A messenger also arrived from the French King, begging 
for a safe-conduct for his sister. Marguerite, the Duchesse 
d'Alengon, who proposed to come to Spain and help in the 
negotiations. Ihis last the Emperor granted, adding, 
however, that it was useless for her to come unless she had 
power to give up the duchy of Burgunc^. 

With this hope before him, &e Emperor at length 
decided that Francois I. should be brought to the Castle 
of Madrid, which would be within easy reach of Toledo. 
The King was much cheered on hearing this, and his journey 
through Spain, which lasted three weeks, was like a triumphm 
progress with princely entertainments, tournaments, and 
bull-fights on the way. He reached Madrid on August vj, 
and was conducted to a tower in the Alcazar, as soon as it 
had been made ready for him. The chamber in which 
he was destined to remain so long, had one large window 
with strong iron bars, was about a hundred feet from the 
ground, and looked towards the south, with a view of the 
river Manzanares below, whose bed was almost dry at this 
season, and over the vast arid plateau beyond. It was an 
unhealthy chmate for the hot autumn months, and in the 
closer confinement, Fran9ois I. had leisure to regret that 
his desire had been granted. The hoped-for interview with 
the Emperor was still delayed, but the French ambassadors, 
sent by the Regent, had already arrived at Toledo. Their 
instructions were not to give up any territory, but to offer 
a ransom, and to suggest a double marriage — of the King 
with Eldonore, sister of Charles V. — and of the Dauphm 
with little Dona Maria, daughter of the widowed Queen 
of Portugal, whose only son, Carlos, had died in infancy. 

This was rendered possible by the death of the gentle, 
neglected Queen Claude, who, after doing all that was 
required of her by giving birth to three sons and two 
daughters, had quietly passed away from a world where 

7 
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she was not wanted, during the absence of her husband, 
Fran9ois I. in Italy, in 1524. Poor little Claude was 
honoured by a magnificent funeral, while her faithless 
husband was writing poetical love-letters to his last mis- 
tress, MUe do Pisseleu (afterwards Duchesse d’Etampes), 
who had been carefully aiosen for him by his mother. 

There were endless diplomatic discussions at Toledo, 
chiefly with regard to the Duchy of Burgundy, in which 
neither side would 3field. In vain the Emperor declared 
that “ he only asked for what was his," and the Chancellor 
Gattinara pointed out that his master was a pattern of 
generosity not to claim all the kingdom of France, which 
had been given by Pope Boniface VIII. to the Emperor 
Albert, one of his ancestors. He might well have demanded 
Dauphin^ and all the territory on the left bank of the Rh6ne 
which had once formed part of the empire, and the counties 
of Toulouse and Languedoc, which the Kings of France had 
taken from the House of Aragon, of which Charles V. was 
the heir. In his moderation, he only asked for the posses- 
sions of the House of Burgundy, unjustly seized by Louis 
XI. "... his ancient heritage, the foundation of his order, 
and of which he bore the name and arms . . . the counties, 
towns, lands, and lordships grated to the Dukes Philippe 
le Bon and Charles le Tem^ire by the treaties of Arras 
in 1435, of Conflans in 1465, and of P&onne in 1^68. . . 

AU this, of course, was fully answered by the other side. 

Then we have a very full memoir sent by the Due de 
Bourbon of all his claims ; in which he lays special stress 
upon the pardon and restoration in their goods of aU his 
Mends and adherents, mentioning them all by name. " Re- 

K tion ” of his honour and that of his followers he demands 
re all things. In a letter which he wrote to Henry VIII. 
from Milan on July 6, he mentions that the Emperor desires 
his immediate presence at Toledo, that ho may defend his 
interests. But he had to wait for the return of the galleys 
which had taken the King of France to Spain. 

Meantime the Regent Louise was secretly using every 
effort to draw away Henry VIII. from his alliance with 
Charles V., and to overthrow his dominion in Italy. She 
had no scruples in her perfidy. She tried to win over the 
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young Francesco Sforza, nominal Duke of Milan, offering 
him a princess of France as his bride, if he would join the 
league against the Emperor, into which the Pope was only 
loo ready to enter. It was Clement VII. who conceived 
the idea of bribing Ferrando d' Avalos, Marquess of Pes- 
cara, from his allegiance. He sent the subtle Morone to 
sound this ambitious young prince, an Italian by birth, if 
a Spaniard in blood, who had felt himself neglected by the 
Emperor after his splendid services at Pavia. Indeed his 
pride had been so wounded by the high-handed conduct of 
Lannoy in carrying oE the King, his prisoner, to Spain, that 
it was thought he would readily join the plot against the 
Emperor. Morone craftUy dwelt upon the wrongs of Pes- 
cara, and then, exacting a promise of secrecy, revealed the 
whole conspiracy, at the same time almost offering the crown 
of Naples to liim. It has always been one of the unsettled 
questions of history, how far the brave general wavered in 
his allegiance, but some rumour must have reached his wife, 
the devout Vittoria Coloima, for she wrote him a most 
touching and earnest letter, begging : 

" . . . . that you consider weU what you are doing, 
mindful of your pristine fame and estimation; and in 
truth for my part, I care not to be the wife of a king, but 
rather to be joined to a faithful and loyal man ; for it is 
not riches, titles and Idngdoms which can give time glory, 
infinite praise and perpetual renown to noble spirits de- 
sirous of eternal fame ; but faith, sincerity and other virtues 
of the soul ; and with these man may rise higher tiian the 
highest kings, not only in war but in peace." ^ 

In the end, when he had learnt everything, Pescara 
betrayed the whole plot to Charles V., as we see in his 
letters of August 12 and 20, and September 8.® He owns 
that he is ashamed of his want of faith to Morone, but 
pleads that for the Emperor’s service, it was an absolute 
necessity. He strongly advises that peace at any price 
should be made with the French King. The danger was 
most pressing, for all Italy seemed against him, and Pescara 
took the most strenuous steps ; fortified Alessandria and 

1 “ X.adies of the Italian Renaissance,” Christopher Hare, p. 287 . 
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Vercelli, concentrated the Spanish troops, arrested the 
ChanceUor Moronc and besieged Francesco Sforza in the 
citadel of Milan. 

Meanwhile Marguerite of Alen^on had arrived in Spain, 
full of the greatest anxiety about the news of her brother 
the King's serious illness. Scarcely resting for food or 
sleep, she crossed the great plains of CasLille in her litter, hi 
less than a fortnight. In " plain black velvet without 
jewel or ornament, a long white veil falling over her 
shoulders," she was met at the Alcazar Gate of Madrid 
by the Emperor, and then conducted by him to the bed- 
side of her brother. This was on September 20, and the 
day after the first meeting between Francois I. and Charles 
V.. who was very much alarmed at the condition of his 
prisoner. However, the arrival of Marguerite had a wonder- 
ful effect upon his health and spirits, although for several 
days his life was almost despaired of. 

It was nearly a fortnight later when his sister felt able 
to leave him and begin the great negotiation from which 
so much was expected. When she arrived at Toledo, the 
Emperor met her, with various great lords, in the pic- 
turesque Moorish square, the Zoeodover, as the Duchess 
rode forward followed by her ladies on horseback. He 
appears to have treated her with the greatest courtesy 
during their conferences, but her grace and charm had no 
influence whatever on his terms. Marguerite proposed that 
the King should marry Eldonore, the widowed Queen of 
Portugal, sister of Charles V., who had already been pro- 
mised to Bourbon, as he reminded her. They discussed 
the subject of the contested Duchy of Burgundy with no 
result, as neither side would yield on this or any other 
subject. The restitution of the Bourbon estates had already 
been agreed to, but there were many points in question 
which they fought over in vain, as we learn from Margue- 
rite’s ccmstanl letters to her brother at Madrid. At last 
her patience gave way, and she seems to have joined in a 
plot for the escape of Fran9ois I. disguised as a negro p^e, 
while relays of noises were to be in readiness at various 
places, all the way to the frontier. This was discovered 
arid did not improve the King’s position. 
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But the question of his marriage with Madame Eleonore 
had already been seriously considered, and it was Lumoy, 
in his jealousy of Bourbon, who schemed that the lady 
should be asked whether she would rather be Queen of 
France or the wife of a fugitive. She replied without 
hesitation that she preferred Fran9ois I. 

Charles V. had already sent to summon Bourbon to Spain 
in order that he might be consulted in the affairs whidi 
concerned him. He waited for the galleys which had taken 
over the King to Barcelona, and resumed Toledo on Novem- 
ber 15, after being entertained with the greatest honour on 
the journey. The Emperor gave him a splendid reception, 
coming to meet the Duke with all his court, in the midst 
of a heavy rain. He had already been met on the bridge 
of Alcantara by a great company of nobles, and a proces- 
sion had been formed to do him honour, with more than a 
hundred chariots covered with draperies worked in fleurs- 
de-lis, and with the arms of the Due de Bourbon on a 
shield — ^three golden fleurs-de-lis on an azure field, etc., 
and his ducal crown on each. He is described by an eye- 
witness as " a very handsome figure and of fine carriage ; 
his grave face most noble and princely, with a thick black 
beard ; he was dad in a surcoat of black vdvet lined with 
doth of silver and trimmed with knots and also many puffs 
of tiiis doth of silver showing through the slashing. On 
his head he wore a ^t coif under his hat of black silk ; his 
horse was a splenmd bay, with sted harness and black 
vdvet housings." 

When Bourbon drew near the Empraror he dismounted. 
His Majesty spurred on his mule to stop his doing so, but 
the Duke had reached the groimd. Then the Emperor 
slipped from his mule and embraced Bourbon, remaining 
thus for some time, and sayh^ that he was worthy of all 
honour. Then he caused mm to remount and made him 
ride by his side in the usual place of the Duke of Calabria, 
and thus they rode to the pdace, the Emperor giving him 
great honour and praise for his brave deeds, and solemnly 
pronoising that his dukedom and all his possessions should 
be restored to him. This great favour made Lannoy more 
full of jealousy and hatred than ever, and the Emperor had 
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great difficulty in keeping the peace bei ween these two brave 
men who had both served so well. It was probably 
the strong influence of Lannoy which, more than anything 
else, induced Charles V. to break his promise to Bourbon 
and offer his sister EMonote in marriage to Frangois I. In 
fact, after all these endless discussions, he would almost 
have agreed to anything — except giving up the demand 
for the Duchy of Bourgogne, “ Ms hereditary dominion " 1 
But he was much troubled on Bourbon’s account, and 
pointed out to him with the utmost kindness and considera- 
tion, that if Ms estates were to be restored, the King must 
he conciliated in every way. He also promised Bourbon 
the Duchy of Milan to make up to Mm for this costly sacri- 
fice of Ms promised bride. But the Duke was bitterly dis- 
appointed and told the Emperor that he had held the pros- 
pect of an alliance with Eus Majesty of far greater value 
than any possessions on earth.^ It is interesting to note 
that Gattinara, the devoted Chancellor of Charles V., held 
that notMng could justify Ms master in breaking Ms promise 
to Bourbon.® 

Sismondi, Sandoval and other Mstorians assert that 
Charles de Bourbon had in former days been one of the 
admirers of Marguerite, and that now, meeting her again 
as a widow from the recent death of the Due d'Alengon, 
his love for her revived, and serious hopes of obtaining her 
hand were given to Mm both by Charles V. and by Francois 
I. But of this we have no proof whatever, as in all the 
numerous letters of the Duchesse d’Alcngon, no allusion 
is ever made of it. TMs romance long continued a favourite 
legend, and it is <^uite possible that there was some founda- 
tion for it. VarsiUas asserts that Bourbon " ne se mettait 
plus en peine de la reine Eldonore depuis qu’il avoit revu la 
duchesse d’Alengon.” 

The long conferences between the Emperor and the 
Duchess had made no advance towards an agreement ; 
and the duel between these wcU-matched foes was only 
ended by Marguerite's departure for France. The King 

1 t.eiter of B Castidione, December q. 

s Despatch of Di. Xoe to Henry VIII., January *6. State Papers, 
Vol. VI. p. S2I. 
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was in despair and a strange idea occurred to the " Most 
Christian " monarch. He had listened with apparent 
sympathy to the Emperor’s passionate desire to fight against 
the infidel and defend Europe, but now Fran9ois I. actually 
wrote to the young Sultan Solyman suggesting that he 
should help his cause by attackuig the King of Hungary 
(Louis who had married Marie, the sister of Charles V.). 
The answer relumed by the Eastern potentate is a model 
of magnificent assumption. 

“ I, who am the Sultan of Sultans, the Sovereign of 
sovereims, the distributor of crowns to the monarchs of 
the surface of the globe, the shadow of God upon the earth, 
the Sultan and Padishah of . . . (twenty names) and other 
countries which my noble ancestors (may God brighten 
their tombs) conquered, and which my august majesty 
has likewise conquered with my flaming sword . . . you 
who are Francis King of France, you have sent a letter to 
my Porte, refuge of sovereigns. . . ^ 

It is quite possible that this most unwise appeal of the 
French King may have hastened the coming disaster on 
the plain of Mohfics, where the young King of Hungary 
lost his life and his army. But, as we shall see, neither 
Francois nor his mother shrank from any treachery or 
deliberate lying to attain their ends. Wmle Louise was 
doing all in her power to stir up rebellion and opposition 
in Italy to the Emperor, die wrote him the most afEectionate 
letters, asserting that she had refused to listen to his enemies, 
calling him her “ beloved son,” and praying that he will 
address her as “ mother ” ; Charles was not taken in, and 
replied with a cold " Macbme." ® All else having failed, 
the supreme act of deception was arranged between &e 
Regent and her son. Louise sent Chabot de Brion with 
her &ial instructions to the ambassadors at Toledo. As 
Frangois’ pretence of abdication had made no impression 
upon the Emperor, the plan now was to agree to eveiy 
demand, to sign ansdhing required, and to obtain the King s 
freedom at any price. By a thorough change of policy, 

1 “ Marguerite of Austria,” Christopher Hare, p. 393. 

s Mlgnet actually complains of this, as ingratitude on the part of 
rii-rir- V. 
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Francois now urged the ambassadors to yield all that he once 
refused. They were not only to give up all daim to Italy, 
Aragon, Catalonia, and Roussillon, to abandon the suze- 
rainty of Flanders and Artois, to yield Tournay, Mortagne, 
and both the city and county of Arras, but they were even to 
restore the Dndiy of Bourgogne and its dependencies to 
the Empire. Bourbon was to have aU that he had asked 
for, and also his friends. He;not only permitted but com- 
manded all this, freeing his agents from aU responsibility. 

The Emperor was surprised and touched by this complete 
surrender ; he showed the greatest kindness to Iris prisoner, 
and offered to give as a dowry to his sister Eldonore, the 
counties of M4con and Auxerre, as well as the lordship of 
Bar-sur-Seine. Against the insistent advice of his Chan- 
cellor Gattinara, he even consented to set the King free 
before the Duchy of Burgundy was given up, although he 
required the two elder sons of the lung as hostages. The 
treaty was solemnly ratified on January i/j. An altar was 
raised in the King’s chamber, the Archbishop of Embrun 
said Mass, the treaty was read and Frangois I. swore upon 
the Holy Gospels to execute it faithfully ; he then signed 
it, as did the Archbishop de Selve and Chabot de Brion ; 
after which the Emperor also signed, followed by Innnoy, 
Moncada, and the secretary L’Allemand. Then Lannoy 
caEed upon Francois to take his knightly oath ; this he 
did bare-headed, with Iris hand in that of the Viceroy, pro- 
nouncing the following words ; " I, Fran(;ois, Kmg of 
France, give my word to the Emperor Charles. . . . that 
six wedss after I am set at liberty ... I will restore to him 
Burgundy and all the places mentioned in this treaty of 
peace . . . and that if all is not delivered within four 
months, I will return witlrin the power of the Emperor as 
bis prisoner of war. . . 

l^ile this was all sworn in the most solemn and binding 
manner, the King had already decided to keep none of his 
promises. Wo can hardly bdieve that, the day before, he 
had called his ambassadors and declared, after receiving 
a vow of secrecy, that he had no inlention of keeping the 
treaty, and only submitted to necessity I Such was the 
truth and honour of a king ! 
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Fran 9 ois still remained a prisoner at the Alcazar, but he 
was allowed to attend mass in the different churches, and 
to visit convents where the nuns gave him collations. He 
was also allowed to ride in great state, although w^ guarded 
by Alarcon and his men, as far as the bridge of Toledo on 
the Monday to meet the Emperor. They advanced towarefe 
each other, cap in hand, and embraced as if they were the 
dearest friends, and then rode back to Madrid. For the 
next few days they were always seen together, and as 
Frangois I. desired to see his future bride, we are told that 
Bourbon had the honour of bringing her into tiie dty of 
Toledo, with all appearance of friendship. 

On February i6, the two monarchs rode together to IILes- 
cas, halfway between Toledo and Madrid, where El^onore 
had already arrived ; the meeting passed off well with tte 
usual stately courtesies and entertainments. After a few days 
spent in the ^eatest intimacy, the Emperor parted from 
the King of ftance at Torrejon ; he was gomg to Seville 
for his marriage with Isabel of Portugal, while Francois I. 
was returning to Madrid on his way to France and freedom. 
At the last moment, Charles drew the King aside and asked 
him if he would remember his promises ? Again and again 
Francois repeated his assurances. "... I swear to you 
that I will keep all that I have promised, as soon as I reach 
my kingdom ; ” were the last words upon his lips before 
the two princes parted for ever, commending each other 
to God's care. 

The greatest precautions were taken in the journey of 
the French King to the frontier, where he was to be ex- 
changed for his two sons in the midst of the river Bidassoa. 
“ Then the i8th day of March, the King accompanied by 
the Viceroy, Captain d’Alargon and fifty horse, came to 
the shore of the river that &videth the realm of France 
from the kingdom of Spaine, at the same time M. de Lautrec 
with tire King’s children and the like number of horse pre- 
senting themselves on the other side.” ^ The actuM ex- 
change appears to have been made in a barque placed in the 
middle of the river, and as soon as the Dauphin aged eight, 
and his younger brother, had been given mto the care of 
r Old tiatkslatioa of Guicotardisi, pub. x6x8. 
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the Spanish noble ..." the French King leaped out of 
the barque into his boat and being brought to the shore, 
mounted suddenly upon a Turkish horse of a wonderful 
swiftness . . . and runne without stay to St. Jean dc Luz, 
a town of his obedience four leagues from thence ; and 
being there readily relieved with a fresh horse, ho ranne 
with the same swiftness to Bayon, where he was received 
with incredible joy of all the Court." ^ Here he was awaited 
by Louise with a company of lords and ladies who brought 
Mademoiselle Heilly in attendance, and he had a gay time. 
The present was ever enough for his light temperament, 
and he could always forget the most important affairs of 
State to give up his whole soul to the pleasure of the moment. 
Ruled only by his own wishes, hedged in by the supreme 
self-conceit which assured him that " as King he could do 
no wrong," and was raised to a sphere above the common 
laws of honour and morality. Francois I. had no scruple 
whatever with regard to the deliberate, double-dyed 
treachery which he was about to proclaim to the world. 

Meantime the Emperor, after his affectionate parting 
from the King of France, had continued his journey to 
Seville, where the most splendid festivities were prepared 
for his marriage with his beautiful young cousin, Isabel of 
Portugal. Tms alliance had long been desired by his sub- 
jects, and it was welcomed with the greatest enthusiasm. 
Perhaps this was the happiest moment of the young mon- 
arch’s life, which, from his childhood, had been one unbroken 
succession of solemn duties. He was warmly attached to 
his bride, he was more beloved than ever by his people : 
he had made peace with the King of France and, as he 
believed, secured the return of those lost provinces — ^the 
desire of his heart. Now he would have leisure to go into 
Germany and there oppose at once the progress of heresy 
and the aggressions of the Turks. He sent the Duke of 
Brunswick with instructions to the Prince Bishop of Stras- 
burg ; he wrote to his brother Ferdinand on March 26, 
casually mentioning his marriage, " which pleases me 
well," arranging about the coming Diet of Spires where his 
brodier was to preside, and expressing his earnest hope to 
1 Old translation of Guicciardini, put). rdiS. 
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set forth "k la St-Jean," June 24, towards his German 
dominions. 

But this was not to be. Long before Midsummer came 
the dread catastrophe which was probably expected by aJl 
but himself. His royal prisoner, once set free, had first 
delayed, and then positively refused to keep his solemn 
promises, and had d^berately tom up the Treaty of Madrid, 
It was a crushing blow to Charles V., who was at once dis- 
appointed in his dearest hopes and checked in his great 
projects. He was even more deeply wounded in his pride 
than in his position, wliich was serious enough. All his 
plans were overthrown. Instead of crossing the Alps in 
triumph to receive the iron crown of Lombardy, a terrible 
contest was before him. The Italian League, whose forma- 
tion had been checked by the revelations of Pescara, had 
been renewed after his death on November 30, 1526, which 
bad been a most serious loss to the Imperial cause. 

The King of France, summoned agam and again to keep 
his vows, had replied with extraorinary impudence, that 
" he could not be bound by an oath given when he was in 
prison,” and had at last joined in that so-called “ Holy 
League ” signed at Cognac on May Z2, 1526, between the 
Pope, Venice, Florence, the Duke of Milan, and the Kings 
of France and England. By a supreme stroke of duplicity, 
Clement VII. actually commissioned his Nunao in Spain, 
Baldassare Castiglione, to invite the Emperor’s adhesion 
to the League, which Charles indignantly declared was 
” framed for his destruction.” Franfois 1 . tried to justify 
his conduct in a manifesto in which he complained that liis 
vassal, the Due dc Bourbon, had been enticed away from 
him into open rebellion by the promises of the Emjieror. 
To this Charles V. at once replied that “ no promises would 
have had effect upon the soul of that prince, so truly worthy 
of the blood royal to which he belonged. Who indeed had 
caused his revolt but the King who had forced him to it 
by denjdng him the simplest justice in his legitimate rights ? 

” Whose was the greed and cupidity diown by robbing 
the Duke of his estates by an iniquitous law-suit, not held 
before an ordinary tribunal, but bmore men specially chosen. 

, . , He was driven to revolt by persecution and ceaseless 
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threats against his dignity, his honour, his position, his very 
hfe — ^most unworthy means to be used by a suzerain lord. 

“ And it is for these reasons that the Due de Bourbon 
incurr^ no blame by asserting his freedom, and casting off 
ih.e yoke of so intolerable and unjust a subjection ... or 
his life had been sacrificed . . . thus it was the duty and 
the right of Caesar, in open hostUitios, to give the Due de 
Bourbon, his kinsman, the assistance he needed. . . i 

This bold defence of Bourbon clearly shows the high esti- 
mation in which he was held by the calm and thoughtful 
young Emperor. During these anxious months of suspense, 
while there were still hopes of persuading the King of France 
to keep some of his engagements, he remained in Spain and 
appears to have been in the confidence of the Imperial 
council. There was a rumour that he was sent on a secret 
visit to Italy ; this is mentioned by Oviedo and others. In 
any case he received another pledge ol his master's confi- 
dence, by being appointed Captain-General of the army in 
Italy where he was soon to t^ce part in his last and most 
eventful campaign, 

> Answer of Charles V. quoted by Sandoval. From, the Archives of 
Slmancas. 
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Franpois I. repudiates the Treaty of Madiid — ^The " Holy ” 
League, m which the Pope, England, Fiance, Venice, and 
Florence combine against the Emperor — Bouibon under- 
takes the defence of Milan — The Duke of Urbino unex- 
pectedly retires — ^The atadel of Milan yields to Boiu-bon, 
and Duke Fiancosco Sforza retreats to Lodi — ^The Duke of 
Urbmo blockades Milan — The Colonna raid upon Rome. 

The Holy League had lost no time. Clement VII. and 
the Venetians had collected their troops under tihe com- 
mand of Giovanni delle Bande Nere, Guido Rangone, and 
the Duke of Urbino, general of the Venetian army, who 
was soon to be chosen Generalissimo. The great condot- 
tiere Giovanni had been laid up some time from the effects 
of the wound received before Pavia. It had been a cruel 
disappomtment for him to miss the battle, where Fran9ois I. 
always declared that he should never have been taken 
prisoner with the Medici captain by his side. On hfe re- 
covery, finding no work for him amongst the intrigues of 
European pohcy, Giovanni had gone to his favourite refuse, 
Fano near Ancona, where he could command ^e Adriatic, 
and play the part of a pirate agamst purates with his Black 
Ban^. He had never received the lavish pay promised 
by the French King, and had applied in vam to the Regent 
Louise. 

But all changed after the League of Cognac had been 
signed. The Black Bands were m great demand, and 
MachiaveUi foretold that their leader would be the saviour 
of Italy. He was to serve France and the Pope. On June 6 
he received from the Curia 2,500 ducats to raise 2,000 foot- 
soldiers, with orders to reach Piacenza as soon as possible. 
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The Florentine troops had for Ihcir captain, Vitello 
VitcUi, a companion after the Medici’s own heart, but 
Guido Rangone of Bologna always met with open resistance 
and fierce jealousy from him. It was partly carelessness 
on the part of their employers, for both those chiefs assumed 
the title of general, and it was all that Francesco Guicciar- 
dini could do to keep tlie peace between them. 

The combined army had about 20,000 foot-soldiers, 2,000 
men-at-arms, and more than 2,000 light infantry. At 
the beginning of July the camp of the League was formed 
at Marignano. Never had tlie Pope displayed so much 
boldness and resolution ; he no longer showed the weakness 
and vacillation which were so characteristic of him. He 
had " raised his mask ” ; but under the mask, did he show 
his face, or was it indeed only another mask ? When the 
Duke of Sessa, the Emperor’s ambassador, asked Clement 
VII. if he wished to fight against his master, as in that case 
he would go to the Imperial camp, the Pope replied: 
“ You are fee to go or to stay, but when I make war you 
win hear the trumpets.” 

This was all that Giovanni of the Black Bands cared 
for ; he hated tlie life in camp, where his quarrels with other 
captains wore a constant scandal, but when he had the 
chance of a skirmish there was no one like him : he could 
pierce an enemy through and through with his lance, and 
throw him into a ditch, without even stopping his horse. 

Charles V. made one last attempt at disarming his foes. 
He sent Ugo de Moncada to try if he could detach the Pope 
from the League by any concession, but if this failed ho was 
to treat with Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara, and the Colonna. 
He was also to offer terms to the Duke of Milan, but Fran- 
cesco Sforza replied that he could not break with his allies. 
Moncada and the other ambassadors wrote urgent letters 
to the Emperor, imploring him to send tire Due de Bourbon 
into Lombardy, and Laimoy to Naples, as soon as possible, 
for the Imperial army was at present insufficient, unpaid, 
and badly commanded. Meantime negotiations went on 
with the Duke of Ferrara, to whom they had promised the 
possession of Modena and other places ; they had written 
to the Archduke Ferdinand to raise a large company of 
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landskncchte, and send them at once to Italy. Ugo de 
Moncada then went on to the kingdom of Naples, where 
he was to concert with the Colonna. 

The Imperial troops in Milan were commanded by the 
Marquess del Vasto, nephew of Pescara, and Antonio de 
Leyva, and for months they had continued the siege of the 
citadel, which was well supphed with men, ammunition, 
and provisions. Some time before, the populace, worn 
out with military encroacliments, had risen in arms, shutting 
up aU their shops and showing so much determination that 
the Spaniards, between two toes, were compelled to retreat 
as far as San Silvestro. During two months, the insurgent 
citizens defended themselves g^hantly under the command 
of a Milanese gentleman, Messer Pietro de Pusterla,^ but at 
length, when the army of the League was formed, Vasto 
and de Lewa felt that they must regain possession of the 
city, which they treated like a conquered place, although 
pillage was forbidden. 

Muan was m this state of oppression and hatred for 
its rulers when the combined army of the League, having 
taken Lodi, advanced upon it, and the front of the lines 
encamped so near the ramparts that the cantonments of 
the Bl^k Bands was almost within reach of the artillery 
on the city walls. The Duke of Urbino ought to have 
arrived before, but he had waited at Marignano imtil early 
in July for the Swiss, who did not arrive. Most oppor- 
tunely for the Imperial army, it so chanced that the very 
same day, after a most wonderful series of forced marches, 
the Due de Bourbon arrived with his forces. 

Chosen as Captain-general of the army in Italy, he had 
started from Barcelona on June 24 with six ships laden 
with 800 soldiers. The fleet of the League, scattered and 
badly managed, was not able to bar his pass^e. and he 
entered unopposed the harbour of Genoa whiA was not 
defended. After having received from the bankers 100,000 
ducats in payment of the letters of exchange sent by Charles 
V., he had set forth without a moment's delay towards 
Milan , which he entered on the evening of July 5. Here 

1 The account of this spirited levolt was wiitten from day to day by a 
certain Bn«<m8so. See “ Arcdiivio Storieo Itahano," VIII. p. 459. 
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he look command of the whole force, which consisted of 
about 9,000 men, including both Spaniards and Germans, 
and he distributed a portion of their ijay, to encourage them 
for the fighting before them. But his presence alone, with 
his splendid reputation for audacity and success, made him 
a host in himsSf. The task before the gallant general was 
no easy one, for the hosts of the League, who had arrived 
from the south-east, were in number nearly three times as 
great as the soldiers under his command. The city was not 
well fortified, and the suburbs still less so ; while if they were 
taken the place Would assuredly fall into the hands of the 
foe. 

It only needed a bold attack and the position of the 
Imperial army would be desperate, with the citadel firing 
on them from above, and the citizens rising in hatred 
against their oppressors. A perilous retreat towards 
Pavia would be Ikeir only chance, as De Leyva wrote. 
But the Duke of Urbino, with his usual caution and hesita- 
tion, missed the fine opportunity of carrying the city by 
assault. He pointed three cannons at the Porta Roroana, 
he had ladders placed against the walls, and requested his 
men-at-arms to dismount and begin the assault, alwasrs 
a most offensive order for these cavaliers in their heavy 
armour ; so that instead of a vigorous attack, there only 
resulted a weak skirmidi. The Duke Francesco Maria 
then sent some soldiers towards the ditches, but there were 
not enough to make a bold rush to cross them and seize 
the ramparts. As for the three cannons in front of the 
Porta Romana, before they had done any harm the General 
changed his mind about me proposed assault of the gate, 
saying the day was too far advanced. In one or two 
skirmishes about forty men had been killed by the Spanish 
arquebusiers, while many others had been wounded and 
some prisoners had been taken. 

The army of the Duke of Urbino prepared to spend the 
night at the place where it had halted, and that same 
evening six more cannons arrived for ihe Venetians. 
There was also a rumour from spies that the Imperial 
army was engaged in packing up baggage as if for a retreat, 
and hopes rose high for the morrow. But what was the 
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general dismay when, before the night was far advanced, 
there came an order from the Duke of Urbino that the army 
was to retreat at once. He himself saw to the departure 
of the artillery and ammunition and the Venetian troops 
which he commanded, and then sent to the Lieutenant 
of the Pope and the other captains of the League, informing 
them of the decision to whidi he had come, and requesting 
them to follow his example. These officers were astounded 
and tried to point out that everything was in their favour, 
but the Duke replied in his usual obstinate way that he 
was in command, and that he would not compromise the 
safety of his army by even waiting until the morrow, as in 
their dangerous position they would be destroyed by the 
cannons which the Spaniards would place upon the ram- 
parts during the night. Finding him quite determined, 
the generals of the League most unwillingly yielded, with 
the exception of the fiery Giovanni dei Medici, who refused 
to take part in this shameful nocturnal flight. He boldly 
declared that, with his Black Bands, who composed the 
Papal infantry, he would wait until broad daylight ; 
which he did, slowly and defiantly retiring in full view of 
the enemy and without the loss of a single man. The 
besieged were far too delighted to fire a single shot at the 
army which gave up the attack in this amazing fadiion. 

The Duke of Urbino had made his way back; to Marig- 
nano, amidst the murmurs and contempt of his soldiers, 
who said of him in ridicule : " Veni, vidi, When 

Clement VII. heard of this adventure he was CTeatly 
troubled, and even suspected that there was hidden 
treachery, and that Francesco Maria might have received 
some secret order from Venice. 

The Imperial army in Milan made the most of this un- 
expected leisure to thoroughly fortify the suburbs, repair 
the walls, and man the battlements, while at the same 
time they disarmed the citizens, and even turned out of 
the city aU those who seemed most dangerous to their 
cause. In their distress, the chief men of the city made 
a pitiful appeal to the Due de Bourbon, whom they addressed 
as their only hope and the future lord of the duchy, assuring 
him that his demency and generosity would win tbeir hearts 
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and make them in the days to come his faithful subjects. 
He replied most kindly to the appeal, and said that he 
desired nothing more than to relieve their anxiety and 
redress their wrongs. He pointed out that the cruelty 
from which they had suffered was altogether contrary to 
the Emperor's wishes, and had been caused in a measure 
by the licence of war and the need of money by the soldiers, 
who had not received their pay. He told them that he 
had brought some money with him, but unfortunately not 
enough to satisfy the troops, and that if the inhabitants 
would subscribe 30,000 ducats towards their payments for 
one month, he would move them into a camp outside the 
city. 

Although this was a very large sum, the citizens did their 
best to collect a portion, and a number of the soldiers were 
encamped outside the walls ; but unfortunately the suffer- 
ings of the people still continued, for the other captains, 
in their intense jealousy of Bourbon, would make no effort 
to keep his promises of moderation and fair treatment, 
and thus add to his popularity. There was a great want 
of provisions, and the surrounding country was ravaged 
by the army of the League, while within the citadel the 
situation was now becoming quite desperate. They were 
so reduced by famine that on the night of the i6th of July 
the garrison sent away more than tliree hundred " useless 
mouths,” soldiers as wcU as women and children. 
Although the sentinel gave the alarm at tlie first soimd, 
they met with no opposition, and were able to effect their 
escape under cover of an entrenchment, about six feet high, 
whidi protected the approach to the open country. The 
fugitives reached Marignano in safety, where the army was 
encamped, and the Duke of Urbino, who had now received 
Ms expected contingent of more than 5,000 Swiss, could 
not refuse to attempt once more the relief of the citadel, 
where the garrison were now reduced to such terrible 
extremity. It was therefore unanimously decided that 
the army should mardi straight to the atadd, that the 
churches of San-Gregorio and of Sant' Angelo should be 
seized, and that the united troops should encamp under 
the Wflll® of 
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Thus, ten days after that futile retreat, the aimy of the 
League once more retraced its steps on July 22, and this 
time Francesco Maria decided to stop at a place called 
Ambra, between the Abbey of Casaretto and the river of 
the Ambro. But once established there he chained his 
mind again, and placed one end of his camp against the 
abbey and the other farther down the river, stretching out 
to the right. The position was fairly strong, and the 
Duke preferred it “ because being nearer the citadel they 
would be less exposed to the insults of the town, and more 
free to turn any side they wished ; besides, in giving the 
alarm to the enemy from different sides, they womd compel 
them to multiply their guards, which would fatigue them 
very much, considering the sm^ number of their troops." 

On the same day a detachment marched against Monza, 
which promptly surrendered on favourable terms ; but the 
dtadcl, which stood out, was battered into submission the 
next day. Once more titere were long discussions in the 
camp of the League, and the Duke of Urbino argued that 
he really did not think it was possible to save the citadel 
of Milan. They were still disputing on tlie subject when 
news arrived that the garrison was about to surrender. 
Without finding out if the rumoinr was true, the Duke ex- 
pressed his satisfaction, saying that now, thanks to his 
prudence, the army of the League remained safe and sound 
mstead of being (fragged into a risky adventure I While 
he was making mese absurd remarks, the loss of the citadel 
was definitely confirmed. 

This is what had happened. When the army had so 
abruptly retreated by night. Bourbon sent a herald-at- 
arms to the Duke Francesco Sforza, to salute him with all 
honour and offer him the most favourable conditions. 
In that hour of despair, when he felt himself forsaken, 
Sforza, who was almost reduced to starvation, was at length 
willing to begin negotiations. He signed on July 24 a 
treaty by whaefr, without any prejudice to his rights, he 
placed the dtadd of Milan in the hands of the Emperor’s 
representative ; he had the ri^ht to pass out freely with 
all his garrison and to retire into the town of Como, of 
whidh he diould have the government and the revenues. 
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which would be made vp to the amount of 30,000 ducats 
a year. If he do.sired, Sforza should have safe-conduct to 
the presence of Charles V. ; his troops then in the citadel 
shoidd receive their pay until the day of the capitulation, 
amounting to a sum of 20,000 ducats. These most ad- 
vantageous conditions were readily granted by Bourbon, 
who was not at all sure that the Duke of Urbino might not 
appear at any moment, and was in haste to take possession. 
Sforza and the garrison left the nejcl morning and were 
conducted with a strong escort to the camp of the Con- 
federates ; he remained there all day, and then went on to 
Como. Here he found that the enemy had not removed 
their garrison, as that was not in the agreement ; and ho 
thought it wiser to establish himself in Lodi, which was 
given over to him by the Duke of Urbino, and he now 
definitely joined the Holy League. 

It appears to have dawned upon the Duke of Urbino 
that he had committed a great mistake in losing tiie 
dtadd of Milan by his hesitation and delay, for he offered 
to give up the supreme command, and it required all the 
influence of the Pope to induce him not to abandon his 
position. He now turned round completely, and having 
d^ned to take the city of Milan by assault when all com- 
bined to make it possible, he now resolved to sit down 
quietly before the walls and reduce it by famine, which he 
felt sure he could accomplish in three months or less ; 
an immediate siege seemed to him useless and dangerous. 
In vain it was pointed out to Mm that the blockade would 
only be possible if the Imperial side received no reinforce- 
ments from Germany; he replied that “he Imcw the 
vivacity of the Due de Bourbon, and that lie was sure to 
risk something, therefore it was better not to move until 
tins opportunity for a victory should occur.” 

We Icam from a letter of Bomrbon to the Emperor, of 
July 25, 1526, that he gave the command of thw strong 
citadel of Milan to ha old friend Tansannes, one of the 
gentlemen of Ms dominions in the Bourbonnais, who had 
joined Ms revolt and followed Mm in his flight. Wo are con- 
stantly renoinded of Ihc unfailing gratitude which Charles 
de Bourbon showed towards ell hi® faithful adherents. 
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In every one of his memoirs about the restoration of his 
own estates, he mentions his friends by name, and insists 
upon their rights and property being restored to them. 

The Italian members of the League were greatly troubled 
at receiving none of the assistance promised by the King 
of France, who was, in truth, more interested in its success 
than any one else. But he had neither sent the gallejre 
which were to blockade the harbour of Genoa, governed 
by the Doge Hieronimo Adorno, a staunch supporter of the 
Emperor, nor had he sent across the Alps the 500 men-at- 
arms and 4,000 foot-soldiers who, under the Marquis de 
Ssduces, were to have joined the Confederates' army ; nor 
had he supplied the promised money which was to have 
paid for Swiss levies. The Pope and his other allies were 
both irritated and alarmed by the long delay of Fran9ois L 
to fulfil his engagements. " If the French do not help us 
... we shall either be defeated or come to an agreement, 
which will amount to the same thing ...” wrote Giberti, 
the Pope's minister, in despair. The Bishop of Bayeux, 
the French ambassador at Venice, was still more urgent. 
He ventured to write to his master : " The delays of Your 
Majesty, which cause so much suspicion to the confederates, 
will cause the Pope and this Most Serene Republic to lose 
courage. They will repent that they have advanced so 
far, seeing that they receive nothing which was promised 
to them. It seems strange that, this League having been 
concluded tor two months, France has done nothing. . . . 
AH things depend upon the beginning. This is not the way. 
Sire, to follow for lowering the power of the Emperor, but 
rather to make him much greater than he is already.'' ^ 
Did the King remember these prophetic words later ? He 
was at the time engaged in another piece of treachery, 
seeking to make terms for himself with Charles V. 

StUl the army of the League was carrying on the campmgn 
in Northern Italy. At the beginning of August the Duke 
of Urbino set out to besiege Cremona with the Venetian 
forces, while he left the Papal troops at Maiignano to keep 
guard on Milan. Here Giovanni dei Medici had full scope 
for those astounding skirmishes which no enemies could 
I Of a2nd Inly. " Lettere di Piindpi.”' 
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resist, and which covered his famous Black Bands with 
glory. The camp of those days was a lively place, and the 
son of Catarina Sforza took his fuU share in all the incessant 
brawling amongst the condottieri and the subsequent 
feasting in token of reconciliation. We have a full account 
of one of these stupendous banejuets, with five services of 
forty dishes ; four ways of cooking partridges, three kinds 
of pheasant, wild boar, peacocks, bustards, ducks smothered 
in macaroni . . . where the gentlemen were so cheered 
by the wines from Lombardy, from Piedmont, Tuscany, 
and Sicily, on that Saturday night when the camp was a 
brilliant display of torches, that they amused themselves 
by hurling stones at every tent not lighted up. 

Bandello tells of a delightful adventure during this 
dreary siege oi Milan. Early in August, Florence sent 
hither Nicolas Macchiavelli, to his great delight, for nothing 
pleased him better than to pose as an ambassador. He 
arrived at the besieging camp with his head full of theories 
and strategies of war ; quite ready to teaeh these soldiers 
the “ Art of War,’’ on whidi he had written so learned a 
book. He and Giovanni were excellent friends, both 
Tuscans, who could chafi each other in their familiar 
dialect ; while Nicolas the statesman had often been useful in 
obtaining pay for the impecunious condottiere. One day 
this " most ingenious Messire Macchiavelli seems to have 
obtained permission to manoeuvre 3,000 foot-soldiers 
according to the rules which he had laid down.” " That 
day,” says Bandello, " he kept us all for two hours in a 
blazing sunshine, but he could do nothing with the men. 
Yet all the time he talked so well and so clearly, pointing 
out that the thing was so extraordinarily easy, that, 
ignorant as I am, I felt quite siire that I could place that 
infantry in battle order.” 

At length Giovanni delle Bande Nere lost patience and 
cried : “Bandello, I am going to put an end to this tedious 
business that we may go and have our dinner.” There- 
upon he ordered the discomfited Messire Nicolas to retire 
and let him do the work ; when, as quick as lightning, by 
the help of his drums, he moved the troops in a variety of 
different ways and combinations, to the extreme admiration 
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of the spectators. Macchiavelli took his fiasco very well, 
and at the evening feast exclaimed with a laugh that 
“ he quite believed they would still have been out there 
with the men if His Grace had not settled the business.” 

Yet this rough Giovanni could show the most lefined 
courtesy in his behaviour towards his fellow-countrymen 
who, in that disastrous war, happened to be on the other 
side. Wlien the Marquess del Vasto was ill with fever 
and longed for the fresh pomegranates of Lombardy, the 
Medici sent a man with a safe-conduct to Brianza, and later 
a trumpeter as far as Bergamo, "to get more.” There 
were tournaments in which besieged and besiegers joined, 
and Giovanni could not resist sending de Leyva a stinging 
announcement of the fall of Cremona. But he was paid 
back in kind by this letter ; " Illustrious Lord. The other 
day your Grace sent me word of the fall of Cremona, for 
which I thank you. Allow me to pay you back with the 
news from Rome. You will understand this exchange. 
. . . Je me recommande . . and Leyva signed with 
his own hand and a Spanish flourish. 

We must leave these humours of the camp to turn to 
the " news from Rome,” which were indeed amongst the 
stem realities of this terrible war. When Ugo de Moncada 
found that he could not induce the Pope to brealc off his 
alliance with the French King, he met the Colonna family, 
who were in open hostility to Clement VIT. They took 
possession of Agnani, and were a constant menace to Rome, 
so that the Pope welcomed the offer of Moncada to arrange 
terms of peace with them. These were signed on August aa, 
but only a month after this deceptive rieaty the Colonna 
raised 8,000 peasants in their dominions, and marched 
against the eternal dty, which they entered by tho Lateran 
gate. Qement VII. was completely taken by surprae, for 
he had disbanded most of his soldiers from motives of 
economy. His first idea was to clothe himself in his ponti- 
fical robes, seat himself in the Apostolic chair, and await 
his foes, as Pope Boniface VIII. had received another 
Colonna two centuries before. But wiser counsels pre- 
vailed, and he fled with most of his cardinals to the fortress 
of Sant’ Angelo. The Colonna followers at once broke into 
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the Palace ol Vatican, pilLigcd it thoroughly and carried 
oli the gold and silver plate from Ihc altars of St. Peter's. 
They also .sacked some of the cardinals’ houses, Clement 
VII. ill terror .sent loi Moncada, and promised to withdraw 
from the League ; to call back Ins troops from before Milan 
and the galleys he had sent to Genoa. lie also swore to 
pardon the Colonna ; and as guarantees of his word he gave 
as hostagc-s Filippo Strozzi and a young Salviati, both his 
kinsmen, whom he found very useful for such purposscs. 

Even Bourbon’s worst enemies exonerate him from all 
knowledge of this unworthy raid. He wrote to the Em- 

E cror : "... You will see that Don Ugo has made peace 
etween the Pope and the Colonna, but whether this is 
good or evil for your cause I leave your Majesty to con- 
sider. . . .’’ When once the peril was over, Clement 
made no scruple of brealdng his word. He did not recall 
Giovanni dei Medici from the camp before Milan, knowing 
that the army would be lost without this valiant condot- 
tiere, who kept the enemy occupied with his constant 
dashing skirmishes, who saw to everything; arranged 
each attack, cliosc the gunpowder from specimens brought 
to him, and was the very life of the army. Clement VH. 
pretended thal his nephew and the Black Bands, number- 
ing 4,000, were in the pay of FranQois I. The Pope con- 
tinued to pay the Swiss and a number of loot-soldiers, 
men-at-arms, and light cavalry in Piacenza. He sent in- 
deed for some of his troops, but when they arrived he pro- 
ceeded to storm all the castles of the Colonna, and carry 
ruin and desolation amongst thdr helpless peasantiy. 

Casliglione tells us that it was witii a feeling of horror 
and dismay tliat the Emperor heard of the raid of the 
Colonna and the pillage of the Vatican. In any case 
Moncada had advised his master to say so. But distressing 
as this might he to his pious mind, it was half forgotten in 
the terrible disaster which had overwhelmed all Christendom 
when, on August 20, 1526, King Louis of Hunga^ and 
his whole army were slain on the fatal field of Mohics. 
Surely now, thought Charles V., the Pope and the Christian 
Kings would combine against the Infidel, from whom all 
Christendom was in deadly peril ? 
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We wonder whether Francois I. remembered that ill- 
judged letter of his, praying the Sultan to help him by 
invading Hungary ? He cratainly had also written him 
another most friendly letter on his return to France.^ 
The Pope could express the most noble and pious sentiments, 
but he cared for nothing but his personal triumph ; only 
the Emperor was in deadly earnest about the proposed 
crusade against the Turk, and he had already, with immense 
difficulty, sent some troops to help his brother-in-law, but 
they arrived too late, when the fatal stroke had fallen. 
His widowed sister, Queen Marie of Hungary, made despair- 
ing appeal to him, and his brother Ferdinand, whose wife, 
Anne, was sister of the unfortunate Louis, and who had now 
the first claim to the throne of Hungary. The magnitude 
of the need for help of that frontier kingdom, the bulwark 
of Europe, was so groat at the moment, that aU else sank 
into insignificance before it. 

1 “ Captivitfi.’* No. 257. 
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The Dtic de Bourbon shut up in Milan, bosieued by the army 
of the Le^ue — Cremona taken — ^The landskncchte of 
Georg von hrundaberg cross the Alps and enter Italy — 
Death of Giovanni " Delle Bande Nerc ” — Bourbon joins 
von Frundsberg, and together they cross Lombardy — ^Dis- 
may of Clement VII. — ^Ho makes a meaty with the Emperor, 
only to break it at tlic first opportunity. 

Amongst the sovereigns of Europe, Charles V., the young 
Emperor of twenty-six, was the only one who kept his 
steady course, undismayed by disaster, never elated by 
success. Those long years of careful training in his child- 
hood by the noble-minded Marguerite, his aunt, had 
strengthened his judgment and made him master of his 
passions ; while he had acquired habits of careful study 
and assiduous attention to his duties which were invaluable 
to him as a great ruler. The Venetian ambassador, Con- 
tarini, describes him at this time as " of a serious character, 
very religious, with an ardent love of justice, a stranger 
to the light pleasures common to men of his age, giving 
himself rarely the distraction of the chase, although a 
splendid athlete, the equal of any of his nobles in joust or 
tournament. He was constantly occupied in the govern- 
ment of his immense dominions and the management of 
his affairs. He delights in negotiations and in presiding 
at his Councils, In this he is most assiduous and spends 
most of his time.” ^ 

We can well understand that such a man would never 
forgive Fran9ois I. for his perjured Ireadicry in breaking 
his solemn word and treaty ; indeed, so bitter was the 

1 Relazlone di Gasparo Coataiini. 
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Emperoi against the King of Franco that he actually sug- 
gested to Casliglionc that he should be his second in a duel 
between the two sovereigns, in which he believed that “ God 
would show His justice, without exposing so many Chris- 
tians to death.” Charles V. had already shown his indigna- 
tion against the Pope for his constant intrigues and deceit 
by a letter full of stern condemnation which he caused to 
be published throughout his dominions, and in which he 
threatened to summon a General Council to bnng Clement 
VII. to judgment for his grievous misdeeds. He reminded 
the Pope that it was by his help that ho had gained this 
high dmnity. He accused him of his treachery in joining 
the “ Holy ” League, and wound up by calling upon 
Clement VII. to join him in working together for the good 
of Christendom, “ in expelling the Barbarians and putting 
an end to sects and errors.” 

We know how vain and futile was this appeal. War to 
the death was declared against him, and the Emperor took 
up the challenge with his usual thoroughness. He neglected 
nothing that would hinder the progress of that hateful 
League, which he sought to defeat by the force of arms as 
well as to dissolve it % negotiation. He equipped a fleet 
on the Spanish coast, of some war-ships and many trans- 
port vessels, which were to convoy about 10,000 Spanish 
and German soldiers, commanded by Lannoy and by 
Alargon, the faithful guardian for so many months of his 
royal prisoner. The Emperor ordered an immediate levy 
in Germany of a great number of landsknechte, pressing 
his brother Ferdinand to send them to Lombardy as soon 
as possible under the command of the veteran condottiere, 
Georg Frundsberg. In the way of diplomacy, he encour- 
aged a visit of the ambassador of Francois I., not so much 
with the idea of agreeing to his secret oners, but to raise the 
suspicions of the Pope and the Venetians. Charles explains 
this in one of his constant letters to the Due de Boiubon, 
whom he also asks to help him in his endeavour to win 
over Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara, to the Imperial side. This 
crafty prince had already changed his policy several times, 
and had played a game of duplicity with Pope Clement, 
who had taken the meanest advantage of him. In his 
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rape, Alfonso had been on the point of conniving at the secret 
poisoning of this unworthy successor of St. Peter, and had 
only been restrained by the outspoken horror of the honest 
Chevalier Bayard.^ Still his deadly hatred remained un- 
changed, and this had very important results later, when he 
had joined the Imperial cause. 

Meanwhile Bourbon remained shut up in the city of 
Milan, with its inhabitants on the point of revolt, his 
soldiers dying around him in the malarious atmosphere (as 
he writes to the Emperor, " during the last month there 
have been quite 3,000 of your men laid up witli sick- 
ness . . eating out his heart with the enforced compara- 
tive inaction, and sadly brooding over his wrongs. The 
money ho had received from Spain was not enough to 
pay his soldiers, who were reduced to terrible extremities, 
for, in point of fact, the resources of Charles V. were quite 
insufficient to meet the claims of his vast possessions. 
Like his grandfather Maximilian, he was always in real 
distress for ready money. We cannot conceive a more 
wretched position than that of Charles de Bourbon at this 
time, ’and if the faults attributed to him by his enemies 
had been tenfold as great, he assuredly did ample penance 
for them in those long months of misery in the beleaguered 
city, which, by a touch of irony, was his by deed of gift. 

Outside the walls, the only leader worthy to compare 
with him, hated this tedious si^p almost as much as 
Bourbon did. Giovanni dei Medid, left in charge of the 
camp while the Duke of Urbino attacked Cremona, was 
even growing sick of the objectless skirmishes, and had only 
one word on his lips : " Let me depart.” But it was quite 
impossible to spare him, and his departure was diecked 
by the most urgent entreaties. The Pope gave him the 
long-desired Fano, Guiedardini saw that he had his pay, 
sent the Aretino to pacify him, and praised him to the skies — 
this captain who was alwa3?s calling out his men, arming 
them, training them, and keeping them in the utmost 
efficiency. He was the only hope of the Pope, to owose 
those terrible landsknedite who already threatened Italy 
from afar, and to protect Rome and Tuscany. With clear 

I “ I,e Laval Servlteur." 
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insight, Guicciardini wished to arrest that awful torrent, 
about to cross the mountains, to ravage and lay waste, but 
it must be checked in time, and its force must be broken 
at the very frontier of Italy, or at least at the 6rst great 
natiural obstacle, such as the liver Po. Who so capable of 
doing this as the dauntless Giovanni leading lus Black 
Bands, who would follow him anywhere, but were lost 
without him ? 

When Cremona was taken on September the Medici 
captain fuUy expected that the Duke of Urbino would at 
once attack Milan and take it by assault with his victorious 
army, which consisted of about ao,ooo foot-soldiers and 
3,000 cavalry. Gieat was his disappointment and that of 
the other leaders when the Genermissimo suffered three 
weeks to pass without any action, and then simply con- 
tinued his timid plan ot blockade, with the full knowledge 
that Bourbon was awaiting reinforcements from Spam 
and from Germany. The Imperial fleet set sail from 
Carthagena on October 24, manned with more than 9,000 
soldiers, and sailed towards Naples. On the way it was 
attacked by Andrea Doria and his galleys, and only saved 
by a tempest which caused the enemies to drift asunder. 
Lannoy did not risk another encounter but hurried on to 
the port of Gaeta, where he was able to disembark the troops 
without loss on December i. 

Bourbon was still writing the most urgent letters to 
hasten the coming of Frundsberg, and in his letter to Charles 
V, of October 6, we see that Ins spirit has Idndlcd at the 
thought of action. “ When this hdp arrives, I hope, by 
the grace of God, to cure your enemies of making wai’ upon 
your Majesty by gaining such a victory as wJl be a perpetual 
settlement of your dominions." 

The Emperor had already sent 50,000 ducats to Frmids- 
berg by way of Flanders ; and Bourbon, at a great sacrifice, 
sent him another 36,000 to reach him by the Tyrolese Alps. 
The German leader was to bring 12,000 or 13,000 lands- 
Imechte from Swabia, Franconia, Bavaria, and the Tyrol ; 
while amongst them, we are told, there were 4,000 fanatics 
who served without pay in a kind of reli^ous crusade 
against the Pope. Georg Frundsberg himself, according 
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to the legend, was supposed to have a gold chain on his 
saddle with which to strangle the hated foe of the 
Lutherans. He set forth on his journey towards the end 
of October, and readied the Alps early in November. Like 
another Hannibal, the German condottiere led his army 
across the mountains amid all their wintry terrois. We 
need another Livy to chronicle the steep and difficult 
ascent, by unfrequented passes, of the stalwart host, 
encumbered with their long pikes and heavy two-handed 
swords; their baggage and provisions. Through perils 
from falling stones and avalanches, across the pathless 
expanse of untrodden snow with hidden glaciers and 
treacherous crevasses, they too reached the icy summit, 
" cold and worn and discouraged,” and needed all their 
leader’s glowing promises to remember that before (hem, 
beyond the mist and blinding snow, would lie their " way 
to Rome.” 

At length the mountains were crossed,^ the descent was 
made between the Lago di Garda and the Lago di Ladro 
into the val di Sabbia, and on November 21, Frundsbeig 
and his landslcnechte reached Castiglione deUe Stivere, 
between Brescia and Mantua. They were now in the 
dominions of the young Marquis Frcderico, the worlliy son 
of the diplomatic Isabella d’EsLe, who was more than 
satisfied to play a neutral part, as at once Gonfalonierc of 
the Pope and Feudatory of the Emperor. Tire German 
troops were thus divided from their eMloycr, the Due de 
Boiurbon at Milan, by a country difficult to cross and 
intersected by many rivers swollen witli the wint^ rains, 
and impossible to ford. Now, if ever, was the Dulce of 
Urbino^ opportxmity to prevent the junction of tlie two 
portions of the Imperial army. Having given up the 
bloclcade of Milan when he heard of Frundsberg’s approach, 
he was now encamped on the banlcs of the Adda, barring the 
way with the whole of his forces. It was a critical moment 
and, as usual, the Duke failed from over-caution, and 
made the one fatal mistake. He divided his army, which 
would have been powerful enough to overwhdm the Ger- 
man foot-soldiers, as not only being double their number, 

1 A u}on{J] tator than Hannibal had passed over the Alps ot Savoy. 
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he had also the advantage of arquebusiers, men-at-arms, 
and light cavalry. He left the Marquis of Saluccs in the 
fortified camp on the Adda with half his troops, and with 
the remainder, including Giovanni dci Medici and his Black 
Bands, he set forth on November 19 to meet the coming 
landslcnechte — ^not with any idea of boldly fighting them, 
but in order to harass their movements and interfere with 
their supplies. Francesco Maria thus weakened his army 
by division, at the time when Bourbon sought to strengthen 
ms by concentration. 

The serried bands of Georg Frundsberg were thus able 
to march on unmolested towards Governolo, on the Po, 
and were stretcliing out to reach the bridge of Borgoforte, 
the great strategic point of all these wars. They had made 
an urgent demand for artillery from the Duke of Ferrara, 
who sent them by river four falconets (breach-loading 
cannons, turning on a pivot), with shot weighing thirty or 
forty pounds. The Duke of Urbino had followed them 
here, at a safe distance, but Giovanni delle Bande Nere, 
true to his usual tactics, boldly advanced and attacked the 
enemy’s rear-guard, feeling sure of success in the open 
county, and believing that they had no artillery. The 
skirmish was apparently successful, and Giovanni was 
turning his horse to retreat, when he was struck in the leg 
by a heavy shot, well aimed from a falconet hidden behind 
an entrcncliment. The general tendency of the day was 
to malm the armour lighter, and as a result the greaves 
often covered only the front of the leg completely, while 
the cuisses (armour round the lower tmgh) were hollowed 
out at the back. The crushing blow was so terrible that 
the wounded man could not be moved at once even to his 
own lodging in camp, and it was icy, piercing weather on 
these Mantuan marges. They sent in haste for the 
Jewish doctor, Abraham, who had tended Giovanni after 
his wound at Pavia, and who caused him to be carried on a 
litter — ^through eight weary miles of drizzling snow, benwth 
a black funereal sky — ^to Mantua. There he was received 
in the palace of his old friend Luigi Gonzaga, and Pietro 
Axetino hastily joined him. The patient’s condition was 
SO dangerous, and the confused wound in such a fearful 
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state, full of fragments of steel and broken bones . . . 
that the surgeons in despair declared that amputation was 
the only chance. 

When this was broken to him by Arctino, he replied : 
“ Do it quickly,” as calmly as if he had been riding at the 
head of his troop. Tlie instruments were brought in. 
Abraham asked lor ten or twelve persons to hold the 
patient during the operation. . . . Giovanni of the Black 
Bands heard him and smiled : “ Twenty could not hold me,” 
said he. He placed himself as directed, took the candle in 
his hand, and held it to light the surgeon’s operation. . . . 

The night passed weU, but in the early morning he was 
taken with violent pains, and soon grew so much worse 
that he felt it time to make his will. The formal, elaborate 
document is now before me ; pages of pompous Latin, with 
a few lines of Italian in the midfie, probably his own words 
(all that had real meaning), " that his impulsive devoted 
wife Maria Salviati should be the sole guardian of the 
precious young son Cosimo.'- . . 

Making his will seems to have given a n^ve satisfaction 
to this destitute Prince of a noble house, who of his great 
heritage had now little to leave behind him save debts and 
the uidulfilled promises of the faithless Clement VII., his 
uncle. After this came his confession. The dying con- 
dottiere said to the priest ; ” My father, I have foUowcd the 
profession of arms and I have lived a soldier's life. . . . 
If it were not forbidden, I would confes.s in the presence of 
all, for I have never done an3d:hing unwortliy of myself.” 

As the night passed on he grew worse, and received the 
last rites of the Church. The end was at hand, but he found 
strength to say ; ”1 will not die in the midst of tlicsc 
plasters," and was lilted to a camp bed where he fell 
asleep, to wake no more. He died on November 29, 1526, 
at the age of twenty-eight, after a crowded life of adventure 
and fighting. The loss of this great warrior was a serious 
blow to the League, and it seemed to the Italians the ruin 
of tlieir hopes. 

Tlie cautious Duke of Urbino took advantage of this 
disaster to remain quietly in Mantua, under the pretext 
I To be one day Giand Duka of fOLorenoe, 
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tliat he was awailmg orders from Venice. He made no 
further attempt even to follow the landsknechte, who 
crossed the I’o unmolested at Ostia, and moved on towards 
Piacenza. They met with no oilier obstacles on their way 
than swollen tonents, for they had to cross the Secchia, 
the Enza, the Parma, and the Taro before they reached, 
ill the middle of December, Fiorcnzuola d’Adda, where they 
encamped, to await the coming of the Imperial troops from 
Milan. 

Notwithstanding all his impatience for the coming of 
Frundsberg, it was nearly two months later before the 
Due de Bourbon was able to join him. The various sums 
received from the Emperor liad left his soldiers’ pay so 
much in arrear thal they refused to move from Milan 
without receiving their money. In this difficult position 
Bourbon was compelled to extract the last penny, “ jusqu’au 
sang," from the inhabitants of the city, and also obtained 
by threats 20,000 ducats from Morone, a prisoner at Trezzo, 
as the price of his pardon. Even this was not enough, 
and the Due do Bourtoii, the Marquess del Vasto, Antonio 
de Leyva, and other captains pawned their jewels, their 
rings and gold chains to make up another 20,000 ducats 
for the solmcrs' payment.’- Then at length, on January 2, 
he was able to set forth from Miliui, leaving de Lc5wa in 
command to protect the place with 2,000 foot-soldiers 
and 1,500 Italians. Bourbon was joined at Pavia, where 
he stayed for a week, by Philibert de Chfdon, Prince of 
Orange, who, in his fierce indignation at the broken promises 
of Francois L, had come to offer himself as a volunteer in 
the service of the Emperor. 

We can understand how the two young princes were 
drawn to eadi otlicr by the same disappointed hopes and 
the same cruel wrongs. When the King of France broke 
his solemn oath and repudiated the Treaty of Madrid, Which 
had secured his freedom, he had betrayed alike tlie Due de 
Bourbon and the Prince of Orange, whom he had sworn to 
pardon and reinstate hi their dominions. What memories 
must that battle-field of Pavia have recalled to them 
When their common enemy was at their mercy I Can we 
1 letter from Bourbon to Charles V. on February 8, 1537, 
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wonder at their undying haired and insatiable longing 
for vengeance against the treacherous King who had be- 
trayed them ? 

It was not until February q that the army of the Due 
de Bourbon at last crossed the Trebbia^ and joined the 
landsknechte. Possibly he delayed in the hope of receiving 
money from .the Emperor, for at that time 100,000 crowns 
were already due to Frundsberg’s levies, while there was 
nothing in hand to pay for maintaining so large an army 
in the field. It often seems as though the princes of that 
day, who were so free in their orders for foreign mercenaries, 
were quite incapable of doing the simplest sum in mul- 
tiplication. Had they any idea oi the enormous amount 
required not merely for the daily pay of a soldier, but for 
the expense of his living ? And when this accumulated for 
many weeks and months, how did they expect to provide 
the immense sum, without which these soldiers of fortune 
would decline to fight or return home ? 

All great generals, like Bourbon, had a very clear view 
of this, and had the Emperor been in a position to send the 
amount for which he was responsible, the end of this story 
might have been very different. As Charles de Bourbon 
wrote to him in despair ; “ As for we others, we can only 
place our life at your service." He did all that man 
could do. 

With the design of invading central Italy he set the 
army in order. The command of the van-guard was given 
to the Prince of Orange, with the light cavalry and the men- 
at-arms. The Marquess of Vasto led the Spanish infantry 
of which he was the Captain-general ; Georg von Frunds- 
berg was at the head of his formidable lanc&knechte, and 
young Fernando Gonzago, the youngest son of Isabella 
d'Este, had a company ot Italian soldiers under his com- 
mand. There was a ^irmish before Piacenza, which tlie 
Marquess de Saluces protected, and where the Duke of 
Orange had a narrow escape, as his horse was lolled, and 
in the mfilfe he lost the plumes on his hclmot. The Im- 
perial army then moved on to San Giovanni, where it en- 
camped, to be within reach of the Duke of Ferrara, who 

1 The ancaeat Tievla, memorable for the viotory of Hannibal, aiS b.c. 
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promised Bourbon provision, ammunition, and money, 
and in his deep hatred of Qement VII. strongly urged an 
attack on Florence and Rome. 

ITie Duke of Urbino encamped with p^t of the troops 
of the League at Casal-Maggiore, near Bologna, carrjdng 
out his usual tactics of awaiting events. 

Meantime the Pope v?as watdiing from afar, " in anxious 
thought, the storm seen to gather in tlie narrowing and 
lowering horizon.” When the sturdy Germans crossed the 
Alps under their leader, he trembled for the safe^ of the 
dominions of the Church and of the State of laorence, 
almost as dear to him, and hrom this time he was destined 
to waver between the Emperor and the League, seek help 
from one side and negotiate with the other, until, “by a 
series of treaties, treadieries, and tergiversations, he would 
deprive himself of every friend and exasperate every 
foe.” ^ In his alarm he scarcely Itnew which way to turn. 
He wrote for fresh subsidies to Henry VIII., and appealed 
in the strongest terms to Franfois I. for immediate and 
substantial help. His capable Nuncio, Acciaiuoli, thus 
wrote to the Most Christian Kmg : " If Your Majesty does 
not now use all the might of France, all your soul, and all 
your courage for our common safety, Italy will soon be 
subject to the dominion of the Emperor, your sons will 
remain in prison all their life. . . . To-day Italy is reduced 
to such a condition that she can no longer resist alone 
against such a formidable invasion. . . . The coming of 
the landsknechte across the Po, tire death of the Seigneur 
Giovanni dei Medici, the arrival of the Viceroy wifi the 
Spaniards ; all these are mortal blows for the Pope and 
Florence. ...” He implored the King to send 100,000 
crowns at once, to raise a Swiss contingent, and if peace 
were not made, to come himsdf to Italy with all his army. 
. . . “The safety of Italy and of the world are in your 
hands ... if we remain free, the honour and glory will 
be to your Majesty. . . ." 

Franfois I. perfectly understood the situation, and he 
lost no time in promising ail that was asked ; be would 
certainly send large sums of money, and order a levy of 
^ T. Addington Symonds. 
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10,000 Swiss. Having settled this one minute, he forgot 
all about it the next, and with his usual frivolity the 
King gaily made arrangements for a splendid hunting 
party in Champagne, to which all the great lords of his 
Court were invited and also the members of his Council. 
He was passionately fond of the chase, and liked to do 
things on a grand scale : this expedition was to last a 
fortnight, and to be carried out with the utmost luxury 
and magnificence. Can we wonder that Francois I. forgot 
all about those worrying affairs in Italy ? 

As the clear-sighted Nuncio wrote to Giberti in Rome : 
“ Pleasant things always blot out serious matter from his 
mind ; so that most frequently the words remain with us, 
while the deeds go to his amusements.” ^ This had ever 
been the case with this light-hearted prince, who had been 
trained from his earliest youth to look upon amusement 
as the main object of life. A delightful companion, he was 
the most hopeless and untrustworthy ally. Clever and 
intelligent, his quick insight seemed to grasp a subject at 
once, but in his frantic pursuit of distractions he forgot 
unpleasant matters with still more readiness, and seemed 
to think that when he had once promised a thing he might 
treat it as accomplished. At this critical moment he did 
nothing ; and we may imagine the growing despair of the 
Pope when he waited in vain, day after day, for the 
promised money and men of his Frcncli ally. 

It was with extreme alarm that Clement VII. heard how 
Frundsberg and his men had been suffered to cross Lom- 
bardy, and that they had joined the forces of the Due do 
Bourbon without opposition. The news from Southern 
Italy was also dis<^cting. The Viceroy of Naples had 
invaded the Papal States and laid siege to Frosinone, an 
ancient hill town, about sixty miles south of Rome on the 
way to Naples. The Colonna had taken po.sscssion of the 
frontier towns of Ceprano and Pontecorvo farther to the 
south. There was no immediate danger from these move- 
ments, as his enemies had only a small army ; but the im- 
fortunatc Pope, in a very panic of terror, tegan his usual 

* January as, issy. '• Che il pio delle volte le parole restono a noi e 11 
efCetti alii altri piaoerl,” 
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game of treachery. All the time he was fighting against 
the Emperor he had never ceased carrying on negotiations 
with him, and in this he was only following the example 
of the Flench King. He had sent Paolo d^Arezzo as his 
ambassador to Spam, and Charles V., on his side, was 
represented in Rome by the General of the Franciscans and 
his Master of the Horse, Cesare Ferramosca, who had 
succeeded the Duke of Scssa. Until this moment there 
had seemed no chance of an agreement, but now, in a 
perfect frenzy of alarm, Clement VII. declared liimself 
willing to accept any proposals of peace. 

AU the clauses of the Treaty of Madrid were revived, 
Francesco Sforza was not to be replaced in the Dukedom 
of Milan, while the Pope who, with the Florentines, was 
bound to find 200,000 ducats to send the landsknechte out 
of Italy, was to give up, as pledge of his fidelity, Piacenza, 
Parma, and Civita-Vec^ia. When this amazing proposal 
was placed before the Cardinals in consistory, they declared 
that it was impossible for the Pope to aOTee to such condi- 
tions, and that rather than yield to them, “ they must 
sell or pledge all the precious' vases of the churches — ^the 
crosses, the chahees, and the reliquanes, nay, they should 
even pawn their own persons rather than consent to such 
iniquity.” 

But Clement VII. was much too frightened to listen to 
these brave words, and on the last day of January 1527 he 
accepted the Treaty, and signed a week's truce in order 
to place it before the Venetians, who indignantly refused to 
have anytliing to do with it, and sent a copy to the King 
of France. It reached him at St. Germain on February 16, 
and he was extremely aimoyed, for it did not occur to 
him that he was in any way to blame. He summoned 
his coundl to meet the next day and sent for the Nuncio 
Acciaiuoli, and thus addressed him : " My Lord ambassa- 
dor ; the Pope has made a treaty with the Imperial side, 
greatly to our prejudice. ... At this we are greatly 
amazra, for we expected quite other conduct from His 
Holiness. . . . We had given orders to send him money, 
and wc were on the eve of concludmg an excellent arrange- 
ment with the King ol England. ... It is strange that 
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His Holiness is willing to put himself in the jiowor ol the 
Emperor, who will make of him a simple piiesl (chc lo fark 
tomare un semplice prete) ^ As the Po])o has aban- 
doned us, wc will close in our lines, the King of England, 
the Lordship of Venice, and myself ; I hope that God 
will help us and that wc shall be strong enough to make 
an end of the Emperor.” 

Events happened quickly in those days, and it so chanced 
that on the very day when the Pope, in his overwhelming 
terror, had signed that humiliating peace, the Pontifical 
troops had gained a decided victory in Soulhern Italy. 
The Cardinal-Legate Timilzio, and the Pope's general 
Vitclh with an army of 10,000 men, attacked the Spanish 
troops of the Viceroy which were besieging Frosinone, and 
defeated them, driving them back in disorder into the 
Kingdom of Naples. 

As soon as Clement VII. heard of this success all his 
courage returned, and absolutely regardless of any truth or 
honour, he repudiated the agreement which he had been 
weak enough to sign on January 31 ; even before he 
received the protestations of Venice and France. Passing 
from one extreme to the other, he declared with boastful 
confidence that he would not only continue the war, but 
would pursue the conquest of the Kingdom of Naples, 
which he had already offered to Francois I. for one of his 
sons, who was to marry his niece, Catherine dei Medici, 
the orphan daughter of Duke Lorenzo of Florence and his 
wife, Madeleine de la Tour d' Auvergne. 

This news reached Frangois I. only a few days after his 
angry tirade, and he now completely recovered his good 
temper. But he sent a warning by the Nuncio, that “ for 
the love of God he must keep up his courage, and meddle 
no more with truces or negotiations. ... To tell the 
truth, his incessant practise of making terms, his fears, 
his projects of flight, have kept us undecided and made 
us always afraid that we should lose our time and our 
money. ...” 

This does not sound very respectful language for the 
Most Christian son of the Church to the Holy Father. 

rThe Nunzio’s letter, Febmary 17, issy. 
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But he proceeds to make up for it somewhat by the most 
lavish promises of large sums of money and the most sub- 
stantial hdp. Flanders will be attacked by the King of 
England and the Duke of Gudders, while Fran9ois himself 
will invade Spain by way of Navarre with 25,000 foot- 
soldiers and 200 lances, " and if the Pope does not make 
imaginary difficulties we will impose any peace we like upon 
the Emperor, and make of the Pope the most glorious who 
has ever been.” 

It is curious to remember that of all the great schemes 
and promises of the King of France — ^his money help, his 
boastful invasions of the Empire, the oft-proposed alliance 
with Mary of England (whose fate in the end was an un- 
happy marriage with the son of Charles V.) — ^the only plan 
which was really carried out was the marri^e of the Pope’s 
niece, Catherine dei Medici, with Henri II. of France, disas- 
trous for his race and his country. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

March of the Imperial Army across Italy — ^Rebellion of the 
landskncchto against their leader, von Friindsberg — ^He 
is stricken down — ^The Due de Bourbon compelled to lead 
the soldiors on, and to obey their will — The Marquess del 
Vasto TOtdres — Clement VII., in alarm, makes another 
treaty, but offers too little — ^Ferramosca and Lannoy have 
no influence over the invading army — ^Thc Pope’s folly and 
vacillation — ^Attack on Rome — Death of Bourbon in the 
first assault — The city is taken and given over to pillage 
—The End. 

In the midst of this game of war on Italian ground — ^the 
unrehearsed tournament " h Toutrance,'’ carried on in such 
deadly earnest — Charles, Due de Bourbon stands forth 
as the central figure. ITie Pope, the King of France, the 
King of England, and even the Italian States were little 
more than awc-strickcn spectators; while we may com- 
pare the Emperor to the Marshal of the Lists, watching 
with fascinated gaze, and almost bewildered by his cham- 
pion’s daring. Yet in the last resort, Charles V. must have 
known himself to be responsible for any coming event ; he 
who wills the end, wiUs the means. 

In all History there is no more tragic drama than the 
progress through Italy of that great army of alien soldiers, 
destitute and rebellious, who adored their leader while 
they disobeyed him, and whose only hope of pav was in 
pillage. By the strange irony of events, in tliat Spring of 
1327, Bourbon was in truth no longer a free agent, but was 
driven onwards by inexorable fate. 

The Imperial army since February 9 had remained 
encamped between San Giovanni and Bologna, and was 
now in want of everything. The Duke of Ferrara had sent 
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some provisions which were soon exhausted amongst so 
great a number, and Bourbon knew not how to feed his 
army or advance without money. The weather was most 
unfavourable, with continual heavy rains, and the soldiers 
were in such a state of destitution that they were on the 
point of mutiny. They demanded, almost with violence, 
the money owing to them, and as early as February 17 
they went so far as to kill the sergeant-major, who had 
been sent to keep order amongst them. It needed all the 
ascendancy of Bourbon to make them understand that their 
interests were the same as his, and that revolt would destroy 
all chance of success. 

Brantdmc says that " his soldiers continued to complain 
that they had no money and that he must give them some. 
He addressed them all and pointed out that his necessities 
were as great as theirs ; titat he would die in want or 
would make them all ri^ ; that they must have a little 
patience, for he had no intention of defrauding them of the 
just payment for their services and their sufferings. To 
show his sympathy, he would give to divide amongst them 
all the silver vessels in his tent, and all the rings and jewels, 
furnishing and clothes in his coffers. He would only 
reserve for himself the clothes be had on, and the surcoat 
of silver cloth whidi he wore above his armour.” (They 
could aiwa}^ distinguish him in battle by this.) This 
generosiiy so delighted the soldiers that they swore never 
to forsake him, and to follow him wherever he led them, 
“ fust k tous les diables.” 

Modem historians have scarcely realized the amazing 
courage and audacity of Bourbon which an Italian and an 
enemy thus points out. " We cannot sufficiently admire 
the resolution and fortitude of the Conndtable and of his 
army who, without money, without ammunition, without 
pioneers, without any assurance of provisions, undertook 
to pass through the midst of so many foes and of troops 
much superior in numbers to theirs. Perhaps tlie firmness 
of the Germans was still more surprising than that of the 
others ; they had set forth from their country with a 
single ducat each, and after long sufferings in ltdy, where 
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they had only two or three ducats more, they set forth 
on the march, against the custom of all soldiers, especially 
of their nation, without any other pay than the hope of 
victory. They knew thal it would be absolutely impossible 
for them to live without money if they found themselves 
in some place where it was diC&cult to obtain provisions, or 
if the enemy wore close at hand." 

While the invading army was in this condition, we 
cannot understand the extraordinary policy of the Duke 
of Urbino in not making a bold attack. Some historians 
have endeavoured to find an excuse for these tactics of 
inaction, by pointing out that the Duke was nominally 
the servant of the Venetian Council of Ten, and that he was 
alwa3re accompanied by the Providitore of Venice, Emo, 
who was in fact an official spy, to whom he had to explain 
and justify all his plans. Now it would not be in accordance 
with the usual cold and selfish policy of Venice to risk 
anything by dashing action, and heroic devotion to the 
cause of the Pope, whose real intentions were more than 
doubtful. As it has been well observed, " Wliat army 
commanded by a debating club ever escaped discomfiture 
and disaster?”’- In any case, the Duke of Urbiiio’s 
constant hesitation and delay could only lead to mis- 
fortune. 

After the victory at Frosinoiie, the southern army of 
the League carried on the war with some spirit for a time. 
Renzo da Ceri inimded the Abnizzi with 6,000 men levied 
in haste, and took Aquila, Tagiacozza, and Celano ; while 
the fleet commanded by the Count dc Vaudemont was 
fortunate in gaining possession of Pozzuoli, Gaeta, Castella- 
mare, and Sorrento. But the Pope’s troops and navy 
waited in vain for the promised strong help of the King of 
France, and their means wcare quite insufficient for further 
conquest; indeed, Renzo da Ccri was unable to advance 
into Apulia, and the Papal army, receiving neither pay nor 
provisions, refused to remain in the field and disbanded. 
The Viceroy at once took advantage of this to cross the 
frontier of the Kingdom of Naples and invade the Papal 
States, advancing without opposition to the ancient Roman 

I Macaulay, 
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city of Piperno (Privemum) in the midst of the Volscian 
hiUs. 

Once more Clement VII. was in despair, and knew not 
which way to turn. He had no means to keep an army 
for the protection of his States to the south, and the Northern 
army under the Dulie of Urbino could not even prevent the 
approach of Bourbon and Frundsberg. He had exliausted 
the treasury of Saint Peter, and could wring no more from 
Florence, which had already advanced him the enormous 
sum of 800,000 ducats since the beginning of the war. 
As for Francois I., he had proved as usual a broken reed, 
for his magnificent promises had not been kept. He sent 
a small sum of money too late to be of mudi use, and the 
same witli any ships for the invasion of Naples. Reduced 
to extremity, the Pope, a prey to his fears, again began to 
hold conferences with the Imperial ambassadors. Ho in- 
vited the coming of Cesare Ferramosca, who brought this 
time more favourable terms from the Emperor. He hoped 
to take each member of the League separately ; first to 
detach the Pope and so preserve the Kingdom of Naples 
from invasion, then to send the army of Bourbon into the 
territory of Venice, to live there at the expense of the 
Republic, until the Ten should be driven to make a peace 
which would leave Italy at his mercy, and the King of 
France isolated. 

Tliis scheme with regard to Venice recalls the amazing 
expedition of Louis XI., as Dauphin, when he collected 
those terrible mercenaries, " dcorcheurs," from all over 
Franco, which was being eaten up by them, and led them 
across the land to " fight the Swiss, or at least to be left 
behind outside the frontier.” 

It was a curious coincidence that when Ferramosca 
arrived in Rome with proposals to conclude the war, 
Guillaume du Bellay came from Franfois 1 . to urge its 
more vigorous continuance. For some days the Pope 
remained in a state of miserable anxiety, divided between 
his fears and his hatreds ; and after first inclining to one 
side and then to tlie other, he suddenly concluded another 
treaty on March 15. Instead of the 300,000 ducats, he was 
now only requirfed to pay 60,000 (which would of course 
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be absolutely insufficient to pay the landsknechte and send 
them home I), and he was not required to yield the citadels 
of Ostia and Civita Vecchia. as pledges of his good faith, 
[t was all very well for Clement VII. to sign treaties one 
day and break them the next, but it was quite another 
matter to induce the great unpaid army of Bourbon and 
Frundsberg to accept this most unprofitable peace. The 
very day before it was signed in Rome, there had been 
a most alarming mutiny in the Imperial camp. Mignet 
says that the Spaniards gave the signal of rebellion, but 
Guicciardini attributes it to the Germans, 

" Bourbon was waiting to begin his march for the coming 
of provisions, ammunition, and oxen to draw the four 
cannons which, so far, comiiosed all his artillery." These 
had come from the Duke of Ferrara, whose hatred of the 
Pope was so great that ho would gladly have poisoned him, 
and who used all his persuasion to induce Bourbon to 
march on Romo. Tlie Spaniards, driven to desperation 
by the hardships they had endured, rushed towards the 
Duke's tent, reclaiming their pay, and threatening to kill 
him ; indeed, we are told that he only owed his safety to 
flight. They pillaged everything they could lay hands 
on, and murdered one of his gentlemen, lie made his 
escape into the quarter of the Germans, in Frundsberg’s 
tent, but the landsknechte also had risen in revolt, and 
shouted with fury : " Give us money I Give us money I " 
In vain the veteran leader, Georg von Frundsberg, who 
had trained and led them to victory, harangued the half- 
mad soldiery and sought to appease them. lie called them 
his children, implored them to serve the Emperor with 
docility, and to wait patiently for their pay, which they 
should receive as soon as it could be paid. He spoke in 
those tones of authority and persuasion which had never 
failed to meet with ready obedience, but, to his horror and 
dismay, the tumult continued, and ho could not even gain 
a hearing. Never before had his commands been ques- 
tioned ; a great noble in his own country, Prince of Mindel- 
heim, the most experienced captain of a splendid soldiery, 
he had ever been treated with the respect and honour 
which his high position deserved. 
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The shock of that awful moment, when he found himself 
powerless to rule his faithful landskiiechtc, was too much 
for Georg von Frundsberg ; his words failed, he lost con- 
sciousness, and fell back upon a drum, suddenly stricken 
with apoplexy. Awakened too late to the result of their 
rebellion, his soldiers in consternation and remorse bore 
their loved general on a litter to Ferrara, where he received 
every care, but there was no hope of recovery This 
grand old man, of splendid stature and extraordinary 
strength, must have been at this time over eighty years of 
age. if we accept the record of his birth at Mindelheim on 
September 24, 1443. We can only marvel that he should 
have endured the severity of that bitter journey over the 
wintty Alps and the ternble hardships of the camp before 
San Giovanni. 

It was an alarming position for the Due de Bourbon, 
but he never lost his courage and presence of mind. He 
came to an understanding with the rebellious troops, and 
with the help of a small loan from the Duke of Ferrara, he 
gave a ducat to each soldier, promising to lead his army 
forward at once to the conquest of Florence or Rome, where 
they would gain honour and glory, and recover more than 
the arrears of their pay. Twelve leaders were elected by 
the Germans from their own number, who were to look 
after their interests and be responsible for their obedience, 
under the orders of Bourbon. This was the state of affairs 
in the camp, when the next day Cesarc Ferramosca, the 
Imperial envoy, arrived in their midst, bringing the Treaty 
that was to stop their farther progress into central Italy, 
and by which the sum of 60,000 ducats was to cover all 
their expenses and liabilities. Can we wonder that this 
news was received with loud murmurs and the utmost 
dismay ? As Ferramosca wrote in his letter on April 4 ; 
" When I arrived with the peace they seemed as furious 
as lions.” 

To look at the matter for a moment from the soldiers' 
point of view, we must remember tliat the Gennan con- 
tingent had been quite six months in the field, suffering 
extraordinary hardmips, with practically no pay whatever. 
It was now April, and at Christmas, we learn in a letter 
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1o the Emperor, at least 100,000 ducats wore due to them. 
They had been hall-starved lor some time, their clothes 
were in rags, and their shoes were worn out. Wlicn sheep 
or oxen were brought into the camp for food, the first 
demand of the men was for the skins, to make rude cover- 
ings lor their tom and lacerated feet. Besides the lands- 
knechte, there were five or six thousand Spanish troops, 
who had received no pay since they left Milan on January 3, 
and who were in the same evil case ; there was the constant 
expense of feeding all that army, the horses of the cavalry 
and of the baggage wagons ; the money borrowed from the 
Duke of Ferrara and others was owing, and there were end- 
less expenses. 

Bourbon explained all this to Fcrramosca, almost with 
violence, and finally declared that it would be impossible 
for him to persuade his men to so tremendous a sacrifice, 
but that he would support the Emperor’s ambassador in 
doing so. All tlie captains and leaders were summoned, 
and listened to the arguments of the Envoy. He pointed 
out tlie importance of this Treaty and the immense diffi- 
culties of the enterprise on which their hearts were set. 
In vain Ferramosca dwelt upon the arid and poverty- 
stricken districts they would have to cross, without money 
and without provisions ; he ridiculed the idea of hoping 
with [our small cannons to batter down the walls of cities 
well defended by solid ramparts and strong garrisons. But 
his words fell upon the empty air, for the captains retired 
with an absolute refusal to listen to any of liis proposals. 
As for the soldiers, they were furious when they heard of 
the ambassador’s suggestions, and vowed to kill him in 
their blind rage. Fortunately, he was warned in time, 
and borrowing a swift horse from Ferrante Gonzaga, he 
saved his life by instant flight. 

The Due de Bourbon now addressed tlie combined army 
of Germans and Spaniards witli a formal inquiry as to 
their wishes. " We desire to mardr forward," was tire 
reply. " And I will go with you,” he added. It was 
settled that the move should take place on the morrow. 

The Marquess del Vasto, the gallant nephew of Pescara, 
who was Captam-Gcneral of the Spanish troops, refused to 
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accompany the army, notwithstanding all Bourbon’s en- 
treaties. “ Have you not the Emperor’s order to obey 
my commands ? " he asked. “ Shall I give you written 
instructions ? " 

" But you are not carrying out his wishes, and I can 
no longer obey you,” was the reply, and the Marquess dd 
Vasto, giving up his position, retired to Ferrara. 

The loss of the veteran Frundsberg had been a terrible 
blow to the Due de Bourbon, upon whom now rested the 
whole responsibility for these bands of fierce adventurers, 
driven to exasperation by their miserable plight. The 
desertion of his post at the last moment by the Marquess 
del Vasto, completed the isolation of the leader, on vriiom 
now rested the whole burden of restraining that motley 
host. From early youth the life of Charles de Bourbon 
had been a sad and solitary one, overshadowed by the loss 
of his brave father Gilbert de Montpensier, his brother 
Louis, and of his mother Chiara, ever homesick for her 
Mantuan birthplace. Then for a while Fortune smiled 
upon him, and he had found rest and peace in the devoted 
affection of his gentle wife Suzanne and his second mother, 
Anne de France ; only to be left, by tlieir death, for ever 
lonely . . . amid his cruel wrongs. 

In the portraits of Bourbon we are struck by the stern 
look of proud reserve, tempered by the melancholy expres- 
sion of the dark eyes with their haunting shadows. A few 
faithful friends had followed his fortunes from France when 
he rebelled against Fran9ois 1., and they remained devoted 
to the bitter end ; but there was no one near and dear 
enough to pierce through the stem isolation in which liis 
haughty spirit dwelt. 

He seeks no sympathy, he asks for no advice ; indeed, 
the time for hesitation h^ long passed by. Of his princely 
wealth and vast possession nothing is left to him now but 
his sword, and with that he must carve a way for this great 
destitute army which has placed its trust in him. Was 
any other course possible for Bourbon at this moment but 
to lead his soldiers on to battle and conquest ? Even his 
worst enemies would own that now — ^when nothing could 
sliake the desperate host in its purpose to advance— for 
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the leader to forsake his post like the Marquess del Vasto, 
would be the last depth of dishonour. It was unthinkable 
that this half barbanan army should be suffered to ravage 
and plunder all Italy with no controlling power to check 
it until, without guidance, restraint, or disapline, it should 
be in turn destroyed. 

Bourbon was no longer a free agent ; he was carried on 
by the resistless force of a mighty flood which he had no 
power to resist, for the one command which every man in 
his army would have disobeyed was ... the order to 
retreat. It was on March 30, 1527. that the Imperial 
troops set forth towards Romagna, having received from 
Alfonso of Ferrara a small supply of provisions and 
ammunition. Travelling was rendered difficult, as the 
heavy rains had swollen the rivers ; Iinola and Forli were 
protected by a sudden advance of the Marquess de Saluces 
from Bologna, and the army of Bourbon was only able to 
enter open places like Lugo and Cotignola. In the midst 
of great suffering and extreme privation, the troops had to 
cross the highest and roughest passes of the Apennines in 
order to descend upon the rich plain of Florence. 

With ever-increasing terror the Pope heard of this ad- 
vance. He was indignant beyond measure that his offer 
of 60,000 ducats should have been refused, and sent in 
haste for Lannoy, the Viceroy of Naples, that he might 
msist upon these terms being carried out, and that uiis 
terrible army should retreat at once. Lannoy was willing 
to make another attempt where Cesare Fcrramosca had so 
uttarly failed ; but he pointed out to the Pope that the 
60,000 ducats must be increased to at least 150,000, if there 
was to bo any hope of success. As tlie monejy could not be 
raised at once in Rome, Lannoy went to Florence with a 
steward of Clement VII., and remained ten days to 
negotiate a loan there, at any price, even by selling the 
silver vases of the churches. As the Pope was always 
passing from the depths to the height of confidence, he now 
felt sure that the Imperial ai'my would retreat, and actually 
disbanded the greater part of tiie troops which remained 
to him. 

Meantime Bourbon was rapidly moving across the eastern 
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slopes of the Apennines, amid snow fields where his men 
sufered terribly from cold and hunger. All this misery 
and extra labour was being added to the account dire to 
them, and the sum which might have satisfied them several 
weeks ago proved to be now quite insufficient. The Floren- 
tine deputies were on their way with 100,000 ducats when, 
on Easter day, April 21, between Arezzo and Montevarchi, 
the Viceroy of Naples came in touch with the great army 
which it was his mission to satisfy and dismiss on their 
homeward way. But the behaviour of Lannoy on this 
occasion shows in the most striking way the difficulty of 
coming to terms, by money payment, with these rough 
soldiers, now full of eager hope and expectation, with Rome 
and Florence near at hand. 

From all the many lei tors preserved and from contem- 
porary evidence, it remains an absolute fact that the Vice- 
roy, the trusted servant of the Emperor and in his full 
confidence, remained several days in the camp and did 
nothing to persuade the army to such moderation and 
obedience as would have made them agree to the last Treaty 
with the Pope. This was certainly not from friendship 
for Bourbon, With whom Lannoy had always been on terms 
of jealous rivalry ; it may have been from fear of his own 
personal safety. In any case he forwarded to Qement VII. 
the last demand of the army through Bourbon for 240,000 
ducats, and he then retired to Siena to await events. 

Bourbon and the army, of which he may rather be called 
the prisoner than the leader, continued to follow the Val 
d’Arno till they arrived at Uic little town of San Giovanni, 
about thirty miles from Florence. It was a most fortunate 
thing for that splendid city of the Medici that the army 
of the League commanded by the Marquess de Saluces, and 
the Venetian portion of it led by tlic Duke of Urbino, arrived 
within reach Irom two different directions. It was a curious 
coincidence that on this very day the Cardinal of Cortona, 
envoy of the Pope, and Ippolyto dei Medici his nephew, 
having hastened out of Florence to meet the Duke of Urbino, 
their departure was looked upon as a flight, and a popular 
rebellion at once broke out against the ruling family of the 
Medici, This, however, was only a futile prelude of tlie 
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later revolution against that powerful house. The Cardinal 
of Cortona returned to the city with the Duke of Urbino, 
the Marquess de Saluccs, and their troops ; and the Floren- 
tines, only too thankM for tliis protection, broke the agree- 
ment they had made with Clement VII., and once more 
heartily joined the League. 

As for the Pope himself, we can only record his actions, 
whicli it is quite impossible to account for. Two days 
previously, on April 25, he had again signed another treaty, 
in the presence of the English ambassadors, and once more 
returned to the Holy League, which he had so often joined 
and as often deserted. This time he demanded 30,000 
ducats to be paid monthly by the King of France and the 
State of Venice, 15,000 ducats and 3,500 foot-soldiers from 
the King of England, and the combined armies of the League 
were to come at once and protect him against the Imperial 
army. On his part he promised to excommunicate the 
Emperor, to release all his subjects from their oath of 
allegiance, to declare that he had forfeited all rights to the 
Kingdom of Naples, which was to be invaded % sea and 
land ; finally, the Pope had not too much sense of humour 
to promise that “ never again would he make a separate 
alliance with him.” Muc^ relieved by making another 
treaty, Clement VII. now awaited help, without taking any 
steps to defend himself agaurst the danger which threatened 
him. 

The prompt defence of Florence had the effect of driving 
the Imperial array upon Rome. Leaving San Giovanni, 
Bourbon turned from the vaUey of the Amo to the Arabro, 
in the direction of Siena, where provisions had been offered 
to the Imperial troops ; then by forced marches, continued 
Ms advance towards the Eternal city, trusting to surprise 
it by the rapidity of his movements. On May i he had 
passed out of the territory of Siena into that of the Church, 
and was travelling at the rate of fifteen or twenty miles a 
day, with one fixed object set before him and his dauntless 
host, the taking of Rome ! 

It is impossible to prove how far Bourbon was carrying 
out the will of the Emperor, but we have no evidence of 
any orders being sent from Spain to prevent tliis attack on 
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Rome. On January 26, 1527, Charles V received a letter 
from his con&denlial secretary in Rome, Juan Perez, which 
distinctly states that “ Bourbon will not be able to give his 
troops other pay than the sack of Rome and of Florence.” 
And he is again informed by Alonzo Sanchez that “ Bourbon 
is marching on Rome in hurried journeys.” If the Emperor 
had given positive orders to his lieutenants, he would cer- 
tainly have checked the advance of Bourbon. That curious 
incident of Lannoy’s arrival at the camp below the Apen- 
nines — ^when he took no step whatever to discourage 
Bourbon or the army in their course, and only sent on to 
the Pope the demand for 240,000 ducats without a word of 
remonstrance — appears conclusive. We cannot forget that 
after the Colonna raid the chief anxiety of Moncada, in 
writing to the Emperor was — ” that he should profess the 
greatest sorrow and dismay at what had occurred.” 

The Emperor had notlung to lose by this adventure ; 
indeed he had everything to gain. Knowing what a splen- 
did general Bourbon was, and the desperate courage of that 
fanatical host, to whom success was a sheer necessity, a 
matter of life or death, Charles V. may well have been 
secure of their victory. No one could have foreseen the 
actual and most terrible result, when the death of Bourbon 
left the Eternal City in the power of a horde of barbarians, 
unrestrained by his authority. 

There is something stirrmg and magnificent, as mere 
warfare, in that swift march through the hot central plains 
of Italy, between Umbria and the Maremma. The army 
advanced with extraordinary rapidity ; inspired by the 
indomitable spirit of their leader, tire soldiers endured 
hunger and fatigue, and tramped on uncomplaining through 
arid plains and fever swamps. Notliing could stop their 
resistless course. When they reached the river Paglia, 
greatly swollen by rapid torrents, it was necessary to ford 
it not far from Acquadente. “ Bourbon arranged liis foot- 
soldiers in files of thirty or forty, with their arms interlaced, 
who were to thus wade across, while the cavalry, taking the 
ford a little higher, somewhat broke the force of the current, 
The water came up to tire chest and sometimes to the chin ; 
if the rush of the torrent was too strong, and a man lost his 
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footing c'nlircly, his companions Were not to risk their 
own safety, but to close up without him, as farther down 
some chosen landsknecht c of special strength and courage 
would come to his help, hi this manner the stream was 
crossed without much loss, for the horsemen were in less 
danger." 

The army was travelling through a hostile country, and 
when the little hill town of Montifiasconc unwisely refused 
the right of passage and provisions, we cannot wonder that 
it was pillaged, and no cloubt the soldiers refreshed them- 
selves well with the famous wine. Viterbo showed more 
discretion, but Ronciglione, twelve miles farther, on a hill 
at the margin of the Campagna, refused to supply food, and 
shared the fate of Montifiasconc. Tlie English Ambassador, 
Gregorio Casalc, thus writes to tell how the news came to 
Rome on May 2, 1527 : — 

" This night letters were brought by a peasant on foot 
to say that the lord Sedara Colonna with sixty light horse- 
men came to the walls of Viterbo, to ask the rulers of the 
town to g?ve them passage and provisions ; and the said 
Scciara said that the rest of the camp was at Acquapendente 
and at Montifiascone, which thing has greatly astonished the 
Holiness of our Lord.” Casale writes again the next day : 
" 1 have been to see His Holiness early this morning. . . . 
It is almost impossible to describe to you tlic state of terror 
in which the Pope is ; but I promise you that I have done 
all I possibly can to encourage him. ... He wished to send 
Renzo da Ccai to raise 1,000 foot-soldiers, but he could not 
by any means find 1,000 crowns to pay them . ■ . there- 
fore I have sent to pledge all the silver vessels, chains, 
jewels, and rings which were in my house, . . . May 3, . . . 
I have also done my best to persuade His Holiness to make 
new Cardinals, which he has decided to do to-day. . . 

Amongst tlie five Cardinals appointed, at a price of 40,000 
ducats eacli, was Ercolo Gonzaga, brother of Ferranle Gon- 
zaga in Bourbon's army, and son of that determined lady 
Isabella d’Este, who had stayed in Rome for months to 
obtain this red hat,” and who also at this critical moment 
sent a messenger to her son, Fcrrante, and her nephew, the 
Due de Bourbon, requesting tliem to protect her house if 
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they look the city. This they promised to do, bidding her 
fortify and provision it. Her cool talent for attaining her 
ends almost amounted to genius. 

When Clement VII . had set his mind at rest by signing 
on April 25 another Treaty, in which he returned to the 
League and promised to excommunicate the Emperor and 
utterly destroy his power, he took no steps to protect him- 
self from tlie Imperial army which was advancing so rapidly 
to his very gates. Not until he received the letter which 
I have quoted, announcing that the army was under the 
Wall^ of Viterbo, did he send for Renzo da Ceri, who had 
just returned from the Abruzzi, and ask liim to raise some 
foot-soldiers. This captain, who had been so successful in 
the defence of Marseilles, seems to have had an inadequate 
idea of the present danger, but he collected three or four 
thousand men, some of them disbanded soldiers ; others 
were taken from the shops of Rome and tire stables of the 
Cardinals, while the rest were artisans and servants, with 
no knowledge of war or of discipline. They were placed 
in defence of the walls of the Borgo and of the Trastevere, 
which Renzo caused to be hastily repaired at several points 
where they were crumbling away from age, and guns were 
sot in position. This ap^ats to have been the only pre- 
paration made to receive the army of Bourbon, which on 
Sunday, May 5, reached at length the summit of Monte 
Mario, the northern height of the range of liills forming 
the Janiculus. 

We can picture to ourselves the glorious view spread out 
before that weary host, as with eager eyes they gazed upon 
tlie domes and campaniles, the fortress-like palaces, the 
narrow streets, dominated by the ancient Pantheon and the 
fortress of the Coliseum ; the Eternal city, rising majestic 
on both banks of the Tiber — the aim of their painful journey, 
the fulfilment of their wildest hopes. To the Lutherans, m 
their stern fanaticism, it wa.s the “ city of abomination,” 
which their teacher had once vudted as a pious pilgrim, and 
then denounced with such fiery zeal. To tlic Spaniards 
and Italians it may have brought vagire memories as the 
Sanctuary of their Faith, but wc may feel assured tliat for 
tiiat great array of mercenaries all other thoughts were 
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absorbed in the hope of pillafi<‘ aiid plenty, after those long 
months of famine and wretchedness. 

In this war af'ahist the P<ipo we do not find any one 
troubled by the thought of sacrilege, lie who takes up 
the sword accepts the risk of the sword ; if the Pope as 
a Temporal Sovereign make's war, he must be subject to 
the laws of war. The heart of Boiiibon was full of bittcr- 
nei5s against this Clement VII.. who, as Head of the Chuich, 
had not only advised Francois I. to break the solemn cove- 
nant by which all the dominions and rights of the Duke 
would have been restored to him, but also gave the French 
King, Papal absolution for this cruel breach of faith and 
honour. The conquest of Rome would be a just revenge 
for such far-reaching treachery. Clement VII. could not 
even play the game of war fairly ; his constant making 
and breaking of treaties had made him the jest of Europe, 
and was bringing upon him the coming destruction which 
ha so richly deserved. 

It was towards the evening of that eventful Sunday, 
May 5 , when Bourbon gave orders for the army to descend 
from Monte Mario across the meadows towards the Vatican 
Hill, near the quarter of Uie Borgo and the Trastevere. 
Had it been possible, he would have attacked the city that 
night for, as he pointed out to his captains, they liad only 
provisions for two days and, “ when fortime gives us an 
opportunity, if we do not seue it, all may be lost," But 
the men were worn out with fatigue, and it was decided 
to wail till the morrow. Ihc camp was pitched outside 
the walls lietwccn Uic Porta San Pancrazio and the Porta 
Santo Spirilo ; and when the city was alight with the 
fiery glow of sunset. Bourbon made his last stirring appeal 
to his army. By the memory of all they had endured and 
suffered in that long and terrible joiinioy, he called upon 
Ids friends, the captains, and the men to show " tueh 
courage, their virtue, and their indomitable strength," 
now that the hour of triumph had anived when the 
enemies of the Emperor would be stricken to the heart. 
For victory must be with them ; not merely their honour 
and glory, their coming wealth and great reputation, de- 
pended upon success, but even their very existence. By 
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every possible means he sought to rouse their devotion, 
their courage, and their enthusiasm, until he had inspired 
them with his own ardent spirit. 

All that night was spent by Bourbon in arranging with 
his lieutenants every detail of his plan of siege, the moment 
and the place when it diould begin ; nothing was left to 
chance. While some of the troops slept, others watched ; 
ladders were made for scaling the walls, the arquebuses 
were put in good order, the pikes and swords made ready 
under the starlight sky, when the dark walls and the great 
shadowy mass of Saint-Aiigelo looked even more formidable 
than by daylight. 

The attack of Rome was no easy matter. Mignet tlius 
describes its position. “ Crossed by the Tiber from the 
north-east to the south-west, the dty was composed of three 
unequal parts, in a way independent of each other. From 
the right bank of the river, as far as the external slopes 
of the Vatican and the Janiculum, there were spread out 
in front of the Imperial army the Borgo and the Trasteverc, 
almost forming two separate dtics protected by continuous 
endosures, of which the walls would have to be forced 
one after the other. The Borgo, also called the Leonine 
City, placed on the left of the besiegers, and within which 
was the Pontifical palace and the great Apostolic Church 
of St. Peter’s, was flanked on one side by the Castle of 
Sant’ Angelo and dosed on the oUier by the fairly well- 
protected gates of Torrione and Santo-Spirito. To take 
this by one fortunate assault would not be suffident. It 
was necessary afterwards to scale the ramparts of the 
Trastevere, which the Imjjerial army had to the right, 
and of which they could not break down wiLliout cannon 
the two gates Settimiana and San Pancrazio ; one turned 
towards tiie Borgo and the other opening into the Campania, 
When the Borgo and the Trasteverc are talcen, it would 
still be needful to penetrate into the vast and undent city 
of the Forum, the Capitol, the Palatine, and the Quirinal, 
which, surrounded by ramparts and towers, stretches along 
the right bank of the Tiber, broad and deep at this part. 
This was only reached from the Borgo and from the Traste- 
vero by three bridges, easy to destroy or to defend. Three 
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successive attacks would thus be necessary, and, as it were, 
throe sieges in order to lake possession of Rome.” 

Bclorc dawn, on May 6 , the Imperial army set forth 
towards the Borgo, whose low ramparts were to be attacked 
from three points, and Bourbon had chosen the three 
attacking columns from the soldiers oi different nations — 
Spanish, German, and Italian — ^in order to excite their 
emulation.-^ 

Wc see the Due dc Bombon riding forth at the head of 
his troops — a splendid figure in full armour, with plumed 
helmet, and a suixoat of cloili of silver worn outside his 
cuirass ; a mark for every foe, but, above all, a shining 
light to guide and lead his soldiers from afar. Erect, stern 
of mien, and alert in every movement with proud confidence, 
he was followed with enthusiasm, alike by captains aird men. 
He gave the order of attack, and the firing began between the 
Spanish arquebusiers aird those of the Pope who defended 
the ramparts. The arlillcry from the Castle Sant’ Angelo 

I 'oined in and kept up such a sustained fire that the 
lesiegers were somewhat driven back. With the rising 
sun, a thick mist was drawn up fi’om the plain, and this 
gave an opportunity for the Imperial troops to approach 
the walls for an assault. 

The Due de Bourbon set the example to his men ; he 
sprang from his horse, seized a ladder, and beckoning to 
the Spaniards to follow him, he advanced boldly to the 
western wall of the Borgo, between the Porta Torrione and 
the Porta Santo-Spirito. He had scarcely begun to scale 
the wall before he was struck in the right groin by the shot 
from an arquebus, which went through his body, and he 
fell, mortally wounded. Various accounts are given of 
his death ; some say that the Duke was killed on I he spot, 
but others relate that he was carried to a little chapel 
near, and lingered for almost an hour. Tliis is rendered 
probable by a letter from his chaplain to the Emperor, 
written in June 1527,® “ by which Monseigneur de Bourbon 
sends a last pathetic message of loyalty to His Majesty, 

* Montriohard tells us that before starting, “ le Seigneur do' Bourbon 
se oonfossa ot onyt la mosse avec grando dfivotion." 

> Ptosorvod in the Impetiai Arwivos of Vtenne, 
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in whom he trusted to set right any disorders which might 
happen after his death, . . . and he besought the Emperor 
when he should make peace with the King of France, to 
include his nephew, heir to the estates of Bourbon (the 
Prince dela Roche-sur-Yon), and all his gentlemen, servitors, 
and officers. . . The meat anxiety of the Due de 
Bourbon was always, to his last hour, that his friends and 
adherents should not suffer for their loyalty to him. 

Thus fell in the hour of triumph the greatest general 
and the most striking figure of the Renaissance. At the 
age of thirty-seven the tragedy of his life had closed. 

Meantime the assault had been carried on with the 
most desperate fury by the soldiers, now led by the Prince 
of Orange ; the rumour of their great leader’s mortal 
wound had roused in them a fury of revenge, and with 
shouts of "Came 1 Came 1 sangre 1 sangre 1 cierra ! cierra ! 
Bourbon 1 Bourbon,” they hurled themselves upon the 
defenders, and gained the ramparts in spite of a very hail 
of bullets, of naming torches, of stones, and of boiling 
pitch. . . . The first banners planted on the walls were 
talcen by Renzo da Ceri ; but the besiegers poured in on 
cverj' side, and drove the Romans before them through the 
Borg^o, pursuing them with tumult emd bloodthirsty 
fighting to the very foot of the fortress of Sant' Angelo, 
which was only just closed in time by dropping the 
portcullis. 

Clement VII. had but that moment reached the Castle 
by the private gallery leading from the Vatican ; Paolo 
Giovio holding up the Papal train while they both ran at 
full speed, followed by a number of Cardinals and Court 
officims. One Cardinal arnving after the gate had been 
closed was drawn up in a basket, while anomer was saved 
from Ihc fighting, struggling crowd by bemg pushed in 
through a window. The Pope believed this fortress to be 
impregnable, and now finding himself in the midst of 
ambassadors, cardinals, and prelates, he recovered his 
spirits enough to suggest making another treaty. But 
from this he was dissuaded with some difficulty, as it was 
pointed out that the Imperial array, deprived of a leader 
by the death of Bourbon, was less to be feared, and also 
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that a company under Renzo da Ceii was slid defending 
the right bank of the Tiber. But this captain was unable 
to induce Hie Romans to help him by cutting the two 
bridges, Ponte Quattro Capi (the ancient Fons Fabiicius), 
and the Ponte Sisto (built about sixty years before by 
Sixtus IV., and from wliich the Pojpes took the title of 
Pontifex, bridge-builder). Tlie ]3eople refused to saciificc 
their bridges, for the insufficient reason, in that time of 
peril, that they were " too beautiful.” 

It was afternoon when the Impeiial army, commanded 
by the Prince of Orange, advanced to the attack of the 
Trastevere, down the steep crest of the Janiculan thickly 
planted with trees and interlaced with vines. The wall 
which extends from the Porta San-Pancrazio to the Porta 
Settimiana was vigorously assailed, and overcome with 

E anic, the defenders fled, (caving the quarter to the lands- 
nechte and the Spaniards who, tearing some trap, marched 
on in scriied bands to the Ponte Sisto, where they met with 
no resistance, the strong oakim gates not being even closed. 
They crossed the Tiber, to the sound of drums and trumpets, 
and slowly advanced Into Rome, camping that night in 
the Piazza Navona and the Campo de^ Fiori. The next 
day the soldiers cast off all bounds, and spreading through 
tiro city, now entirely at their mercy, began that awful 
Sack of Rome of which it is impossible to realize the lull 
horrors. *' Like a pack of wolves they rushed on the de- 
fenceless people. . . , The Spaniards excelled in deliberate 
cruelly. . . . The Lutherans desecrated the churches and 
rejoiced to bum and defile whaf the world had adored.” 

The death of the Due de Bourbon, in the very moment 
of victory, was the worst misfortune which could have 
befallen the conquered city. He alone could have re- 
strained that horde of fierce, half-starved mercenaries, and 
like another Alaric, have stayed their hands by securing 
the payment of a sufficient ransom. There was no help 
on any side. In the midst of the universal devastation, 
the Holy Father, a prisoner in the Vatican, did nothing but 
pour out tears and lamentations in the midst of his Cardinals. 
He waited in vain for the army of the League under the 
Duke of Urbino, who approached the city only to turn 
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away and declare all relief impossible. “ Never was there 
a more protracted and more ruinous piUage,” and on all 
the unspeakable horrors with which it was accompanied 
we leave it for others to dwell.'^ 

With the death of Charles, Due de Bourbon, our story 
ends ; and we only allude to these after events because, 
by the irony of fate, upon his memory has been cast all the 
obloquy for that which only his life could have prevented. 
In the coming days, when the Emperor Charles V. had 
become, in great measure through this triumphant con- 
quest of Rome, the most powerful sovereign in Europe, 
no one could venture to accuse His Pious and Imperial 
Majesty of the sacrilegious crime which had shocked all 
Christendom. A scapegoat was at hand, and Bourbon was 
made responsible for everything ; the more readily as he 
was dead, and neither blame nor praise would concern him 
any more. 

In France his trial was still continued, and it reads like 
a solemn farce to the end. On July 26, 1527, in the presence 
of King Fran$ois T., on his seat of justice, assisted by the 
Peers of France and the assembled Chambers, Jean de 
Surie, first Usher of the Court, called Charles de Bourbon 
three times — at the bar of the Parliament, at the marble 
table, and at the marble steps — and then reported that the 
said de Bourbon had not appeared. The sentence was 
drawn up, then solemnly read out : “ The Conndtable 
de France, dead, was condemned, his goods returned to 
the Crown . . . and the door of his palace by the Louvre 
was painted yellow. . . 

" Desta maniora,” says Sandoval, “ se vongaron en la 
muerle de quien no pudieron en vida.” 

" Conshiis CalcUas 
animo Hector, 
robore Achilles 
eloquio Nestor, 

Jacet hie Borbonius heros.” ® 
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